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AUTHORIZING PRESIDENTIAL VISION: MAK- 
ING PERMANENT THE EFFORTS OF THE 
FAITH-BASED AND COMMUNITY INITIATIVE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 

and Human Resources, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:35 p.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mark Souder (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Souder, Gutknecht, Brown-Waite, Foxx, 
Cummings, Watson, Owens, Davis and Ruppersberger. 

Staff present: J. Marc Wheat, staff director and chief counsel; 
Brandon Lerch and Naomi Seiler, professional staff members; 
Michelle Gress, counsel; Malia Holst, clerk; Denise Wilson and 
Richard Butcher, minority professional staff members; Cecelia Mor- 
ton, minority clerk; and Christopher Davis, minority professional 
staff member. 

Mr. Souder. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Good afternoon and thank you all for coming. In particular, I 
welcome two distinguished colleagues on our first panel, Congress- 
man Mark Green of Wisconsin and Congressman Bobby Scott of 
Virginia. Sometimes we talk to each other on other issues other 
than faith-based but the three of us have been engaging in this de- 
bate for some time and welcome you to this hearing today to talk 
about this legislation and in general, the subject. 

We have two additional panels of eminent witnesses representing 
hundreds of years of total experience in service to others. I have 
no doubt the collective compassion of our witnesses generates its 
own electricity. 

We have not held a hearing on the provision of community serv- 
ices since April 2004, but this is the subcommittee’s 11th hearing 
on the topic. It is also our first legislative hearing. 

Congressman Green’s proposal to make the White House Office 
of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives permanent, H.R. 1054, 
The Tools for Community Initiative Act, raises an important debate 
that policymakers have confronted for decades. Mr. Green’s bill 
leads us to ask, how do we organize the executive branch to pro- 
mote and extend efficient and effective care to Americans in their 
time of need. 


( 1 ) 
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As for the White House, itself, it has been at least 15 years since 
the West Wing dedicated office space to the cause of grassroots 
service. President Bush’s Faith-Based and Community Initiative 
has now been in existence for nearly 4 years. While providing for 
much political controversy, the Initiative has also fostered signifi- 
cant advances in the way government reaches Americans in their 
time of need. 

If the aim of the Federal Government is to efficiently execute 
Federal programs, then it follows that these programs should make 
great efforts to collaborate with and assist those who are already 
so engaged. Most fundamentally, this is the goal of the Faith-Based 
Community Initiative. 

The President’s initiative began in 2001 by documenting dis- 
crimination by Federal grant programs against faith-based groups. 
Subsequently, President Bush issued Executive orders to ensure 
equal treatment of all grant applicants, regardless of their religious 
nature. Three additional Executive Orders No.’s 13198, 13280 and 
13342, established 11 offices in the White House and 10 executive 
branch agencies in order to realize the intent of the equal treat- 
ment orders. Their work has focused on cooperation of the Federal 
bureaucracy, the grant programs themselves and on communicat- 
ing these efforts to service organizations throughout the country. 

H.R. 1054 seeks to make the White House Office of Faith-Based 
and Community Initiative and its 10 agency offices permanent. 
Such a proposal, however, compels us to investigate the experience 
of previous White House Administrations and more simply, what 
other entities currently exist with similar missions. Moreover, the 
subcommittee will examine the successes and shortcomings of the 
President’s faith-based and community initiatives to understand 
what these experiences may tell us about how far we have come 
and where we need to go. 

The efforts of past Presidents clearly illustrate the Bush admin- 
istration’s effort to represent a common sense addition to at least 
a decade and a half of Presidential vision and leadership. In 1989, 
President George H.W. Bush created the White House Points of 
Light Office. After 4 years of national leadership in support of 
grassroots service organizations, President Bush passed a four- 
pillared White House office to President Bill Clinton. From 1993 to 
2001, Clinton consolidated this office and eventually added 
AmeriCorps, and sent forth volunteer citizens to grassroots service 
organizations his predecessor had sought to bolster. 

At the beginning of President George W. Bush’s administration, 
establishing a new White House office appears like a reasonable 
next step. The White House Faith-Based and Community Initiative 
effort adds to previous efforts by trying to instill fairness in the 
Government grant system and ensure the rights of religious serv- 
ices groups. 

While this is a logical and necessary step, it has not been en- 
tirely successful. For instance, in the areas of food stamps issuance 
and providing drug treatment, groups intended to be treated equal- 
ly have ironically been punished. More troubling perhaps is that 
many potential programmatic successes have been blunted because 
of little or no cooperation from State and local governments. 
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As the subcommittee considers the merits of H.R. 1054, which 
has been assigned to this subcommittee, Members may consider ad- 
ditional changes to the law so that Americans in their time of need 
receive the greatest possible impact from the compassion of their 
neighbors. 

Already existing White House offices, the Faith-Based and Com- 
munity Initiative, and State and local efforts are uncoordinated, 
creating confusion and frustration amongst America’s grassroots 
services groups. Creating a comprehensive compassion strategy 
through executive branch reorganization may be necessary for the 
long-term accomplishment of reaching our fellow Americans in 
their time of need. 

I would ask if any other Members have opening statements? Con- 
gressman Owens, Congresswoman Watson. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mark E. Souder and the text 
of H.R. 1054 follow:] 
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Opening Statement 
Chairman Mark Souder 

“Authorizing Presidential Vision: 

Making Permanent The Efforts of the Faith-Based and Community 

Initiative” 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, 
and Human Resources 

Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
June 21, 2005 

Good afternoon and thank you all for coming. In particular, I welcome two 
distinguished colleagues on our first panel. Congressman Mark Green of Wisconsin and 
Congressman Bobby Scott of Virginia. 

We have two additional panels of eminent witnesses. Representing hundreds of 
years of total experience in service to others, I have no doubt that the collective 
compassion of our witnesses could generate its own electricity. 

We have not held a hearing on the provision of community services since April of 
2004, but this the Subcommittee’s eleventh hearing on the topic. It is also our first 
legislative hearing. Congressman Green’s proposal to make the White House Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives permanent, H.R. 1054, the Tools for Community 
Initiatives Act, raises an important debate that policy makers have confronted for decades. 
Mr. Green’s bill leads us to ask, “How do we organize the executive branch to promote and 
extend efficient and effective care to Americans in their time of need. As for the White 
House itself, it has been at least 15 years since the West Wing dedicated office space to the 
cause of grassroots service. 

President Bush’s Faith-Based and Community Initiative has now been in existence 
for nearly four years. While providing for much political controversy, the Initiative has 
also fostered significant advances in the way government reaches Americans in their time 
of need. If the aim of the federal government is to efficiently execute federal programs, 
then it follows that these programs should make great efforts to collaborate with and assist 
those who are already so engaged. Most fundamentally, this is the goal of the Faith-Based 
and Community Initiative. 

The President’s Initiative began in 2001 by documenting discrimination by federal 
grant programs against faith-based groups. Subsequently, President Bush issued executive 
orders to ensure equal treatment of all grant applicants, regardless of their religious nature. 
Three additional executive orders (13198, 13280 and 13342) established eleven offices in 
the White House and 10 executive branch agencies in order to realize the intent of the 
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equal treatment orders. Their work has focused on the cooperation of the federal 
bureaucracy, the grant programs themselves, and on communicating these efforts to service 
organizations throughout the country. 

H.R. 1054 seeks to make permanent the White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiative and its 10 agency offices. Such a proposal, however, compels us to 
investigate the experience of previous White House Administrations and, more simply, 
what other entities currently exist with similar missions. Moreover, the Subcommittee will 
examine the successes and shortcomings of the President’s Faith-Based and Community 
Initiative to understand what these experiences may tell us about how far we have come 
and where we need to go. 

The efforts of past Presidents, in fact, clearly illustrate how the Bush 
Administration’s efforts represent a commonsense addition to at least a decade and a half 
of Presidential vision and leadership. In 1989, President George H.W. Bush created the 
White House “points of light” office. After four years of national leadership in support of 
grassroots service organizations. President Bush passed a four-pillared White House office 
to President Bill Clinton. From 1993 to 2001, Clinton consolidated this office and 
eventually added the AmeriCorps, which sent forth volunteer citizens to the grassroots 
service organizations his predecessor had sought to bolster. At the beginning of President 
George W. Bush’s Administration, establishing a new White House Office appears like a 
reasonable next step. 

The White House Faith-Based and Community Initiative effort adds to previous 
efforts by trying to instill fairness in the government grant system and ensure the rights of 
religious sendees groups. While this is a logical and necessary step, it has not been 
entirely successful. For instance, in the areas of food stamp issuance and providing drug 
treatment, groups intended to be treated equally have, ironically, been punished. Most 
troubling perhaps, is that many potential programmatic successes have been blunted 
because of little or no cooperation with state and local governments. 

As the Subcommittee considers the merits of H.R. 1054, Members may consider 
additional changes to the law so that Americans in their time of need receive the greatest 
possible impact from the compassion of their neighbors. Already existing White House 
offices, the Faith-Based and Community Initiative, and state and local efforts are 
uncoordinated, creating confusion and frustration amongst America’s grassroots services 
groups. Creating a comprehensive compassion strategy through executive branch re- 
organization may be necessary for the long-term accomplishment of reaching our fellow 
Americans in their time of need. 


2 
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109th CONGRESS 
1st Session 


H. R. 1054 


To establish the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 2, 2005 

Mr. Green of Wisconsin introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Government Reform 


A BILL 

To establish the Office of Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 fives of the. United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Tools for Community 

5 Initiatives Act”. 

6 SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT. 

7 There is established in the Executive Office of the 

8 President the Office of Faith-Based and Community Ini- 

9 tiatives (hereafter referred to as “the Office”). 
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2 

1 SEC. 3. DIRECTOR. 

2 (a) Director. — The head of the Office shall be the 

3 Director of the Office of Faith-Based and Community Ini- 

4 tiatives, who shall be appointed by the President. 

5 (b) Pay op Director. — Section 5314 of title 5, 

6 United States Code, is amended by inserting after the 

7 item relating to the Administrator of the Centers for 

8 Medicare & Medicaid Services the following new item: 

9 “Director of the Office of Faith-Based and 

10 Community Initiatives.”. 

11 (e) Interim Director. — T he individual serving as 

12 the Director of the Office of Faith-Based and Community 

13 Initiatives on the date of the enactment of this Act may 

14 serve as Interim Director until such time as a Director 

15 is appointed by the President in accordance with sub- 

16 section (a). 

17 SEC. 4. RESPONSIBILITIES. 

18 (a) In General. — The Director shall encourage 

19 faith-based and community initiatives and work to elimi- 

20 nate improper Federal barriers so as to allow faith-based 
23 and community entities to compete for Federal funding 

22 to the fullest opportunity permitted by law. 

23 (b) Specific Duties.- — In carrying out the respon- 

24 sibilities of the Office, the Director shall — 

25 (1) develop, lead, and coordinate policies with 

26 respect to faith-based and community initiatives; 


•HR 1054 M 
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3 

1 (2) support faith-based and community initia- 

2 tives, especially those serving at-risk youth, ex-of- 

3 fenders, the homeless and hungry, substance abus- 

4 ers, those with HIV and AIDS, and welfare-to-work 

5 families; 

6 (3) work to expand the role of faith-based and 

7 community initiatives through executive action, legis- 

8 lation, regulation, and Federal and private funding; 

9 (4) ensure that the policy decisions made by the 

10 administration and the Federal Government are con- 

11 sistent with stated goals with respect to faith-based 

12 and community initiatives; 

13 (5) help to integrate policies affecting faith- 

14 based and other community organizations across the 

15 Federal Government; 

16 (6) coordinate public education activities de- 

17 signed to mobilize public support for faith-based and 

18 community initiatives by encouraging volunteerism, 

19 special projects, demonstration pilots, and public-pri- 

20 vate partnerships; 

21 (7) encourage private charitable giving to sup- 

22 port faith-based and community initiatives; 

23 (8) advise the President on options and ideas to 

24 assist, strengthen, and replicate successful faith- 

25 based and community initiatives; 
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1 (9) provide policy and legal education to State, 

2 local, and community policymakers and public offi- 

3 cials seeking ways to support and encourage faith- 

4 based and community initiatives; 

5 (10) develop and implement strategic initiatives 

6 in keeping with policies that will strengthen families, 

7 communities, and the institutions of civil society; 

8 (11) showcase and herald innovative grassroots 

9 nonprofit organizations and civic initiatives; 

10 (12) work to eliminate unnecessary legislative 

11 and regulatory barriers which impede the efforts of 

12 faith-based and community initiatives to solve social 

13 problems; 

14 (.13) monitor the implementation of policies 

15 with respect to faith-based and community initiatives 

16 by the Centers for Faith-Based and Community Ini- 

17 tiatives established within certain departments and 

18 agencies of the Federal Government; arrd 

19 (14) work to establish high standards of exeel- 

20 lence and accountability for faith-based and commu- 

21 nity initiatives. 

22 SEC. 5. ADMINISTRATION. 

23 (a) Officers.— The President shall assign to the Of- 

24 free such officers in addition to the Director, if any, as 
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1 the President, in consultation with the Director, considers 

2 appropriate to discharge the responsibilities of the Office. 

3 (b) Staff. — T he Director may appoint such ernploy- 

4 ees as necessary to carry out the functions of the Office. 

5 (e) Resources. — The President shall, in consulta- 

6 tion with the Director, assign or allocate to the Office such 

7 resources, including funds and other resources, as the 

8 President considers appropriate in order to facilitate the 

9 discharge of the responsibilities of the Office. 

10 (d) Obtaining Official Data. — T he Office may se- 

1 1 cure directly from any department or agency of the United 

12 States information necessary to enable it to carry out this 

13 Act. Upon request of the Director, the head of that de- 

14 partment or agency shall furnish that information to the 

1 5 Office. 

16 SEC. 6. DESIGNATED DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY LIAISON. 

17 (a) In General. — T he head of each designated de- 

18 partment or agency shall designate a liaison who shall be 

19 responsible for coordinating the activities of that depart- 

20 merit or agency with the Office. 

21 (b) Responsibilities of Llajsox.— E ach des- 

22 ignated department or agency liaison shall — 

23 (1) conduct, in coordination with the Office, a 

24 review of the policies and procedures of the dcs- 

25 ignated department or agency to identify any bar- 
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1 i-iers to the participation of faith-based and eommu- 

2 nity initiatives in the delivery of' social services by 

3 such department or agency, including, but not lim- 

4 ited to, regulations, rules, orders, procurement, out- 

5 reach activities, and other internal policies and prac- 

6 tices that either facially discriminate against or oth- 

7 erwise discourage or disadvantage the participation 

8 of faith-based and other community organizations in 

9 Federal programs; 

10 (2) coordinate a comprehensive effort to ineor- 

11 porate faith-based and community initiatives in the 

12 programs and initiatives of the designated depart- 

13 merit or agency; 

14 (3) propose initiatives to remove barriers identi- 

15 fied pursuant to the review conducted under para- 

16 graph (1); 

17 (4) propose the development of pilot, and dem- 

18 onstration programs to increase the participation of 

19 faith-based and community initiatives in Federal, 

20 State, and local initiatives; and 

21 (5) develop and coordinate the outreach efforts 

22 of the designated department or agency to dissemi- 

23 nate information to faith-based and community ini- 

24 tiatives with respect to programming changes, con- 

25 tracting opportunities, and other initiatives. 
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1 (c) Annual Report. — Not later than March 31 of 

2 each year, each designated department or agency liaison 

3 shall submit to the Office an annual report which shall 

4 include the following: 

5 (1) A description of the efforts by the des- 

6 ignated department or agency liaison to carry out 

7 the responsibilities under subsection (b). 

8 (2) A comprehensive analysis of the barriers to 

9 the full participation of faith-based and community 

10 initiatives in the delivery of social sendees pursuant 

11 to the review conducted under subsection (b)(1). 

12 (3) A summary of information made available 

13 to faith-based and community initiatives under sub- 

14 section (b)(5). 

15 (d) Designated Department or Agency. — For 

16 the purposes of this subsection, “designated department 

17 or agency” means a department or agency of the Federal 

18 Government with a Center for Faith-Based and Commu- 

19 nity Initiatives, and shall include the following depart- 

20 merits and agencies: 

21 (1) The Department of Education. 

22 (2) The Department of Labor. 

23 (3) The Department of Justice. 

24 (4) The Department of Health and Human 

25 Services. 
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1 (5) The Department of Housing- and Urban De- 

2 velopment. 

3 (6) The Department of Agriculture. 

4 (7) The Agency for International Development. 

5 (8) The Department of Commerce. 

6 (9) The Department of Veterans Affairs. 

7 (10) The Small Business Administration. 

8 SEC. 7. SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

9 It is the sense of Congress that — 

10 (1) Federal financial assistance for social serv- 

11 ice programs should be distributed in the most effec- 

12 tive and efficient manner possible; 

13 (2) the Nation’s social service capability will 

14 benefit if all eligible organizations, including faith- 

15 based and other community organizations, are able 

16 to compete on an equal footing for Federal financial 

17 assistance used to support social sendee programs; 

18 (3) in the administration or distribution of Fed- 

19 era] financial assistance, no organization should be 

20 discriminated against on the basis of religion or reli- 

21 gious belief; 

22 (4) the Federal Government must implement 

23 Federal programs in accordance with the establish- 

24 merit clause and the free exercise clause of the first 

25 amendment of the Constitution; 
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1 (5) consistent with the free exercise clause and 

2 the free speech clause of the Constitution, faith- 

3 based organizations should be eligible to receive Fed- 

4 eral financial assistance and to participate fully in 

5 any social ser-vice program supported with Federal 

6 financial assistance without impairing their inde- 

7 pendence, autonomy, expression, or religious ehar- 

8 acter; 

9 (6) any organization that receives Federal fi- 

10 naneial assistance to provide social sendees should 

11 be prohibited from discriminating against bene- 

12 ficiaries or potential beneficiaries of the services it 

13 provides on the basis of religion, religious belief, re- 

14 fusal to bold a religious belief, or refusal to partici- 

15 pate in a religious practice; 

16 (7) an organization that engages in inherently 

17 religious activities, such as worship, religious in- 

18 straction, and proselytization, should be eligible to 

19 receive Federal financial assistance, provided that 

20 the organization offers such religious activities sepa- 

21 rately in time or location from any program or serv- 

22 ice supported with direct Federal financial assist- 

23 ance, and that participation in any such religious ae- 

24 tivity must be voluntary for any beneficiary of a so- 
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1 dal service program supported with Federal finaii- 

2 eial assistance; 

3 (8) any faith-based organization that receives 

4 Federal financial assistance should be able to retain 

5 its independence and to continue to cany out its 

6 mission, including the definition, development, prac- 

7 tiee, and expression of religious beliefs, provided that 

8 it does not use Federal financial assistance to sup- 

9 port any inherently religious activity, such as wor- 

10 ship, religious instruction, or proselytization; 

11 (9) any faith-based organization that receives 

12 Federal financial assistance should be able to use its 

13 facilities to provide social sendees supported with 

14 Federal financial assistance, without removing or al- 

15 tering religious art, icons, scriptures, or other sym- 

16 bols from these facilities; and 

17 (10) any faith-based organization that receives 

18 Federal financial assistance should be able to retain 

19 any religious terms in the organization’s name, take 

20 religion into account in selecting board members, 

21 and include religious references in any organization 

22 mission statements or other chartering or governing 

23 documents. 

O 
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Mr. Owens. I want to commend the chairman for holding this 
hearing and I appreciate the effort that is moving forward to codify 
a program that has been in existence now for more than 4 years 
which has attracted my attention because of the fact that I was for- 
merly commissioner of a community development agency in New 
York which was responsible for the Community Action Program 
under the Economic Opportunity Act. The Economic Opportunity 
Act had at its center the community action programs which were 
designed to reach down into the communities and allow local com- 
munity organizations to run programs for the benefit of the poor 
constituents. 

Large numbers of churches participated in that program. Large 
numbers of churches sponsored programs and did them very well. 
During the time I was commissioner, we had a program which had 
26 community corporations which had big contracts with sub- 
contracts under them to other agencies. The total number of agen- 
cies under the umbrella of my agency was about 500 agencies pro- 
viding programs all the way from recreation and after school care 
programs to economic development programs, programs related to 
housing development, a whole range of programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. That knowledge and whole set-up is part 
of history but I assure you it is not lost. It is there in the archives 
for everyone to see. 

I applaud the effort by the Bush administration to reach down 
to community groups; they have been starved for a long, long time. 
That program was discredited because it didn’t have a proper 
power base, in my opinion, to keep it going, but it was a good pro- 
gram nevertheless. For small amounts of money, we got a return 
on programs run by local community groups, including church 
groups. 

Now we have the same thing which has returned in another 
form. My great fear here is whereas the Economic Opportunity Act 
and all the parts under it were codified, were authorized by Con- 
gress, had a clear set of criteria, clear procedures as to how you ap- 
plied, and a fair doctrine in terms of the distribution of the funds. 
The distribution started with identification of the areas in the 
country that had the highest poverty rate. 

So a poverty area was clearly defined, the indices of poverty were 
clearly laid out and within that poverty area, choices were made 
by local advisory groups in connection with a designated commu- 
nity action agency. As I said, my agency was an agency for New 
York City. Each one of the 26 areas had a separate advisory body, 
a community corporation board that made the decisions for that 
local area. 

I am saying all this because I think if you are passing out tax- 
payers’ money, there ought to be a clear criteria, ought to be a 
clear set of priorities and my great concern about the present ini- 
tiative, and I know there are many other concerns about the fact 
that you are using religious groups and giving them the privilege 
of selecting their personnel and a number of other issues which I 
don’t belittle, they are important issues. 

I am in favor of the program going forward and letting the Su- 
preme Court decide the nature of those other issues because I 
think it is long over due that we had some kind of program that 
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returned to offering some kind of resources to local communities. 
Those resources ought to be distributed in a fair and open manner. 
There ought not be the present situation where it is generally felt 
in my community and large numbers of churches want to know 
what can they do to become a part of it and want to know, do you 
have to be a Republican, do you have to be one of the favored few, 
do you have to be smiled upon by certain political operatives. It is 
not clear what the answers are because the way the money has 
been distributed up to now, there has been no criteria. 

The information about the program was rather scant for the first 
3 years, I think. Lots of written information is available now, you 
can get information on the Web site now, but 2 or 3 years ago, I 
couldn’t get the same information. It was all passed around in sort 
of closed circles. Large amounts of money were distributed, $2 bil- 
lion to $3 billion was distributed without codification of the kind 
this bill proposes. It raises many issues. 

There was an article in the New York Times that I think brings 
it home and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
enter this article in the record for all who would like to understand 
my concerns. This is an article that appeared in the New York 
Times on May 3, 2005 and talked about “Hispanic Group Thrives 
on Faith and Federal Aid” and focused on one particular group but 
described how the whole program works. 

At one point, this paragraph stuck out in my mind and I will 
close with this paragraph. It said, “A few months before last No- 
vember’s election, Labor Secretary Elaine Chao took Mr. Cortes’ 
advice, flying to Florida to give his organization $2.8 million for a 
youth employment program. In 2003, when the group began a 
housing initiative, a kick-off event attracted Mel Martinez, who at 
that time was the Federal Housing Secretary, who is running for 
Senator in Florida, and a $300,000 contract followed to counsel 
homebuyers. 

“The current issue of Nueva Esperanza’s newsletter shows Sen- 
ator Bill Frist, a Tennessee Republican and the Majority Leader, 
handing over a $500,000 check from his charitable foundation for 
the group’s work on preventing AIDS.” That last sentence relates 
to a charitable contribution, it was not taxpayers’ money. 

The other sums that were mentioned were taxpayers’ money. 
What criteria was used? How do you qualify? Do you compete with 
other people and why did it all come just before the election? These 
are the kinds of questions I think we ought to ask and answer. 

As we go forward to provide a program which I think is very 
much needed, let us clean it up and make certain it is a program 
where the taxpayers’ funds are made available on equal footing for 
everyone and that they are targeted to priority areas where you 
have the greatest need. 

I ask unanimous consent to put this article into the record, New 
York Times, May 3, 2005. 

Mr. SOUDER. I have unanimous consent that we will include that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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News Article 


Print This Page 


May 03, 2005 


Hispanic Group Thrives on Faith and Federal Aid 
Publisher: The New York Times 

By: Jason Deparle 

As a Baptist minister, the Rev. Luis Cortes has long sought to build a national 
network of Hispanic churches, one that would bring new power to an emerging 
minority. As an elected official, President Bush has long sought a more diverse 
Republican Party, one that would lure more blacks and Hispanics to a dominant 
conservative bloc. These days, the two are united by faith, friendship, and a line 
item in the federal budget called the Compassion Capital Fund. 

A religion-based fusion of politics and policy, the fund is the president's most 
tangible effort to help those he calls the "armies of compassion," small religious 
groups with shoestring budgets that care for the downtrodden. Over the last 
three years, it has spent $100 million to train such religiously motivated foot 
soldiers, and in some cases to give them small grants, on the theory that a bit of 
managerial coaching will mobilize new healing platoons. 

Operating from a converted envelope factory in North Philadelphia, Mr. Cortes's 
organization, Nueva Esperanza Inc., has one of the largest contracts of the 44 
groups chosen to provide the training to smaller organizations and distribute the 
federal cash. With $7.4 million, it has worked with 180 small programs from 
Miami to Seattle, making Mr. Cortes one of the most prominent Hispanic 
evangelicals in politics, even though he has found it more difficult than he 
expected to bring fledgling programs to scale. 

Viewed in one light, the compassion fund reflects decades of serious thought 
about fortifying civil society: by empowering grass-roots groups, it seeks a third 
way between cold government and cool indifference. Yet with much of the 
money flowing to conservative supporters of President Bush, the fund is also a 
tool of realpolitik, which Mr. Cortes readily invokes in mapping his partisan 
loyalties. 

'Tm not red, and I'm not blue," Mr. Cortes said in a recent interview. "I'm 
brown." 

"This is what I tell politicians," he said. "You want an endorsement? Give us a 
check, and you can take a picture of us accepting it. Because then you've done 
something for brown." 

A few months before last November's election, Labor Secretary Elaine L. Chao 
took Mr. Cortes's advice, flying to Florida to give his organization $2.8 million for 
a youth employment program. In 2003, when the group began a housing 
initiative, a kickoff event attracted Mel Martinez, who at the time was the federal 
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housing secretary, and a $300,000 contract followed to counsel homebuyers. 
The current issue of Nueva Esperanza's newsletter shows Senator Bill Frist, a 
Tennessee Republican and the majority leader, handing over a $500,000 check 
from his charitable foundation for the group's work on preventing AIDS. 

Fulfilling a promise from the 2000 campaign, Mr. Bush has appeared at two 
National Hispanic Prayer Breakfasts, which Mr. Cortes holds and which have 
also attracted top Democrats like Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton of New York. 

Touring the programs that Nueva Esperanza tries to help, it is easy to see why 
religion-based social services have captured the political imagination. In a 
section of North Philadelphia nicknamed the Badlands, the Rev. Patrick Cabelio 
Hansel runs the Goodlands photography project, providing children with 
cameras that turn streetscapes into art. From the blighted hills of Bethlehem to 
the Camden barrios, former addicts like the Revs. Jorge Navedo and Miguel 
Torres have ex-convicts seeking sobriety and pledging to ’’do life for Jesus." 

The Seed — 

Supporters of faith groups say that because they spring from a calling, not a 
federal financing stream, they are more cost-effective -- or more effective, 
period - than their secular counterparts. But can training from intermediaries 
like Nueva Esperanza help such groups expand? Can it give them the skills to 
raise more money, serve more clients and strengthen the safety net? 

Mr. Cortes says yes, but he also says the work has proved more challenging 
than he anticipated. "Some groups are never going to grow beyond where they 
are," he said. "If we could do it over, we would be harder on keeping people to 
the tasks." 

The roots of the fund extend to the 2000 election, when Mr. Bush promised an 
array of measures that would bring religion-based groups $8 billion a year. The 
bulk would have come from new tax laws to promote private giving, but Mr. 

Bush also called for new federal grants and new rules to make it easier for 
religious groups to apply for existing federal programs. When the ambitious plan 
failed in Congress, the president salvaged a modest compassion fund by 
including it in the budget of the Department of Health and Human Services. 

After supporters of the religion-based initiative complained that it had 
languished, a White House report said religious charities received $2 billion last 
year from 169 existing programs. But the compassion fund, which spent $43 
million last year, is the only source of new money specifically designated for 
religious groups. Community-based groups, like the United Way, can also 
apply. 

Grants from the fund have gone to some marquee conservative names, 
including Operation Blessing, a food distribution program founded by the 
televangelist Pat Robertson, and Dare Mighty Things, a company led by former 
associates of Charles W. Colson, a Watergate figure who went to prison and 
now runs a prison ministry. 

Scanning the list of recipients, critics said that the fund was rewarding old 
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Republican friends. But more interesting may be its potential to win new ones. 
Millions of dollars have gone to minorities in Democratic strongholds, like the 
Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ in Milwaukee, whose 
pastor, Bishop Sedgwick Daniels, a longtime Democrat, switched his support to 
Mr. Bush in 2004. Religious charities can use federal grants to provide services, 
but not to promote religious views. 

A federal judge found last year that one intermediary, Montana State University, 
unconstitutionally promoted religion by sharing office space, staff and financing 
with a nursing program engaged in proselytizing. "Religion permeates every 
aspect of the program," wrote Magistrate Richard W. Anderson, who noted in 
his decision that the program head, a state employee, put biblical passages at 
the end of his e-mail messages. 

For Mr. Cortes, the federal fund fulfilled a longtime ambition. Growing up Puerto 
Rican in a black section of Harlem, he developed what might be called a case 
of institution-envy. There were dozens of black colleges and scores of black 
religious groups but, in his view, few Hispanic equivalents. After graduating 
from Union Theological Seminary, he tried twice to form a national network of 
Hispanic evangelicals, without success. In 1981, he started the Hispanic Clergy 
of Philadelphia, and Nueva Esperanza sprang up as its social services arm. 

One Branch — 

The group is now a social services empire, with a charter high school, a 
suburban summer camp and a community college. As president, Mr. Cortes 
earned about $112,000 in salary and $29,000 in benefits last fiscal year, a 68 
percent increase over the two years since the group began receiving money 
from the compassion fund grant. His brother, Danny, ran the compassion fund 
program for the group and earned about $95,000 in salary and benefits. 

During the 2000 campaign, Tom Ridge, then the Pennsylvania governor, 
brought Mr. Bush by for a visit that stretched on for several hours. That was not 
enough to get Mr. Cortes's vote, which went to Ralph Nader. But after four 
years and more than $10 million in federal contracts, Mr. Cortes had projects in 
more than a dozen cities and cast a ballot last year for Mr. Bush. 

"I voted my self-interest,” he said. "For brown, it means that we'li be able to 
grow our institutions." 

Among those growing quickest is the Bethlehem Christian Training Center, in 
Bethlehem, Pa., whose leader, Marilyn Hartman, once did missionary work in 
Guatemala, in the constellation of Nueva Esperanza groups, Ms. Hartman's star 
shines brightly. She formed the group in her basement three years ago and now 
has a budget of $200,000, a staff of six, and programs that train inmates, 
counsel homebuyers and provide children with after-school care. She recently 
bought an abandoned car dealership for $1.2 million, which will house the 
center and its parent agency. 

Ms. Hartman credits Nueva Esperanza's training for much of her center's 
growth. When an initial assessment found deficiencies in program evaluation 
and financial management, ”1 said, 'Ick, I've got to improve,’" she said. She was 
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diligent about attending Nueva Esperanza's two-day training sessions and was 
inspired by the professional standards the group promoted. Ms. Hartman said 
her center, which now serves nearly 200 people a year, would have grown 
anyway, "but it would have taken us twice as long." 

Less encouraged, Felipe Castro speaks respectfully of the Nueva Esperanza 
training but says that his after-school program, Amparo de la Ninez, has gained 
nothing from it. A soft-spoken man from Puerto Rico, Mr. Castro came to 
Philadelphia with his wife, Myrtha, planning to learn English and return home. 
They said that in 1988 God ordered them to change their plans. 

"He tells me, 'My sister, I am Jehovah, the one who calls you to work with the 
children — don't be disobedient,'" Ms. Castro said. 

With donations and program fees, they bought a modest row house where their 
programs serve about 130 children, and they scrape by on a joint salary of $300 
a week. "It's not easy," Mr. Castro said. 

He joined the Nueva Esperanza training with hopes of learning how to raise 
more money, either from public or private sources. "But when I go to writing, 
forget it -- 1 no can write English," he said. Frustrated and busy with his daily 
work, he missed half of last year's four training sessions. 

One lesson Mr. Cortes has drawn from the work is that "there more Felipes and 
fewer Marilyns" - more groups with a limited ability to grow. 

David Wright, the director of the Roundtable on Religion and Social Policy at 
the State University of New York at Albany, said religious groups often had a 
strong sense of mission. But organizational growth requires different skills, and 
"these folks have a lot of other things on their plate," Mr. Wright said. "That's 
not to say they won't succeed with time." 

Although a national study of the compassion fund is still under way, an 
evaluation of Nueva Esperanza's work offered good marks. Edwin Hernandez, 
a researcher at the University of Notre Dame, found that 55 percent of the 
groups trained by Nueva Esperanza moved up a notch on a one-to-four scale of 
organizational skill. After two years, 38 percent scored at the top two levels, up 
from 14 percent at the end of the first year. 

"Overall, the program has been very successful," Mr. Hernandez said. 

Yet his report also hints at the underlying challenges. Among groups without 
tax-exempt status, only 28 percent attained it within the first two years. About 
40 of the 1 80 groups dropped out of training. And some groups acknowledge 
that they joined less for the training than for the chance to receive grants, which 
range up to $30,000. Only 18 percent of the groups progressed enough to 
receive them, leading to frustration on both sides. 

"I've been a little disappointed," said the project director, Danny Cortes. 

"Building organizational capacity is hard." 


Nonetheless, he added: "In every city I've gone. I've seen the value of this work 
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in helping an organization do their work more efficiently. I don't see how that's 
not a good use of money." 

Josue Figueroa, the Philadelphia field manager for Nueva Esperanza, said he 
was surprised that "some of the organizations haven't been more able to 
capitalize on the training. They're handing out 100 bags of food, and three 
years from now they'll be giving out 100 bags of food." 

Taking Root — 

Administration officials resist the idea that the fund is being used to court a 
political base — applications are reviewed by outside experts -- but Luis Cortes 
delights in the thought. Mr. Bush's initiative has changed federal grant making 
"in such a way that allowed me to get in,” he said. "Friends take care of friends 
- that's politics." 

Indeed, political leverage is one of the skills Nueva Esperanza seeks to teach. 
Scores of participants attend the Hispanic prayer breakfast in Washington each 
year, then fan out to meetings on Capitol Hill. In arming the new community of 
federal grant seekers, the compassion fund is a philosophical oddity — a 
conservative program that explicitly encourages more petitions for federal aid. 
The fund, through its training, also encourages grass-roots programs to seek 
private support. 

Collectively, intermediaries like Nueva Esperanza have worked with more than 
6,000 grass-roots groups. 

"Why are we getting 'greased'? There are more wheels squeaking now," Danny 
Cortes said. "Government responds to constituents." 

And many of those constituents salute the president. 

"I love Bush - his strength, his faith, his principles," said Arnaldo Ortiz, the 
director of Casa Refugio, a drug rehabilitation program in Bethlehem, Pa. 

"He's a man of prayer," said Ms. Hartman, of the training center. 

But that support is not unanimous. Mr. Hansel, of the Goodlands photography 
project, disapproves so strongly of Mr. Bush's tax cuts and the war in Iraq that 
he skipped the Washington prayer breakfast last year, saying that he may not 
"be as charitable as I would like if Bush was in the room." 

Nonetheless, Mr. Bush's standing among Hispanics has grown, with his 
demonstrations of faith a common explanation. Officially, surveys of voters 
leaving the polls last year showed Mr. Bush with 44 percent of the Hispanic 
vote, up from 35 percent in 2000. Some experts think sampling errors 
exaggerated Hispanic support for the president, but no one doubts that it grew. 

For a glimpse of one of the political currents running through the program, 
consider the after-school effort run by Mr. Castro, where a group of 
schoolchildren recently convened for what might be described as a Pentecostal 
poetry slam. 
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Though they call themselves the Celestial Voices, their earsplitting version of 
Psalm 100 sounded more martial than ethereal. "Yes! He is God!” "It is he who 
makes us!" 

"The songs get into your heart, and you feel like God really loves you,” said 
Francesca Alequin, 11. 

"You feel like God is hugging you," said Valerie Merced, 10. 

Having performed at the Republican National Convention in 2000, the Celestial 
Voices are no strangers to politics, and their vehement views are easy to distill: 
George Bush is good, his opponents are not. 

"President Bush is Christian," said Sade Melendez, 10, after a recent rehearsal. 
“He doesn't believe in abortion, and the other man does." 

"John Kerry believes in lesbians," said Jorge Granados, 10. 

"He said if the baby was in the stomach, you could kill the baby," said Krystalie 
Ocasio, 9. 

"He stinks," Sade said. 

Mr. Castro seemed surprised by the sharpness of the views, which he said 
were formed outside the program. "I'm not a political person," he said. "We just 
teach the Bible. We teach them God is real." 
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Mr. Souder. Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding 
this hearing. I want to say from the very outset, that I am the son 
of two preachers, my mother and father, so these comments are 
made with a full appreciation for church. I am also one who, as a 
lawyer and before coming to the Congress, represented a lot of 
churches. 

Today we begin the second hearing on faith-based program activ- 
ity, specifically on H.R. 1054, legislation introduced by Representa- 
tive Green to establish the Office of Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives in the Executive Office of the President. The first hear- 
ing on H.R. 1054 was held last Tuesday, June 14 before the Sub- 
committee on Federalism and the Census. 

H.R. 1054 would make permanent the Faith-Based Office within 
the White House and 10 agency offices. It would also express a 
sense of the Congress regarding the rules which should guide par- 
ticipation of faith-based organizations in Federal social service pro- 
grams. 

Let me be very clear. I do not object to the Federal Government 
finding ways to strengthen ties to faith-based organizations. I get 
very upset when this discussion comes up and some folk try to 
make it appear that there are Members of Congress that actually 
have something against faith-based organizations doing public type 
work. Nothing could be further from the truth. I would imagine if 
you polled the Congress, probably 99 percent of us now support the 
work that faith-based organizations have done and support them as 
long as the taxpayer dollar is being spent effectively and efficiently, 
and that those dollars are not used to discriminate against folks. 

Faith-based, non-profit and community-based organizations have 
long been involved in addressing the needs of families, individuals 
and communities. Churches and other faith-based organizations in 
my congressional district continue to answer the call of those in 
distress, in need of a place to rest and a refuge away from drugs, 
addictions and other ills. 

To support such efforts, we should encourage the good works of 
good people to help those who cannot help themselves. While en- 
couraging good works, we need to carefully scrutinize and review 
services provided by faith-based organizations. We need to know 
the extent of services provided; we need to know who is and who 
is not being served; and we need to know if the services work, 
again, going back to effectiveness and efficiency. 

Are they successful? The success of these programs remains an 
important issue to be determined. In September 2002, the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office released a report that I requested on 
charitable choice. The report found there is no data to support the 
opinion that faith-based organizations service providers perform as 
well as or better than others. It is 2005 and we still have no way 
to measure success of a faith-based program. 

I also have serious concerns regarding the administration’s ap- 
proach to faith-based initiatives. In no uncertain terms, I object to 
the use of Federal funds to support religious discrimination. Reli- 
gious discrimination in hiring for programs funded by the Federal 
Government is simply wrong. 
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It is equally objectionable for religious organizations to take Fed- 
eral money, my money, my constituents’ tax dollars, and turn away 
people because they do not subscribe to a particular religion or 
faith. I object to the entities receiving Federal funds if they cannot 
separate their religious activities from their secular activities or 
services. I object to the use of Federal funds to proselytize. I object 
to relaxing State licensing and certification standards for substance 
abuse counselors. 

The poorest and least served deserve to receive the best treat- 
ment available in their time of need. They must not be used as 
guinea pigs by unlicensed professionals or subject to unproven 
methods. That is not to say that faith-based programs do not work. 
It is just that they should be to standards and we must be able to 
measure them. 

Finally, I would object to diverting scarce funding from estab- 
lished public and non-profit organizations. Just recently, there was 
a conference of ministers where as we debated and were concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, about No Child Left Behind not having enough 
money, there comes a minister who was in charge of an organiza- 
tion telling preachers how they can get No Child Left Behind 
money. He has a business apparently doing that. I have said it be- 
fore and I will say it again, this diversion will only serve to under- 
mine current programs and create a smokescreen by seeming to do 
more with less. 

I am also concerned that as we take dollars and give them to 
faith-based organizations, are we then taking $10 or more away for 
things that are done the way they have been done in the past, in 
other words, by traditional organizations. 

Taking away scarce Federal resources from current providers is 
a very real problem that can be devastating. This was recently 
highlighted in an article which appeared in the May 17, 2005 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post entitled, “Two Fronts in the War on 
Poverty: Bush seeks more aid for church groups; others face uncer- 
tainty.” The paper read as follows: “Here in Baltimore,” and by the 
way, in my district around the corner from my house, a city noted 
for its unpretentious charm but also its deep social problems, “the 
Federal shift away from traditional community development pro- 
grams has generated widespread uncertainty. While the anti-pov- 
erty groups are confronted with an uncertain future, church-based 
organizations that often provide similar services but often have less 
experience are flourishing.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you again for holding this hear- 
ing. We need continued examination of the President’s approach to 
faith-based initiatives and more specifically, whether we really 
need to establish a permanent Faith-Based Office within the Exec- 
utive Office of the President. 

With that said, we need to determine what works and find ways 
to better assess the participation of faith-based organizations in 
Federal social service programs. The American people have en- 
trusted us in good faith to be responsible stewards with their hard- 
earned tax dollars. This demands that federally supported social 
programs, whether faith-based or secular in their orientation, be ef- 
fective and efficient in carrying out their mission. 
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In the midst of that examination, let us also not forget our obli- 
gation to the principles of religious tolerance and non-discrimina- 
tion. The struggle against discrimination and religious intolerance 
unfortunately remains with us. Even in this new century so rich 
with opportunity to right the wrongs of our past, we must ensure 
that H.R. 1054 is not a step in the wrong direction. 

I want to take a moment to thank Mr. Scott for addressing this 
issue so many times all over the country and just trying to make 
sure that all are clear as to what these faith-based initiatives really 
mean. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Elijah E. Cummings follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman: 

Today we begin the second hearing on faith-based program activity, specifically 
on H.R. 1054, legislation introduced by Rep. Green to establish the Office of Faith-Based 
and Community Initiatives, in the Executive Office of the President. The first hearing on 
H.R. 1054 was held last Tuesday, June 14, before the Subcommittee on Federalism and 
the Census. 

H.R. 1054 would make permanent the faith-based office within the White House 
and 10 agency offices. It would also express a “Sense of Congress” regarding the rules 
which should guide participation of faith-based organizations in federal social service 
programs. 

Let me be perfectly clear. I do not object to the federal government finding ways 
to strengthen ties to faith-based organizations. Faith-based, non-profit, and community 
based organizations have long been involved in addressing the needs of families, 
individuals, and communities. Churches and other faith-based organizations in my 
congressional district continue to answer the call of those in distress, in need of a place to 
rest, and a refuge away from drugs, addictions, and other ills. To support such efforts, we 
should encourage the good works of good people that help those who cannot help 
themselves. 

While encouraging good works, we need to carefully scrutinize and review 
services provided by faith-based organizations. We need to know the extent of services 
provided, we need to know who is and is not being served, and we need to know if the 
services work. Are they successful? 

The success of these programs remains an important issue to be determined. In 
September 2002, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) released a report I 
requested on charitable choice. The report found that there is no data to support the 
opinion that faith-based organizations service providers perform as well as or better than 
others. It is 2005 and we still have no way to measure the success of a faith-based 
program. 

I also have serious concerns regarding the Administration’s approach to faith- 
based initiatives. In no uncertain terms, 1 object to the use of federal funds to support 
religious discrimination. Religious discrimination in hiring for programs funded by the 
federal government is simply wrong. It is equally objectionable for religious 
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organizations to take federal money and turn away people because they do not subscribe 
to a particular religion or faith. 

I object to entities receiving federal funds if they cannot separate their religious 
activities from their secular activities or services. I object to the use of federal funds to 
proselytize. I object to relaxing state licensing and certification standards for substance 
abuse counselors. The poorest and least served deserve to receive the best treatment 
available in their time of need. They must not be used as “guinea” pigs by unlicensed 
professionals or subject to unproven methods. 

And, finally, I object to diverting scarce funding from established public and 
nonprofit organizations. I have said it before, and I will say it again. This diversion will 
only serve to undermine current programs and create a smoke screen, by seeming to do 
more with less. 

Taking away scarce federal resources from current providers is a very real 
problem that can be devastating. This was recently highlighted in an article which 
appeared in the May 17, 2005, edition of “ The Washington Post ”, entitled “Two Fronts 
in the War on Poverty; Bush seeks more Aid for Church Groups; Others Face 
Uncertainty.” 

Let me read you a paragraph that describes this quandary: 

“Here in Baltimore, a city notable for its unpretentious charm but also its deep 
social problems, the federal shift away from traditional community development 
programs has generated widespread uncertainty. While the antipoverty groups are 
confronted with an uncertain future, church-based organizations that often provide 
similar services but often have less experience are flourishing.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for holding this hearing. We need continued 
examination of the President’s approach to faith-based initiatives and more specifically, 
whether we really need to establish a permanent faith-based office within the Executive 
Office of the President. 

With that said, we need to determine what works and find ways to better assess 
the participation of faith-based organizations in federal social service programs. The 
American people have entrusted us in good faith to be responsible stewards with their 
hard-earned tax dollars. This demands that federally supported social programs, whether 
faith-based or secular in their orientation be effective and efficient in carrying out their 
mission. In the midst of our examination, let us also not forget our obligation to the 
principles of religious tolerance and nondiscrimination. The struggle against 
discrimination and religious intolerance unfortunately remains with us — even in this new 
century so rich with opportunity to right the wrongs of our past. We must ensure that 
H.R, 1054 is not a step in the wrong direction. 

I look forward to hearing testimony of today’s witnesses. 
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Mr. Souder. Any other Member wishing to make an opening 
statement? Congresswoman Watson. 

Ms. Watson. I want to add my thanks to those of the others for 
the Chair bringing this most timely issue up for a committee hear- 
ing. 

I, like my colleagues, think that services in the community ought 
to be provided through those who provide them best and who show 
results. Believe me, in a district like mine, I have thousands of 
churches that do have programs, Head Start programs, after school 
programs, rehab programs, etc. I think they are entitled to Federal 
funds as well. 

Here is where I draw the line. I feel that unless we very clearly 
state in the provisions and the regulations state that any group re- 
ceiving Federal funds through a faith-based and community initia- 
tive cannot discriminate as far as color, creed, religion or sexuality. 
I believe if we are using public dollars, those are dollars from tax- 
payers, that we have to make it very clear because why should not 
someone who does not believe in religion but has a tremendous 
need be restricted from going in to a program if it is funded by Fed- 
eral dollars. These are issues we have to think about, reflect on 
and come up with a fair policy. 

I have another concern too. That is, I know that there is going 
to be proselytizing on the side. You walk into a facility and it is 
a Southern Baptist, so on and so forth, why would they not want 
to encourage the young people to take a serious look at their 
preachings? I am a Catholic. I am the granddaughter of someone 
who was in the convent for 13 years. Obviously, she came out. 
[Laughter.] 

They do an excellent job of educating children. My grandmother 
did that in the home. There is never a time there is not a relation- 
ship to their religious principles, dogmas and beliefs. 

So we have to analyze, we have to take an in-depth look at what 
we put into law, what policies we make when it comes to faith- 
based funding for those programs out there that are so direly need- 
ed. 

I am very appreciative, Mr. Chair, that we have this opportunity 
to hear from our presenters, to raise the questions and to discuss 
this program. 

Thank you, so much. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Gutknecht. 

Mr. Gutknecht. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize, I was not going to say anything but I want to attach 
myself to remarks that were just made at least in part because the 
point was made that really needs to be reminded here and that is, 
this is not so much a debate about how much is going to be spent; 
it is a debate about who gets to do the spending and who can do 
it the most efficiently. 

I think we can have this discussion about discrimination, what 
level of discrimination is acceptable but I think we also have to un- 
derstand there is going to be a certain level of discrimination. We 
discriminate every day and I don’t think we should force organiza- 
tions, let me say in my case, I don’t think we should force Catholic 
schools to hire people who are anti-Catholic. At some point there 
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is some level of common sense that we have to use and that could 
be true of any organization. 

I also want to share a quick story that I heard from John Fund 
who is an editorial writer for the Wall Street Journal. He used this 
analogy in front of an audience once and I have stolen this, and 
I try to give him credit for it. 

He asked people to visualize that you go home from this meeting 
today and you open your mail and there is a letter there from an 
attorney’s office from a long way away. You open up that letter and 
realize you have been named an heir to an enormous fortune, that 
you didn’t even know existed. 

All of a sudden you are wealthy beyond your wildest dreams and 
you think about that and think, I would like to do something to 
help people less well off than I, I would like to do something to 
help my fellow human beings. You think about that because this 
is a windfall and you would like to donate a significant portion of 
this. You think about that for a while and then he asked the audi- 
ence, how many of you, the first thing you thought was, I know, 
I will give the money to a Federal program and you can almost 
hear snickers in the audience because we all know that if you real- 
ly want to help people who are down and out, probably the least 
efficient thing you can do is run it through a Federal bureaucracy. 

So the idea here, is there a way that we can use some of those 
institutions that are in the neighborhoods, that are in the commu- 
nities, that are doing good things every day and they are doing it 
with very little overhead. They are doing it not because it is a job, 
but because it is a mission. 

I don’t know whether this can succeed. To be really blunt, I am 
not sure you can co-mingle Federal programs and the charitable in- 
stincts that most Americans have, but I think it is worth a try. I 
hope we don’t all find our own little petty reasons to make certain 
that it doesn’t succeed. Whether we know it or not, there are lit- 
erally millions of Americans out there in all kinds of cities, towns 
and communities all around who are counting on these kinds of 
programs, and counting on religious leaders to help change their 
lives and change their futures. 

This is a great experiment. We are going to find out if it can 
work. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I will be brief and associate myself with some of the remarks al- 
ready made by other members of the subcommittee. 

Let me commend and congratulate both you and Mr. Cummings 
for the tremendous work that this subcommittee does. I know you 
have been all over the country holding hearings. I don’t know any 
other subcommittee that has as much work activity as I have seen 
generated in this one. I simply want to appreciate the leadership 
that both of you have displayed as we wrestle with some of the 
toughest issues, questions and problems facing our country. 

I come from a strong faith tradition like many other Members of 
the Congress. As a matter of fact, the church in my community is 
the primary provider of services, Catholic Charities, Catholic hos- 
pitals, Lutheran Family Services, Baptist College, Methodists for 
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Church Renewal. You could go on and on and on. That has been 
tradition in many communities throughout the country. 

It is somewhat difficult to see what it is we are talking about 
changing. Most of those institutions apply for a not-for-profit chart, 
get themselves a 501(c)(3) tax exemption and they go ahead and 
run programs. There are some who argue about the provision of 
services and whether or not certain activities ought to be licensed 
or codified and even though I am a psychologist, I can attest to the 
fact that I have seen faith activities that I thought were more suc- 
cessful in helping people rid themselves of substance abuse or alco- 
holism, so I have no problem whatsoever with the methodology, 
with the concept or the structure. 

I do believe that we are walking on shaky ground when we cre- 
ate opportunities and encourage institutions that are supposed to 
be the best in our land to discriminate against other people because 
they may not be the same in terms of their affirmation of faith. As 
a matter of fact, I recall one of the hearings suggesting if there was 
an institution that had some services to provide, that I could not 
work at because I did not profess that same kind of religious faith, 
then I don’t want the service either. 

I would rather that it go somewhere else. In the street, we call 
that help the bear. If I can’t work there and I have all the creden- 
tial, I meet all the requirements other than the fact that I don’t 
express the same faith, to be denied that opportunity, then I would 
just as soon be denied the service. 

I hope as we move this discussion and as we codify our institu- 
tionalize the concept of faith-based realities, that we not create a 
structure that encourages what should be the best institutions 
amongst us to become the worst institutions amongst us. 

I thank the witnesses for coming to testify and certainly for the 
work they have done on this initiative. I applaud Representative 
Scott who has been passionate relative to the position that I hold. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Souder. Congresswoman Brown-Waite. 

Ms. Brown-Waite. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my appreciation for your holding this hearing 
to bring our attention to the current state of and some of the obsta- 
cles before the President’s Faith-Based Initiative. 

As you know, our country has a long tradition of assisting indi- 
viduals, families and communities that have not fully shared in 
America’s prosperity. I am very proud of this heritage as are so 
many Members of Congress and feel the burden of carrying on the 
noble tradition. 

However, the Federal Government has the ability to better uti- 
lize its country’s resources through hundreds of faith-based and 
community organizations to deliver effective care and assistance to 
those in dire need. In the past, the Federal Government has too 
often ignored or impeded the efforts of faith-based and community 
organizations through bureaucratic red tape and superficial obsta- 
cles, the Federal Government has hindered the delivery of services 
very often to communities in need. I applaud the efforts of the 
White House Office and the Centers for Faith-Based Initiatives 
that are working to support these essential organizations. 
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Let me tell you about a faith-based organization back home in 
my district. It is known as Jericho Road Ministries. I have been 
there, I have talked with the individuals who are served by this 
wonderful organization. It is a rescue mission designed to provide 
up to 3 nights monthly, emergency shelter to homeless men and 
women in central Florida. Jericho Ministries also provides a 36- 
week rehabilitation program designed to help men reclaim their 
lives from the despair of homelessness and/or drug or alcohol addic- 
tion. This single organization has succeeded where government pre- 
viously has failed by reforming drug addicts and transforming 
them into productive citizens. 

Let me tell you a brief story about a young man I met there. His 
name is Keith. Keith came to Jericho Road Ministries as a drug 
abuser without a job or a home, and certainly without hope. Today, 
after completing their rehabilitation program, he has worked his 
way up in just 3 short years to be the area manager of a major re- 
tail store. Guess what? On his days off, he comes back to Jericho 
Road Ministries and actually helps to counsel and inspire men 
seeking to reclaim their lives. 

I represent this wonderful organization and could tell you about 
so many others in the community that the community supports. I 
agree with Mr. Gutknecht, when you think about helping an orga- 
nization that is worthwhile in your area, you don’t say, I am going 
to strike a check to the Federal or State Government but rather to 
one of those organizations out there that you know and trust, and 
that has proven itself in the community. 

I certainly look forward to hearing the testimony of the distin- 
guished panelists today so that we can join in our efforts in helping 
to continue the process of the faith-based and community organiza- 
tions. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. I thank everybody for their statements. It is good 
to know we all agree. 

First, I want to ask unanimous consent that all Members have 
5 legislative days to submit written statements and questions for 
the hearing record and that any answers to written questions pro- 
vided by the witnesses will also be included in the record. Without 
objection, so ordered. 

I also ask unanimous consent that all exhibits, documents and 
other materials referred to by Members such as Mr. Owens did ear- 
lier may be included in the hearing record and that all Members 
be permitted to revise and extend their remarks. Without objection, 
so ordered. 

Before we hear the first panel, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that we also have some additional materials to insert that 
staff has prepared. 

Our first panel consists of the Honorable Mark Green, a Member 
of the Congress from Wisconsin and the Honorable Robert Scott, a 
Member of Congress from Virginia. 

It is our standard practice to ask witnesses to testify under oath. 
However, because Members of Congress have already taken an 
oath upon entering the House of Representatives, it is not nec- 
essary to repeat that here. 
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First, we would like to welcome Congressman Green. Thank you 
for joining us. You are recognized for 5 minutes to talk about the 
general subject of faith-based and also your particular bill that you 
have introduced. 

STATEMENTS OF HON. MARK GREEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 

CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN; AND HON. 

ROBERT C. SCOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 

THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARK GREEN 

Mr. Green. Thank you for the opportunity to testify here today. 

The opening statements have all been very eloquent and I think 
in many ways laid out the issues that all of us must explore. 

I would like to talk briefly about the implementation of the 
Faith-Based Initiative and our plans to make its principles perma- 
nent. When President Bush issued his Executive orders to establish 
the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, he said 
“Faith-based and other community organizations are indispensable 
in meeting the needs of poor Americans and distressed neighbor- 
hoods. Government cannot be replaced by such organizations, but 
it can and should welcome them as partners.” I agree and I believe 
most Americans do as well. 

This community-governmental-organizational partnership is a 
critical part of helping our communities find tools to deal with the 
problems that society faces. While in some ways this partnership 
has not developed as quickly as it could or should, great progress 
has been made on a number of fronts. In order to build on this suc- 
cess, we need to continue reaching out to community groups trying 
to help our citizens who need it the most. 

Throughout history, faith-based organizations have shown that 
they understand the problems their communities are facing. After 
all, of course, they have relationships with the people they serve. 
They view those in need not as clients, but as neighbors. There are 
programs like Rawhide Boys Ranch in Waupaca County, WI, an or- 
ganization that helps troubled boys straighten out their lives or 
Holy Redeemer in Milwaukee, WI, a church that helps feed the 
hungry and find shelter for the homeless. These are organizations 
that reach out to those in need, not in order to further a religious 
ideology but because their mission, quite simply, is to help their 
neighbors. 

Unfortunately, faith-based groups have been unnecessarily re- 
stricted from serving the public as well as they could because of the 
beliefs that they hold. I say unnecessarily because as long as these 
organizations open their doors to everyone and do not require par- 
ticipation in their religious operations, they can and should be al- 
lowed to participate in Federal grant programs. Instead of closing 
doors to these groups, we should open them wider so that more 
people have additional opportunities to receive services and im- 
prove their lives. 

We must honor and follow the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion when it says, “Government shall not establish a religion,” but 
that same amendment also requires us to honor “religious liberty” 
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and that means allowing these groups to both practice their faith 
and serve their fellow Americans. 

The Bush administration has tried to accomplish this through its 
Executive orders creating the White House Office of Faith-Based 
and Community Initiatives. The office and its liaisons and various 
agencies have the tools and relationships to break down barriers 
that hold these groups back unnecessarily. While more needs to be 
done, this Initiative has already helped people fight addiction, stop 
youth violence, find a home, stay out of prison and manage dis- 
eases like AIDS. 

Another way the administration has helped is by creating the 
Compassionate Capital Fund. Since its launch 3 years ago, it has 
provided $99.5 million in grants to 197 organizations and sub- 
grants to over 1,700 grassroots organizations; provided nearly $100 
million for the Access to Recovery Program; provided new grant 
money to increase mentors for children of prisoners by 33,000 peo- 
ple. Overall, the office has increased grants to faith-based organiza- 
tions by 20 percent. 

This is excellent work that we must continue to buildupon. Most 
importantly, we need to ensure stability within the program from 
one administration to the next. Furthermore, we must make sure 
that our offices are coordinating with their State liaisons to ensure 
that every State understands the opportunities that are available 
to them. 

Incidentally, many States are beginning to recognize the value of 
State faith-based offices. Michigan Governor Jennifer Granholm, a 
Democrat, created a State Office of Community and Faith-Based 
Initiatives recently that will enlist religious organizations to recruit 
mentors for foster children, provide lower cost prescription drugs 
and fight substance abuse. 

Unfortunately, many States haven’t followed Michigan’s example. 
Just over 25 States have created offices or established State liai- 
sons to work with the White House Office of Faith-Based Initia- 
tives. With increasing needs and budget concerns, States need 
these partnerships to help them maximize our communities to meet 
community needs. 

There is little doubt that some groups will continue to attack 
faith-based partnerships and fight any Government partnership 
with any group that has religious connections. Governor Granholm 
responded to such criticism when she said, “This is not about a 
particular faith; this is about serving the citizens in the most effec- 
tive way.” Well said. This initiative is about serving people in the 
most effective way. 

We must embrace the work these organizations can do and work 
with them and the States to help meet our community and social 
challenges. With this initiative, we are finding mentors of kids in 
need, homes for the homeless, help for those with AIDS and alter- 
natives to gains. No one should stand in the way of organizations 
that are responsibly trying to help these kids just because they 
happen to be faith-based. 

I am currently developing legislation that guarantees the Faith- 
Based Initiative will continue in the years ahead and that every or- 
ganization that wants to help is able to. I believe we must show 
that government is committed to helping our citizens by making 
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the Faith-Based Initiative a statutory feature to ensure equal 
treatment for all. This long term commitment provides critical sta- 
bility to community groups and lets them know this is not just a 
passing government enterprise that will abruptly end with a new 
President. 

It also shows in statute what they can do consistent with the law 
and what they cannot do. There is more that the leaders of the 
Faith-Based Initiative have to do to better help those in need but 
they have done some great work to date. It is my hope this legisla- 
tion will begin a larger debate about what new steps should be 
taken to help facilitate and foster the efforts of the Government 
and our Nation’s benevolent service organizations. 

Again, I appreciate your holding this hearing and for your time 
and consideration. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mark Green follows:] 
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Statement of Rep. Mark Green, WI-08 
House Committee on Government Reform, 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
Legislative Hearing 

Authorizing the President’s Vision: Making Permanent The Faith-Based and Community 

Initiative 


Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, thank you for inviting me to testify today. 

When President Bush issued his executive orders to establish the Office of Faith-Based 
and Community Initiatives, he said, “Faith-based and other community organizations are 
indispensable in meeting the needs of poor Americans and distressed neighborhoods. 
Government cannot be replaced by such organizations, but it can and should welcome them as 
partners.” I agree, and I believe most Americans do as well. 

This government-community organization partnership is a critical part of helping our 
communities find tools to deal with the problems society faces. While, in some ways, this 
partnership hasn’t developed as quickly as it could or should, great progress has been made on a 
number of fronts. 

In order to build on this success, we need to continue reaching out to community groups 
that are trying to help our citizens who need it the most. Throughout history, faith-based 
organizations have shown that they understand the problems their communities are facing. After 
all, of course, they have relationships with the people they serve. They view those in need not as 
clients, but as neighbors. They are programs like Rawhide Boys Ranch, an organization in 
Waupaca County, Wisconsin, that helps troubled boys straighten out their lives; and Holy 
Redeemer in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a church that helps feed the hungry and find shelter for the 
homeless. These are organizations that reach out to help those in need, not in order to further a 
religious ideology, but because their mission is simply to help their neighbor. 

Unfortunately, faith-based groups have been unnecessarily restricted from serving the 
public as well as they could because of the beliefs they hold. I say “unnecessarily” because as 
long as these organizations open their doors to everyone and do not require participation in their 
religious operations, they can and should be allowed to participate in federal grant programs. 
Instead of closing doors to these groups, we should open them wider so more people have 
additional opportunities to receive services and improve their lives. 

We must honor and follow the first amendment to the Constitution when it says that 
government shall not establish a religion. But that same amendment also requires us to honor 
religious liberty. And that means allowing these groups to both practice their faith and serve their 
fellow Americans. 

The Bush Administration has tried to accomplish this through its executive orders 
creating the White House Office on Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. The office, and its 
liaisons in various agencies, have the tools and relationships to help break down barriers that 
hold these groups back unnecessarily. While more needs to done, this initiative has already 
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helped people fight addiction, stop youth violence, find a home, stay out of prison and manage 
diseases like AIDS. 

Another way the administration has helped is by creating the Compassion Capital Fund. 
Since its launch three years ago, it has provided $99.5 million in grants to 197 organizations and 
sub-grants to over 1,700 grass-roots organizations, provided nearly $100 million for the access to 
recovery program, provided new grant money to increase mentors for children of prisoners by 
33,000 people. Overall, the office has increased grants to faith-based organizations by 20%. 

This is excellent work that we must continue to build upon. Most importantly, we need to 
ensure stability within the program from one administration to the next. We must also ensure our 
federal offices are coordinating with state liaisons to ensure that every state understands the 
opportunities that are available to them. 

Incidentally, many states are beginning to recognize the value of state faith-based offices. 
Michigan Governor Jennifer Granholm created a state office of community and faith-based 
initiatives recently that will enlist religious organizations to recruit mentors for foster children, 
provide lower-cost prescription drugs and fight substance abuse. 

Unfortunately, most states haven’t followed Michigan’s example. Just over 25 states have 
created offices or established state liaisons to work with the White House Office of Faith-based 
and Community Initiatives. With increasing needs and budget concerns, states need these 
partnerships to help them maximize opportunities to meet community needs. 

There’s little doubt some groups will continue to attack faith-based partnerships, and 
fight any government partnership with any group with religious connections. Governor 
Granholm responded to such criticism when she said, "this is not about a particular faith. This is 
about serving the citizens in the most effective way." 

Well-said. This initiative is about serving people in the most effective way. We must 
embrace the work these organizations can do and work with them and the states to help us meet 
our community and social challenges. With this initiative, we are finding mentors for kids in 
need, homes for the homeless, help for those with AIDS and alternatives to gangs. No one should 
stand in the way of organizations that are responsibly trying to help these kids just because they 
are faith-based. 

I am currently developing legislation that guarantees that the faith-based initiative will 
continue in the years ahead and that every organization that wants to help is able to. I believe we 
must show that government is committed to helping our citizens by making the faith-based 
initiative a statutory feature in our executive branch and ensure equal treatment for all. This long- 
term commitment provides critical predictability to community groups, and lets them know this 
is not a passing government enterprise that will end abruptly with a new president. 

There’s more the leaders of the faith-based initiative have to do to better help those in 
need, but they have done some great work to date. It is my hope my legislation will begin a 
larger debate about what new steps should be taken to help facilitate and foster the efforts of the 
government and our nation’s benevolent service organizations. 

Thank you for your time and consideration today. 
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Mr. Souder. Mr. Scott. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. SCOTT 

Mr. Scott. Thank you for allowing me to testify today. 

I believe strongly that religious organizations can, they do and 
they should play an important and positive role in meeting our Na- 
tion’s social welfare needs. It has already been pointed out that 
many faith-based organizations participate in Government con- 
tracts. The Catholic Charities gets about $1 billion a year and has 
way before any faith-based initiative, so we are not talking about 
allowing faith-based organizations to participate; they already do. 

There is a right and wrong way for Government to partner with 
religious organizations. So before we pass any legislation making 
permanent a faith-based and community initiative, we must ask 
and receive clear answers to the question of how does this initiative 
change present law. 

It is one thing to just recite the good parts of the present law, 
but we should not camouflage what the changes are. And we are 
not fighting faith-based participation; we are talking about the 
changes that are being proposed. 

To begin with, there are four issues we have to directly address 
and we need some straight answers to. First, does this initiative 
allow Government to directly fund a house of worship? Two, does 
the initiative permit a program using Federal funds to proselytize 
during the Government-funded program? Three, does the initiative 
change the law to permit discrimination in employment with Fed- 
eral funds? Four, does the initiative change present law to permit 
the Government to award funds in a manner that displays favor- 
itism to one particular religion over another religion or secular or- 
ganization objectively more qualified to do the job? Until we get an- 
swers to those questions, we shouldn’t be making anything perma- 
nent. 

Let me go into those in more detail. First, the direct funding of 
a house of worship. Directly funding religious organizations is a 
Constitutional quagmire. My full remarks go into that in detail. 
But also, not only from a Constitutional point of view but a policy 
perspective, it has problems because direct funding indicates we 
might be regulating the churches, we might be subjecting the 
churches to Government scrutiny and audits, and we may under- 
mine the vitality of churches and the community members who 
may be less inclined to dig a little deeper to pay for the services. 
Finally, it threatens interfaith peace by pitting one group against 
another. What happens when one faith beats out another on a 4- 
3 vote? Just how ugly is the next political campaign going to look? 

Second, on proselytization, I think there is a clear consensus that 
you should not proselytize during the Government-funded program 
whether that proselytization is paid for or not with Government 
funds. We ought to make it clear that you can get the full benefit 
of the Government program without being proselytized and we 
should make that clear. 

On employment discrimination, we have to be clear as to how the 
faith-based initiative changes present law. Since 1941, we have had 
a policy of no discrimination with Federal money. That was made 
clear 40 years ago in the 1960’s, no discrimination with Federal 
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money. We have to also be clear that when you talk about religious 
discrimination, if you get a pass on religious discrimination, racial 
discrimination is essentially unenforceable. 

Finally, we are suggesting a profound change in civil rights law. 
For the last 40 years, when an employer has a problem hiring the 
best person because of race or religion, the employer had a problem 
because the weight of the Federal Government is on the side of the 
victim of discrimination trying to get a job. Here we have a change 
in Government posture where they are now protecting not the vic- 
tim of discrimination but trying to protect some right to discrimi- 
nate. 

We prohibit discrimination in employment because we have 
found that it is morally reprehensible to have someone apply for a 
job and be turned down just because of race or religion. If we allow 
discrimination in Federal contracts, we certainly lose our moral au- 
thority to impose racial and religious discrimination laws on indi- 
viduals. 

I take this personally because anybody my age who has been dis- 
criminated against, not being able to eat at the lunch counter, not 
being able to go to certain movies, getting stuck in the back of the 
bus, so when somebody suggests what is the problem with Catho- 
lics hiring Catholics or Whites hiring Whites or anything like that, 
I take it personally. 

If someone is going to change the law and allow this discrimina- 
tion, I just want to let them know that we are not going to be silent 
as they try to change those laws. 

On the issue of favoritism and objective merit, right now faith- 
based organizations have the right to apply and compete. Does this 
or does it not allow favoritism for one religion over another? If you 
have another religious group and a secular group with objectively 
more qualified proposals, can you give favoritism to another organi- 
zation or not? 

Finally, let me say a quick word about vouchers. Many of the 
Constitutional issues that apply to direct funding do not apply to 
vouchers but you do have governance problems, one of which is it 
is virtually impossible to guarantee the availability of services 
where people with vouchers are coming and going and quality con- 
trol is virtually impossible to apply. 

Whatever the problems churches may have in getting Federal 
grants, all small organizations have so there may be some common 
ground on providing technical assistance, community action agen- 
cies or other ways to provide assistance to small groups trying to 
get Federal contracts, but they should not be able to discriminate 
as they do it. 

We are not talking about expanding the number of people that 
can get contracts. Any organization that can sponsor a program 
under this faith-based initiative could do it anyway if it agreed not 
to discriminate in employment. 

Again, I want to focus the attention on the four questions I 
asked: can you directly fund a church; can you proselytize during 
a program; what is the deal on discrimination; and favoritism. And 
how does this change present law because right now, faith-based 
organizations can and do apply for Federal grants and sponsor Fed- 
eral programs and they do it like everyone else — they use the 
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money for which it was appropriated and don’t discriminate in em- 
ployment. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Robert C. Scott follows:] 
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Making Permanent the Efforts of the Faith-Based and Community Initiative” 

Tuesday, June 21, 2005 - 2:00 p.m. 

2154 Rayburn House Office Building 

Good afternoon. Thank you Chairman Souder, Ranking Member Cummings, and 
distinguished Members of the subcommittee, for allowing me to testify before you on this very 
important subject. 

I strongly believe that religious organizations can, do and should play an important and 
positive role in meeting our nation’s social welfare needs. But there is a right way to partner 
government with religious organizations and a wrong way. Before we pass any legislation 
making permanent the faith-based and community initiative, we must ask - and receive a clear 
answer to - the question: how does the initiative change present law? To begin a response to this 
inquiry, I think we need to examine four very fundamental areas: (1) does the initiative allow 
government to directly fund a house of worship; (2) does the initiative permit a program using 
federal funds to proselytize during the government funded program; (3) does the initiative change 
the law to permit discrimination in employment using public funds; and (4) does the initiative 
change present law to permit the government to award funds in a manner that displays favoritism 
for a particular religious program over an objectively more qualified program run by a different 
religion or a secular organization? Until we answer these questions, we should not be making 
anything permanent. 

Direct funding of a house of worship 

The first question to ask is whether the initiative permits government to directly fond a 
house of worship, and if so, under what circumstances. This question must be asked from both a 
constitutional and a policy standpoint. 

The controlling judicial authority on the constitutional constraints on government aid to 
religious institutions is the concurring opinion of Justice O’Connor in Mitchell v. Helms . 1 
Justice O’Connor’s concurrence, joined by Justice Breyer, represents the balance of power of the 
Court and is therefore the narrowest grounds upon which we must examine Establishment Clause 
jurisprudence. 2 

A reading of Justice O’Connor’s concurrence makes clear that she specifically rejected 
the plurality’s single-minded and exclusive focus on neutrality and disputed the plurality’s 
contention that direct government aid to a pervasively sectarian institution is constitutionally 
acceptable; “we have never held that a government-aid program passes constitutional muster 
solely because of the neutral criteria it employs as a basis for distributing aid ... I also disagree 
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with the plurality’s conclusion that actual diversion of government aid to religious indoctrination 
is consistent with the Establishment Clause .” 3 

In Justice O’Connor’s view, a statute raises sensitive establishment clause concerns when 
it involves direct funding of religion. “In terms of public perception, a government program of 
direct aid to religious schools based on number of students attending each school differs 
meaningfully from the government distributing aid directly to individual students who, in turn, 
decide to use the aid at the same religious schools. . . This Court has recognized special 
Establishment Clause dangers where the government makes direct money grants to sectarian 
institutions .” 4 

In cases such as this. Justice O’Connor will look at a range of factors, including, notably, 
the constitutional safeguards present, and the degree of entanglement between government and 
religion. In Justice O’Connor’s own words, “the program [should] include adequate safeguards ” 5 
and the fends should not “create an excessive entanglement between government and religion .” 6 

Under these tests, there is a very real concern that the faith-based initiative would fail to 
pass constitutional muster. 

From a policy perspective, it is simply a bad idea to give direct funding to a house of 
worship. Under the President’s initiative, religious institutions face a series of unintended, and 
unappealing, consequences as a result of being fed by the hand of government. 

First, the government always regulates what it finances. This occurs because public 
officials are obligated to make certain that taxpayer fends are properly spent. Once churches are 
financed by the public, some of their freedom will be placed in jeopardy because regulation is 
certain to follow. 

Second, the privacy of houses of worship will be open to government - and public - 
scrutiny. Church books will be subject to audit or face regular spot checks by federal inspectors 
in order to ensure appropriate accountability. 

Third, government handouts will undermine the vitality of our churches and community 
members. Millions of Americans are active with their local churches and houses of worship, 
making special contributions as a way to strengthen their ties to their faith traditions and increase 
personal piety. Once religious institutions are working in tandem with the government and are 
receiving tax dollars to carry out their work and provide services to the less fortunate, members 
may feel that their assistance is no longer necessary, or they may be less inclined to “dig a little 
deeper” to help with church expenses. 

Finally, the faith-based initiative threatens interfaith peace by pitting faith groups against 
each other in competition for public funds. The synagogue a few miles away that offers 
counseling services is no longer a partner in your community involvement, but a competitor for 
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funding and attention. And after the competition, what will the political ramifications be? For 
example, my city, Newport News, has a Jewish mayor. The Jewish population in my hometown 
is maybe two or three percent. What happens when you have a Baptist, an Episcopalian, a 
Jewish, and a secular group all competing for the same contract to run a federally funded social 
service program? If the vote happens to come down four to three for the Jewish group, just how 
ugly is the next campaign season going to become? 

Proselvtization 

There seems to be relative consensus that public funds may not be used for inherently 
religious activities, such as worship, religious instruction and proselytization, and that 
participation in religious activities must be separate from the government sponsored program and 
must be voluntary on the part of beneficiaries. However, if this is the case, then it must be made 
clear. Promulgated regulations are ambiguous at best. For example, some agency regulations 
simply state that such activities, if offered, must be separate, “in time or location,” and that they 
be “voluntary for the program beneficiaries.” 7 

This language would allow an organization to compartmentalize the delivery of services 
into, for example, fifteen-minute increments of time, and to alternate between religious and non- 
religious segments of the program, or to immediately follow the provision of services with a 
religious element, without ever distinguishing between the two. Moreover, the regulations often 
do not require that a beneficiary be informed of his/her option to abstain from religious activities, 
and therefore a beneficiary is not likely to know that he/she does not have to remain or 
participate. These loopholes should be closed. 

Employment Discrimination 

Under Title VII, religious organizations may discriminate in positions paid for with their 
own money. The question here is whether that exemption ought to extend to positions paid for 
with federal funds for entirely secular purposes. While the Administration and Majority clearly 
read this extension into Title VII, 8 there is no legal authority for that position. In addition, the 
overwhelming evidence at hearings is that religious organizations do not need to discriminate in 
order to operate successful programs. The fact is that anything that can receive funding under 
charitable choice could already receive funding prior to charitable choice if it agreed to not 
discriminate. For decades, religiously motivated organizations have been funded like all other 
private organizations are funded: they had use the funds for the purpose for which they were 
appropriated; they were prohibited from using taxpayer money to advance their religious beliefs; 
and they were subject to laws that prohibit discrimination in employment. 

People should not be taxed to provide employment for which they are ineligible on 
religious grounds. I do not agree with the notion that it somehow undermines religious 
institutions if they are asked to associate with people of other religions in doing various good 
works. When religious services or directly religious activities are being carried on, shared 
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religion as a condition for certain forms of activity is clearly justified. But to argue that it would 
somehow undermine a particular religious group’s sense of mission if it had to hire people of 
another religion for a secular service such as serving food, offering counseling, building housing, 
or doing maintenance services in a child care center, imputes to religions a narrowness of outlook 
which is unjustified and socially corrosive. Religious organizations are free to make employment 
decisions using religious criteria for programs run with their own money, but no citizen should 
have to pass someone else’s religious test to qualify for a tax-funded job. 

Furthermore, as Dr. Martin Luther King observed, the hour of worship is one of the most 
segregated hours in American society. This is sadly still true today. A law which by its silence is 
very likely to be interpreted as permitting religious discrimination in hiring will result in a great 
deal of racial discrimination as well. How many African Americans will be hired by Bob Jones 
University should they receive federal funds if employment is limited to the co-religionists of the 
recipient? How many white people will be employed as security guards in public housing by the 
Nation of Islam? And what of the many other religious organizations that are either 
overwhelmingly white or overwhelmingly black? We do not think that these groups should be 
empowered to hire only members of their own religion, which will in many cases also mean only 
members of their own race. 

Consider also the extension of religious discrimination to gender discrimination. For 
example, a Catholic organization could claim religious exemption when it refuses to hire a single 
mother, whether due to divorce or premarital sex. An how will the organization know? Are we 
going to change privacy laws and allow employers to inquire into religious affiliation and levels 
of religious observance/adherence, marital and family status, etc.? 

Several of the Administration and Majority attempts to further the faith-based initiative 
actually seek to roll back civil rights protections and statutes that are currently good law. The 
law of the land since shortly after the March on Washington has been that there is no 
discrimination with federal funds. The so-called “faith-based initiative” represents a profound 
change in policy. 

Since 1965, if an employer had a problem hiring the best qualified applicant because of 
discrimination based on race or religion, that employer had a problem because the weight of the 
federal government was behind the victim of discrimination. But the faith-based initiative 
proposes to shift the weight of the federal government from supporting the victim to supporting 
the employer’s so-called “right” to discriminate. That is a profound change in civil rights 
protection. And if we don’t enforce discrimination laws in federal contracts, with secular 
programs, where is our moral authority to tell private employers, who may be devoutly religious, 
what they can do with their private money? A policy of religious discrimination in employment 
is wrong in the private sector; it is certainly wrong with federal funds. 

There is no compelling reason to discriminate using federal funds other than that those 
seeking discrimination do not agree with the 1964 Civil Rights Act. If that is the case, then say 
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so and let’s revisit that piece of legislation, rather than taking it apart piece by piece through 
social programs and statutes. Employment discrimination is ugly. You can put lipstick on a pig, 
but you can’t pass it off as a beauty queen. And you can dress up “We don’t hire Catholics, Jews, 
and Hindus” with poll-tested semantics and euphemisms, but you can’t pass it off as anything 
other than ugly discrimination. 

Objective Merit 

The fourth question that needs to be answered is whether the government is going to be 
giving out public funds based on objective merit, or whether it is going to exercise favoritism in 
handing out these funds and choose a particular religious organization to receive funds over an 
objectively more qualified program run by either a different religion or a secular organization. If 
favoritism is the case, then the government should say so. If not, then what is the change to 
current law? 

Now there is no dispute that preferential support for one religion over another is dearly 
unconstitutional under the Establishment Clause.’ So if favoritism is the purpose, then we need 
to change the Constitution. If the purpose of the initiative is not favoritism, then the government 
needs to lay out the objective criteria it uses to determine which programs should receive 
funding. 

And then we need to go back and ask: if the purpose is not favoritism, well then what is 
it? Religious organizations were already receiving government funds for social service programs 
even without the faith-based initiative. So what is the purpose of the law? This is an elementary 
question that should be answered before we create and enact any law. 

Vouchers 


I’d like to briefly discuss the issue of vouchers. Based on recent court rulings, many of 
the constitutional arguments I have discussed in my testimony do not apply to vouchers. 
However, vouchers do create problems of their own. 

The Supreme Court decision in Zelman v. Simmons Harris . 10 which allowed the use of 
vouchers at religious schools, established a strict set of requirements that must be met in order to 
find a voucher program constitutional. According to the Court, a voucher program must be 
completely neutral with respect to religion, use of vouchers at a religious institution must be a 
wholly genuine and independent private choice, the vouchers must pass directly through the 
hands of the beneficiaries, the voucher program must not provide incentives to choose a religious 
institution over a non-religious one, there must be genuine and legitimate secular options, and 
there must be a secular purpose for the voucher program. ' 1 Therefore, any voucher program 
established by the government for social service programs must satisfy these criteria. And 
voucher programs would need to be limited to those areas in which wide-ranging secular options 
are available. Furthermore, beneficiaries should be notified of their options. 
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Administrative concerns are also raised by vouchers programs. One main concern is that 
under a voucher program, there is no way to ensure availability of services. Absent a direct 
funding stream to a particular organization, it is impossible to make certain that a particular type 
of service will be offered in any given area. Another concern is that vouchers jeopardize the 
financial stability of both religious and secular non-profit agencies by replacing the more reliable 
grant and contract funding they receive with unpredictable voucher funding. Finally, it is 
difficult to provide quality control over all of the programs that may want to partner with 
government. Quality control is necessary both to'ensure that the public funds are being used for 
the purpose for which they were distributed and to ensure that those using the vouchers are 
receiving quality services. 

Conclusion 


Faith based organizations have been receiving government funding for social service 
programs for decades. It is true that there are many faith based organizations that are too small to 
have the administrative infrastructure to handle the logistics of partnering with government, but 
this is not unique to religious organizations; this is equally true of small, secular community 
organizations. If the government wants to better equip such organizations to partner with 
government in the provision of social services, then we need to figure out the best way to provide 
outreach and technical assistance to all such organizations, or we should use a community action 
agency structure to administer programs in partnership with local religious and community 
organizations. But the faith-based initiative in its current form is not the answer. 

Finally, it is difficult to support legislation which purports to provide an enhanced ability 
to provide social services to those in need when the legislation itself does not authorize a single 
dollar in additional funds for social service programs. This fact, when combined with the severe 
cuts in the Administration’s budget for social services, will place severe constraints on the 
ultimate viability of charitable choice programs. It is indeed ironic that at the same time the 
Administration and the Majority are touting to this country a commitment to values, the need for 
compassion and the benefit of making the faith-based initiative permanent, they have elected to 
slash the budgets of the very programs that are necessary to promote the welfare of the American 
people. Rather than cutting funds across the board and laying the responsibility on a few 
community churches, the government ought to focus on funding for everybody. 

Thank you again for permitting me to testify before you. I would like to request that my 
full testimony be admitted for the record. And I would be happy to answer any questions you 
might have. 
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1. Mitchell v. Helms, 530 U.S. 793, 809 (2000). 

2. The Justices in Mitchell v. Helms, 530 U.S. 793 (2000) joined in three different opinions. 
Justice Thomas wrote the plurality opinion, joined by Chief Justice Rehnquist and Justices Scalia 
and Kennedy. Helms v. Mitchell, supra, at 801 (Thomas, J., plurality opinion). Justice Souter, 
joined by Justices Stevens and Ginsburg, wrote a dissent. Id. at 868 (Souter, J., dissenting). 
Justice O’Connor, joined by Justice Breyer, wrote the determinative opinion in the case and the 
one that provides the most authoritative guidance on the current meaning of the establishment 
clause. Id. at 836 (O’Connor, J., concurring). 

3. Mitchell v. Helms, 530 U.S. 793, 840 (O’Connor, J., concurring). 

4. Id. at 842, 843. 

5. Id. at 687. 

6. Id. at 845. 

7. See e.g., Charitable Choice Provisions and Regulations; Final Rules, 68 Fed. Reg. 56430, 
56444, 56446-7 (Sept. 30, 2003) (codified at 42 C.F.R. pts. 54, 54a and 45 C.F.R. pts. 96, 260, 
1050); Charitable Choice Provisions Applicable to Programs Authorized Under the Community 
Services Block Grant, 68 Fed. Reg. 56466, 56470 (Sept. 30, 2003) (codified at 45 C.F.R. pt. 
1050); Charitable Choice Provisions Applicable to the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
Program (68 Fed. Reg. 56449, 56465 (Sept. 30, 2003) (codified at 45 C.F.R. pt. 260). 

8. See, e.g.. Department of Justice memorandum dated June 26, 2001 (“We conclude, for the 
reasons set forth more fully below, that an FBO receiving direct federal aid may make 
employment decisions on the basis of religion without running afoul of the Establishment Clause, 
and that an FBO organized under section 501(c)(3) may invoke the title VII exemption and staff 
on a religious basis.”) 

9. See, e.g., Larson v. Valente, 456 U.S. 228, 244 (1982) (“The clearest command of the 
Establishment Clause is that one religious denomination cannot be officially preferred over 
another.”) 

10. Zelman v. Simmons Harris, 536 U.S. 639 (2002). 

11. Id. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you for your testimony. 

If we can agree to disagree on some of fundamental characteriza- 
tions, I believe that your statement proposes to discriminate 
against those who would practice a consistent faith and whether 
they should be eligible for Government grants may be another 
question. We will debate that. I believe for you to say a church 
must hire somebody who disagrees with that church in effect says 
a church that applies a consistent philosophy through their organi- 
zation is not eligible, is not welcome to participate in antipoverty 
programs. 

I understand that position; we have argued that many times on 
the House floor, many times in the Education Committee, you guys 
argue in the Judiciary Committee, but I wanted to focus very par- 
ticularly on the legislation today and first ask Mr. Green a tech- 
nical question. 

It looks to me like in the Sense of Congress Section, Section 7, 
you would address some of the questions that Mr. Scott raised, but 
fundamentally your bill tries to put this in as a directorate. It 
would have to be debated as we went through the legislative proc- 
ess. Is that correct? 

Mr. Green. You are correct. In the opening remarks of my es- 
teemed colleague and some of the opening statement, references 
were made to profound changes in current law. That is not what 
we are doing here. We have the advantage of having had the Exec- 
utive orders in place now for several years as the gentleman men- 
tioned, and we have a history or track record. My goal with this 
legislation is largely to make sure it does not expire. 

A lot of these organizations that are hoping to be able to utilize 
Federal funds to help lift lives and heal communities are now look- 
ing at the possibility that it may all go away in 3 to 3Yz years’ 
time. I hope to provide some stability and predictability. 

Second, the other important reason for putting this into statute 
and codifying it is to create clear guidelines on what they cannot 
do, which I think is as important as anything. A number of Mem- 
bers have rightly raised concerns. I think the best way to address 
those concerns is to spell them out, as has been done in the Execu- 
tive order but now give it the force of statute so it is there for ev- 
eryone to see what an organization can do and more importantly, 
what it cannot and should not do. 

Mr. Souder. In your opinion, in the Sense of Congress Section 
of this bill, Section 7, does this freeze the Executive orders or 
would a new President be able to issue other Executive orders 
within this framework? 

Mr. Green. I don’t know the answer to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. Because in many of these, we deal with it bill by 
bill. For example, it may come up in the Head Start bill, it is part 
of welfare reform and the question is whether that will be contin- 
ued. I think one of the fundamental questions we need to work 
through in your bill, because I see the arguments for both from our 
perspective codifying in the law more generally and on the other 
hand, would this apply to programs we have never legislated on? 
How do we work through the actual implementation? 

I wanted to ask this of Mr. Scott. Ironically, one of the problems 
we have right now is it is fine to say we can’t move this bill until 
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we get some answers from the administration. The administration 
refuses to testify. The reason they refuse to testify is because they 
say right now the office is under the White House directly, there- 
fore, it is pre-decisional information. They are not subject to the 
Congress, that we can bring people forward from the different 
agencies but the different agencies with pressures from OMB and 
from the White House directly in many cases don’t actually control 
the programs. 

I find myself in a very ironic position. Personal friends with peo- 
ple who are administering the program, supportive of a particular 
program, but basically I have a Constitutional question right now. 
If programs are going to be directed directly out of the White 
House and by OMB, should there not be congressional oversight 
even if I happen to agree with them? Certainly I believe there 
should be congressional oversight should the White House change 
parties and then we are doing oversight but I am trying to be con- 
sistent enough to say I believe it ought to happen regardless of who 
is in charge, even if I like what is going on. 

Do you have a fundamental opposition to what Mr. Green is try- 
ing to do by codifying this so we can actually get oversight? 

Mr. Scott. You have asked a lot of different questions. One is 
how you get the prohibition against discrimination, where that 
came from, particularly in light of the exemption under Title 7. The 
prohibition against discrimination has been kind of a compilation 
of things but the most direct prohibition against discrimination has 
been in President Johnson’s 1965 Executive order which expanded 
Executive orders going back since 1941. 

Mr. Souder. Can I clarify what my comment was? In Congress- 
man Green’s bill in Title 7 under “Sense of Congress,” things relat- 
ed to discrimination. The question is, this bill could theoretically be 
done two different ways. It could have the first six sections which 
look to me like they are mostly making the office permanent and 
then Section 7 which may or may not since it is the sense of Con- 
gress, have the effect of codifying the Executive orders. If we did 
that, you would have a problem with the bill? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, I would have a real problem because it depends 
on which Executive order you codify. If you codify Johnson’s Execu- 
tive order, then that would be fine. President Bush, as you indi- 
cated, signed another Executive order which allowed discrimina- 
tion. Some bills have specific prohibitions against discrimination. 
You mentioned Head Start and some others which have specific 
prohibitions against discrimination. You can’t change statute with 
an Executive order. So if you allow discrimination in all programs, 
by statute, then you are right. You could not change that by Execu- 
tive order. 

It is interesting you mentioned it was under the White House 
and not under anybody’s authority. It asks the question: why are 
these programs in the White House and not in the various agencies 
if you are funding certain programs? The agencies fund programs 
the old-fashioned way. You fund the best program by objective 
standards. If that is not what you are doing, what are you doing? 
Is it religious discrimination, is it favoritism, is it politics or what? 
Why is this thing run out of the White House? If it is a health pro- 
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gram, why isn’t it run out of Health? If it is a housing program, 
why isn’t it run out of Housing? Those are the real questions. 

In response to another question you asked, why should someone 
of one religion have to work with somebody of another religion, 
whatever you think about it, I thought we had decided that in the 
1960’s where whether you like to or not, whether you are devoutly 
religious or not, even with your own private money, we have de- 
cided that religious discrimination was so odious that we decided 
it ought to be illegal. In the 1960’s, we had the votes. 

There is obviously a reconsideration of whether or not people 
ought to have to work with people of different religions and we are 
revisiting the question. 

Mr. SOUDER. I was trying to avoid the argument but as you know 
full well, we have a difference of opinion on the interpretation of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act as it relates to religious discrimination, 
the courts have not been consistent in how they have interpreted 
this and that is why we have had to do all sorts of things. 

Mr. Scott. The courts have been consistent. 

Mr. Souder. Oh, no. They have said that Catholic schools can 
get money for buses; they said Catholic schools can get money for 
computers even if they hire only Catholics. As you correctly pointed 
out in the vouchers, in the vouchers it is even more confusing. 
There it is more of a management question, they allow the vouch- 
ers but even in some direct funding, they allow discrimination to 
occur. 

Mr. Scott. You mentioned discrimination. Title 7 gives them the 
right to discriminate. The Free Exercise Clause gives them the 
right to discriminate. When you are dealing with Federal money 
and the right to discriminate, President Johnson’s Executive order 
has been the law of the land since 1965. If you are selling rifles 
to the Defense Department, if you discriminate in your manufac- 
turing process, whether or not they are the best and cheapest ri- 
fles, the Defense Department won’t buy them from you. 

Mr. Souder. I am sure we will hear more and we will continue 
to argue that question. 

Let me clarify because I don’t agree with your interpretation. We 
have argued this on the floor and will continue to argue but the 
way I understood what you said was in effect, even if it wasn’t codi- 
fied in this bill, even if our view was not put in, you would have 
a philosophical problem with a codified White House, Office of 
Faith-Based Initiative because you think it ought to be run inside 
each agency as a health program and so on? 

Mr. Scott. I think you ought to answer some questions so every- 
body knows what is going on. I have asked four questions and you 
can’t get an answer to those questions. 

Mr. Souder. Because it isn’t codified? 

Mr. Scott. I don’t know why you can’t get an answer. We have 
been struggling and it took us about 3 years to get an answer to 
the question, can you discriminate and you got all kinds of confus- 
ing, contradictory, evasive kinds of answers and finally after we 
had some rifle shot amendments that said no, you can’t discrimi- 
nate, then people had to kind of acknowledge I guess that is what 
is going on. You finally got an answer to that question but are 
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there favorites? Can you practice favoritism of one religion over an- 
other? If not, what are we talking about? 

Mr. Souder. Whether this committee moves ahead with the bill 
or not and this is a challenge because we are having this with 
ONDCP too because in our ONDCP reauthorization, we had some 
similar debates because technically the Drug Czar is under the Of- 
fice of the White House but it has been a codified office, so they 
have to respond. Can this bill be drafted where we could either put 
in certain things or can the bill be drafted such that there is an 
office that as a practical matter, yes, the Health, Education, Hous- 
ing, all the different departments have an office of Faith-Based and 
the funding runs through that. 

Everybody knows under every modern President, it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether it is a Democrat or Republican, that OMB is making 
a lot of the day-to-day decision type of input or you can lose your 
position, which is hard enough to oversee but we also know that 
in every White House, you have advisors to the President. The 
question is how much do those advisors to the President work as 
advisors to the President versus management, kind of line func- 
tion? Is it a dotted line or a direct line that goes over to the dif- 
ferent agencies? 

To the degree that this office works as a more filled in direct line 
as opposed to a dotted line, it ought to have more congressional 
oversight. The question is, should we be moving a bill that tries to 
move it in that direction regardless of how the wording is? 

Mr. Green and then I will yield. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, with this legislation, we simply took 
what we thought was the path of least resistance in terms of draft- 
ing it. We are open to changes. There is nothing magic about the 
terminology, the actual language. The goal here is to ensure the 
Faith-Based Initiative, forget the office, I view it as something sep- 
arate, the Faith-Based Initiative continues on. 

I recognize that Presidents are going to always want to imple- 
ment and put things into practice in their own way in terms of 
where they put the offices and such. What we wish to codify are 
the principles of the Faith-Based Initiative. That, to me, is more 
important than the office and where that office is located, whether 
it is in the White House or in individual agencies. It is principles 
we hope to codify and certainly we are open to changes in this leg- 
islation and modifications. 

Mr. Scott. Let me say briefly that is what we are trying to fig- 
ure out, what principles we are trying to codify, the four questions, 
and we ought to talk about how this changes present law. Reciting 
the good parts of present law, that is nice but how will this bill 
change present law by instituting some policy, and then can you di- 
rectly fund a church, can you proselytize during the program, can 
you discriminate and are we talking about favoritism? Get a 
straight answer to those questions, then we will know what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. I want to start with the last question Mr. Scott 
asked, the question of favoritism. Mr. Green, do you think faith- 
based organizations have been discriminated against in the past? 
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Mr. Scott says these organizations like Catholic Charities and some 
others have gotten all kinds of money. I am trying to figure out 
whether it is your belief that the system that has been used, how- 
ever Catholic Charities and others get their moneys, is there some- 
thing wrong with that system? 

Mr. Green. First off, I guess I would disagree with the charac- 
terization that these organizations are getting money. Under the 
Faith-Based Initiative, there are pretty strict standards and ac- 
countability for how that money is spent. This is money that 
doesn’t belong to an organization, nor does it belong to a Federal 
agency. This is money obviously that belongs to those in need, 
those who are being served. 

Second, I think the problem has been not so much with the 
Catholic Charities and Lutheran Social Services of the world, those 
are large organizations, they have substantial staff to help them 
wade through the myriad of regulations and paperwork, bureauc- 
racy and red tape that any organization has to go through. 

The real target for the Faith-Based Initiative has been those 
smaller organizations that don’t have those kinds of resources or 
the same ability to wade through the regulations and barriers. 
That is what we are hoping the Faith-Based Initiative will help, 
that we will cause small community and faith-based organizations 
around the country to take a look at what is being done, what 
Catholic Charities may be doing, a Rawhide or an Urban Help and 
say to themselves, that need exists in my community and we can 
do that. We don’t know how to, where can we turn to for help and 
guidance? Who can assist us through this process? Who can help 
us out? 

That is the idea to me behind the Faith-Based Initiative, creating 
a resource that these organizations can go to. Just as importantly 
as helping them affirmatively be able to serve those in need, it is 
absolutely as important to let them know what it is they cannot do, 
what those rules and restrictions are so they don’t cross the lines 
that many have raised and should be raised. That is part of what 
the Faith-Based Initiative will do as well, show them what they 
cannot do. 

Mr. Cummings. So one aspect of it would be more or less counsel- 
ing, is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Green. Counseling, predictability, something that is there 
for them to be able to take a look so they understand. 

Mr. Cummings. I didn’t mean to imply in any way they were get- 
ting money for themselves. I know the money is being used to carry 
out wonderful purposes. On one hand, there are those who really 
want to see these organizations do their thing and do these won- 
derful things but at the same time, can you understand the sen- 
sitivity with regard to discrimination. 

I forget how Mr. Scott said it but there are many people, and our 
country is becoming more and more diverse every second, who have 
been discriminated against and who have been held back big time. 
Not only were they held back but their mothers, grandmothers, 
grandfathers, great grandfathers were held back because of dis- 
crimination. Can you understand that whenever discrimination 
raises its head, there are a lot of people who will get upset about 
it because they know what it feels like. I am just curious. 
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Mr. Green. Absolutely. First, let me say that I think part of 
reaching out to the community of faith, many of these organiza- 
tions in neighborhoods that have specific needs and very special 
needs reaching out to them I think will ensure the services we de- 
liver to these neighborhoods will be as effective as possible. I think 
we will do a better job in reaching out to heal neighborhoods and 
to work with those in need. 

Second, again I come back to it, that is why I think it is so very 
important for us to spell out the rules for what cannot be done, so 
there isn’t discrimination. I think that is very important indeed. 

Third, I think an important point, there is also the concept of re- 
ligious freedom and freedom of expression, and I am Catholic. To 
say that my church, the Catholic church, and I am not suggesting 
you are saying this, but is not able to participate in the wonderful 
work that Catholic Charities does because it is a male-only priest- 
hood, none of us are suggesting that obviously. We recognize that 
there are concepts of religious freedom here, that the Constitution 
provides we must not discriminate on religious grounds. It also pro- 
vides freedom of religious expression. 

It is a sensitive area and an area where we have to tread care- 
fully and it is an area where I think we have an obligation to all 
Americans to make sure we are very specific in those guidelines so 
that we don’t creep into what you have rightly pointed out is a fear 
in this country, a well founded fear in too many places. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Very briefly. When you suggest there is no suggestion 
that any of this discussion has anything to do with what religious 
organizations do with their own money, the Catholic Church can do 
what it wants to, hire who it wants for a priest. That is not on the 
table for discussion. The question is whether or not they can par- 
ticipate in a federally funded program and take the Federal money 
and only hire men or only hire Catholics and deny employment op- 
portunities with the Federal money, not with the church money, 
continue doing what they want with the church money, can they 
deny employment opportunities to people because of religion? As I 
indicated, if you have to pass on religion, you cannot enforce racial 
discrimination laws. 

When you talk about the small organizations, the small church- 
es, those problems in dealing with Federal contracts apply to small 
churches, apply to small organizations, the crime watch organiza- 
tion, all these other unincorporated associations, they are going to 
have problems dealing with the paperwork of a Federal grant. 
Maybe we need some technical assistance or maybe we need to use 
the CAP agencies, community action agencies, to help administer 
the money so they can perform their good work but not have to do 
all of the paperwork. 

Again, I go back to the point on favoritism. How does this change 
present law? Are we going to allow organizations to be favored over 
more qualified organizations because we favor that religion or not? 
How does it change present law and the question of favoritism? Re- 
member, any program that can get funded under the Faith-Based 
Initiative could be funded anyway if you agree not to discriminate 
in employment. 
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Mr. Cummings. Mr. Scott, on the culture, President Bush in his 
State of the Union, I can’t remember his exact words but basically 
he implied that if you are not allowed to discriminate, and I have 
heard it somewhat here today, if you are not allowed to discrimi- 
nate, a religious organization, then it may affect the culture of the 
religious organization and what they are trying to do? I can’t re- 
member the exact words but I remember the impression. 

Mr. Scott. We went through that in the 1960’s in past legisla- 
tion that no matter how religious or devout you may be, in your 
own business, you cannot discriminate against people because of 
their race or religion. That was controversial but we decided it was 
so invidious we were going to make it illegal. If you were devout, 
whatever your devotion is, you are hiring people with your own 
money, you cannot discriminate in employment. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Gutknecht. 

Mr. Gutknecht. I don’t want to wear this thing out but I think 
this is the crux of the problem. It seems to me we all have to come 
up with a way to define this because so far, we have been fortu- 
nate. It strikes me that we haven’t had more lawsuits than we 
have. 

I think we all share the notion that nobody in America should 
discriminate. I think we all agree on that but where it becomes 
problematic is when you start to define this in the statute, what 
is discrimination, what is not discrimination. Then it becomes in- 
credibly complicated. We can all come up with examples whether 
it is this particular religion being forced to hire people to be part 
of this program who are very much opposed to the basic tenets of 
that religion. It is a very sticky wicket. 

Maybe we can’t do that. Maybe it can’t be done but I think you 
are imposing something on an organization if you force a black 
Baptist church to hire people who are clearly opposed and have 
real strong feelings about whatever that the tenets of that church 
are or in any of these circumstances, I am not sure how we define 
this. 

I think as has been indicated for the most part and there are 
some churches who have just said we are not going to play because 
if we go down this path, sooner or later we are going to be drawn 
into this web and we are going to be forced to play by a set of rules 
that begin to compromise the basic tenets of this faith. Maybe you 
can elaborate on that. Are you saying that a church should be 
forced to hire people who strongly disagree with certain teachings 
of that church? 

Mr. Scott. Not with the church money, no. With the Federal 
money or for the Federal purpose, which I think people have 
agreed pretty much it is a secular purpose — yes, you have to play 
by the same rules as everyone else. I guess the question of the em- 
ployer just doesn’t want to hire the person because of their religion, 
whose problem is that? 

You could be a devout whatever and you just don’t like people 
of another religion and you are hiring people. Whose problem is 
that? Is that yours or is that the employee’s problem? We decided 
in the 1960’s, that is your problem. If you can’t hire people of a dif- 
ferent religion, then you are looking down the barrel end of a law- 
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suit. That is the way it has been since the 1960’s. If you can’t hire 
people, either you don’t do business in the United States, you can’t 
hire Title 7, I forget what the threshold number is, but if you hire 
more people than that, then you are looking at the barrel end of 
a lawsuit. 

I don’t care how devout you are, how much you hate somebody’s 
religion, you have to hire the best qualified or you are looking at 
a lawsuit. That is what we decided in the 1960’s. You are right, it 
was a sticky wicket. Some White people don’t like Black people, 
why should they have to hire them, why should they have to work 
with them? We decided in that in the 1960’s and I am glad they 
did. I don’t want to go back to where they can say I don’t want to 
work with those people. Maybe we need to revisit it. Maybe it is 
a sticky wicket but that is the way it has been and that is the way 
I like it. Maybe others want to revisit it but you are right, it is 
sticky. That is the way it is, you hire the best qualified regardless 
of race or religion in the United States. 

Mr. Gutknecht. But in terms of qualifications, if somebody 
clearly doesn’t agree with the basic tenets of a particular religion, 
then you say they still could be the best qualified person for that 
job? 

Mr. Scott. You are doing a Federal job; you are not doing a 
church job. You are being hired with Federal money. We are not 
even discussing what you do with the church money. We are talk- 
ing about a Federal contract with the money, like the Head Start 
Program. You are providing an educational service, you are not 
providing religious education. It is Head Start education and with 
the Federal money, so no, you shouldn’t be able to discriminate. If 
you can’t work with people of different religions, I believe if the 
sponsor of the program can’t work with people of different religions 
in the Head Start Program, then yes, I think the employer has a 
problem. 

If you have problems or you can’t work with the people of dif- 
ferent races and religions, maybe you ought not to be able to spon- 
sor federally funded programs. This was debated. I was reading the 
Congressional Record and one of the Representatives from New 
York said, this is simple, stop the discrimination, get the money. 
Continue the discrimination, don’t get the money. 

Mr. Gutknecht. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. It is an important discussion we are having but let 
me return us to where we are. We have now had an Executive 
order on the books for 3 years. It is being implemented and here 
aren’t all the allegations that have been suggested by Mr. Scott. I 
am not aware of them having taken place. This is something we 
need to debate. 

On the other hand, it seems to be working quite well. Common 
sense is being applied. There are guidelines to what you can and 
cannot do, there are guides put out for faith-based organizations, 
particularly smaller organizations which might not always have 
the same level of sophistication and it is working. So we are not 
talking about dramatic changes in law. We are talking about what 
is working right now and trying to ensure that it continues to work 
into the future. 
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This debate is an important one but many of these issues are 
being addressed quite effectively in the working world, the imple- 
mentation of the Executive order. So that should give us some com- 
fort here as we go forward. 

Mr. Scott. May I make a quick comment on that? 

Mr. Souder. Sure. 

Mr. Scott. Some of this hasn’t happened because State laws pro- 
hibit discrimination. Although it may not be prohibited under Fed- 
eral law, there may be State laws that prohibit discrimination. 
There is a serious question on whether or not a pervasively sectar- 
ian organization can get direct funding anyway. When President 
Clinton signed some of these bills — and his name is always thrown 
around as supporting this — in his signing statement, he made it 
clear there was kind of a catch 22. If you are a pervasively sectar- 
ian organization, he doesn’t think you can get funding. If you are 
not a pervasively sectarian organization, you don’t have an exemp- 
tion under Title 7. So anyone who ended up with the money 
couldn’t discriminate. 

I question whether or not people really think they have the right 
to discriminate and that is why we haven’t seen the problems. 

Mr. Souder. The question goes in order of seniority in the sub- 
committee. Mr. Davis has left, so it is Ms. Watson. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you very much. 

I am reading the bill and apparently this is an attempt to make 
this a permanent program to establish an office and make it a per- 
manent program. For the benefit of the audience, if passed and 
signed by the President, this becomes law and whenever you use 
the word shall it is a mandate and so I want to address this to 
Representative Green. 

I am looking at page 3, line 13, subsection 5, “The Director shall 
help to integrate policies affecting faith-based and other community 
organizations across the Federal Government; shall coordinate pub- 
lic education activities designed to mobilize public support for faith- 
based and community initiatives.” I really don’t know what that 
really means and possibly it could be interpreted in a court of law. 

I go on to on that same page, line 24, it says “Advise the Presi- 
dent,” this brings the President into the implementation of this 
program. It says, “Advise the President on options and ideas to as- 
sist, strengthen and replicate successful faith-based and commu- 
nity initiatives.” It goes on to say on page 4, “to support and en- 
courage faith-based and community initiatives.” My interpretation 
would be to support the faith-based, faith-based initiatives rather 
than other kinds of community service programs. 

It goes on to say, “Work to eliminate unnecessary legislative and 
regulatory barriers which impeded the efforts of faith-based.” That 
means ease up the oversight and the responsibility we as selected 
officials have over the use of Federal programs. 

I have questions on almost every page and every line but the 
ones that popped out at me, it says under Sense of Congress, “In 
the administration or distribution of Federal financial assistance, 
no organization shall be discriminated against on the basis of reli- 
gion or religious belief.” I didn’t hear that in the debate. It is in 
this bill. So you can challenge if there is discrimination against 
someone who then would go into a program and ask to be hired be- 
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cause they were real qualified. I didn’t hear that argument brought 
out. 

Mr. Green. If I can respond to that, that is not the discrimina- 
tion you are referring to. It is referring to discrimination against 
organizations which happen to be faith-based, saying those organi- 
zations may not participate in Federal grant programs because 
they are faith-based. 

Ms. Watson. I am going to go through all these concerns and 
then you can respond. 

Then on page 9, lines 11 and 12, “Any organization that receives 
Federal financial assistance to provide social services shall be pro- 
hibited from discriminating against beneficiaries or potential bene- 
ficiaries of the service it provides.” You need to know that piece is 
in there. 

On page 10, line 4, “Any faith-based organization that receives 
Federal financial assistance should be able to retain its independ- 
ence and to continue to carry out its mission including the defini- 
tion, development, practice and expression of religious beliefs,” that 
worries me, “provided that it does not use Federal financial assist- 
ance to support any inherently religious activities such as worship, 
religious instruction,” and this says you can indoctrinate. We really 
have to look at the wording here. 

On the same page, line 19, “Any faith-based organization that re- 
ceives Federal financial assistance should be able to retain any reli- 
gious terms in the organization’s name, take religion into account 
in selecting board members and include religious references in any 
organization mission, statements or other chartering or governing 
documents.” 

This is a Federal policy that you want to codify on a permanent 
basis. This Federal money is derived from tax moneys, my tax mon- 
eys, yours and everyone in this room who pays taxes. I cannot sup- 
port a faith-based program that would take a look at me, a Catholic 
and say you cannot work here regardless of how qualified I am. I 
would like to see something in this bill that prohibits discrimina- 
tion based on a whole series of things. 

I think it is unfinished and this is my point. Because you do not 
deserve my tax dollars if I am qualified and cannot work in your 
institution, I being a recipient and being a victim of discrimination 
over the years feel this very deeply, emotionally and passionately 
and anything that I have to do or vote on, I want to be sure there 
are protections so people like myself will not continue to be victim- 
ized only because we did not debate, discuss and think it through. 

Thank you for giving us something we can look at and we can 
analyze and we can suggest. Maybe we can come up with some 
amendments that will address my concerns. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Green. I appreciate what the lady said. I think the lady 
should take comfort from one of the provisions she read. The provi- 
sion you read says, “Any organization that receives Federal finan- 
cial assistance, provides social services should be prohibited from 
discriminating against beneficiaries or potential beneficiaries on 
the basis of religion.” That is what you have asked for. 
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Ms. Watson. Exactly. I wanted to point that out. That gave me 
comfort but then as I read we are asking for a promotion of these 
faith-based programs, so I would like to see a provision in there. 

Mr. Green. If that provision is in there, it would have the force 
of law which should give you comfort. The promotion we are talk- 
ing about is letting organizations know that they have the oppor- 
tunity to participate because for years they have been told they 
need not apply. These organizations for years have been pushed 
away from being involved in delivery of Federal services. They have 
not had the ability, at least in their minds, to be able to participate 
in Federal grant programs. Particularly those smaller organiza- 
tions that don’t have the same level of sophistication or assets, re- 
sources that some of the well-known organizations have, like Habi- 
tat for Humanity. 

So that’s the promotion that we’re talking about. Many of the 
provisions that you have pointed to, again, are current Federal pol- 
icy. And again, finally, I could not agree with you more with re- 
spect to the need for spelling out the clear policy and law that we 
cannot discriminate against beneficiaries on the basis of religion. 
That’s why that provision is in there. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman, could I say just a word? That is, there 
is no prohibition against these organizations participating now. We 
want to know what the change in the law will be. Any program 
that can get funded under this faith-based initiative could be fund- 
ed without the faith-based initiative, as long as they agree not to 
discriminate in employment. 

Second, there is a difference between beneficiary or potential 
beneficiaries and employment. Those are two different issues. I 
think there is a consensus that you shouldn’t discriminate against 
beneficiaries, that is, students of the Head Start program. The 
question is whether you could discriminate in hiring teachers in 
the Head Start program. 

And finally, the Section 7 is a sense of Congress. Switching hats 
to my Judiciary Committee, I am not sure a Sense of Congress is 
even enforceable. I don’t know what the deal is. 

Ms. Watson. If I might just respond. I think we need to go over 
line and verse and then try to clarify, so that we don’t end up hav- 
ing suits and tying up the implementation of such a law in court. 
Because I would be the first one in court, if I walked in and some- 
one said to me, well, you’re Catholic. I know what it says there, but 
you’re Black. 

Mr. Green. But it does say that. It does provide the protection 
that you’ve asked for. That protection is right — you just read 
through it. 

Ms. Watson. But I don’t know what it means when it says, the 
Director shall advise the President how to promote a particular 
faith-based program, you see. I think we get into trouble with that. 

So I think what we need to do is to re-look at the provisions that 
are already in the bill, discuss them like we are doing here, and 
I appreciate this opportunity to bring out some of my concerns. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Representative Green, you just indicated that the organizations 
would be strictly prohibited from discriminating on the basis of re- 
ligion. What could they discriminate on the basis of? 

Mr. Green. Well, it’s a legal question, you would have to ask an 
attorney. Again, I think the legislation speaks for itself and makes 
it very clear that in terms of beneficiaries, that you cannot dis- 
criminate. Again, this doesn’t change current law. This is an effort 
to codify existing policy and to make sure that what is taking place 
out there and is working continues beyond this administration. 
That’s what this legislation seeks to do. It is not changing policy. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, perhaps you or Mr. Scott could tell 
me, say, the difference between, let’s say that I have the Davis 
Temple Baptist Church. And I take myself two or three of my 
members, my choir director and my deacon board and the trustee 
board, and we decide to incorporate ourselves into the Davis Tem- 
ple Foundation and go and apply for a grant, apply to the Internal 
Revenue Service and get ourselves a 501(c)(3) tax-exempt status 
and become the recipient. 

What is the difference between the Davis Temple Foundation 
and the Davis Temple Baptist Church, and they are the very same 
people with the same mission, with the same motivation, with the 
same purposes? What is the difference? 

Mr. Scott. If it is a separate organization, it would be looked at 
separately. Now, if you have a mission that is strictly religious, 
there would be very little difference. But usually, when you set up 
the separate 501(c)(3) organization, you set that up as a charitable 
organization, not a religious organization. When you receive money 
in the 501(c)(3), you are subject to the same law as everybody else 
is; when you receive money to perform a Government service, you 
have to use the money for which it was appropriated and you can’t 
discriminate in employment. 

That’s why I said, any program — that Davis Temple whatever, 
whether it is under this, under that — any program that could get 
funded under this bill, under the faith-based policy, could have 
been funded anyway if you would agree not to discriminate in em- 
ployment. You may have to set up a 501(c)(3) or whatever. But if 
you are running a program that could have been funded anyway 
if you would agree not to discriminate in employment. 

So unless you’re talking favoritism, basically in the faith-based 
initiative, all you’re talking about is rolling back the clock on dis- 
crimination laws. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. That’s kind of my feeling. There has to 
be some underlying reason or some underlying cause. I mean, I 
hear that the institutions don’t know that they can apply. I just 
don’t know any that don’t know that they can become a charitable 
organization and follow the same rules and regulations as other 
charitable organizations. I don’t know any institutions that can get 
any smaller than what we call the store-front churches in the com- 
munity where I live and work and have spent all of my adult life. 

It is difficult for me to rationalize the need to suggest that the 
only way these individuals are going to know that they can develop 
programs and apply for Federal resources is that we have a faith- 
based initiative operating out of the President’s office. So I just 
have some serious difficulty understanding that, and think that 
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there must be some reason beyond what I am hearing and what 
I know for us to feel the need to codify such a program as it is out- 
lined in this bill. 

So I thank you gentlemen, but I just can’t see the rationale. I 
can’t see the logic. I yield back. 

Mr. Souder. Ms. Norton. 

Ms. Norton. This is testimony I would have very much liked to 
hear. I was ranking member on another committee. I have followed 
this issue very closely, because when I chaired the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, we issued religious discrimination 
guidelines. And they were very important to spell out broadly the 
protection against religious discrimination. 

And Title VII of the 1964 Act, which I administered and under 
which these guidelines were developed, of course, has very broad 
protection for religious organizations, essentially an exemption 
from the, in their activities from the discrimination laws. Not only 
their religious activities, but their secular activities, in their deal- 
ing with the money that is protected under the Constitution by the 
first amendment with their own religious-based money. 

Of course, whenever we deal in this sensitive area, we are bound 
by the first amendment’s establishment of religion clause, which 
prohibits Government-financed or Government-sponsored indoc- 
trination of beliefs of a religious faith. So this bill has been held 
up for years, because even though the House and Senate are full 
of people who agree and who have seen faith-based organization 
Constitutionally administer public funds, there seems to be some- 
thing more desired. 

What particularly concerns me in my discussions over the years 
with Representative Scott is, of course, that we could see a great 
deal of public funds going to religious organizations which by their 
very nature are segregated. That is just out of tradition. Jews turn 
out to be mostly White. Black people go basically to churches which 
are mostly Black. Nobody has any criticism to be made of those. 

Social services have been handled across these religious lines. So 
the notion of saying, you can handle my funds and hire only people 
of your religion, to handle my funds, to handle my taxpayers’ 
funds, seems to me to be a slam dunk unconstitutional matter. 

I would just like to ask this question. If we could get over the 
other issues that have been discussed here, would you agree that 
any such bill should clarify this matter right up front and say, any 
organization, any religious organization which in fact accepts pub- 
lic funds must not discriminate in the employment of people who 
are employed to distribute the services with public funds? That is 
my straight-out question. 

Would you be willing to have any such legislation clarify that if 
a religious organization accepts public funds, it agrees not to dis- 
criminate on the basis of race and religion in its employment prac- 
tices only in the distribution, only in administering services using 
these public taxpayer funds? 

Mr. Souder. A brief answer by each one of you. We have 8 min- 
utes left to vote. 

Mr. Green. I am not sure it is possible to give a brief answer. 
The first important point, this legislation has not been held up for 
years. I drafted it for the first time last fall. 
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Ms. Norton. I meant the legislation of this kind. I didn’t mean 
to refer to your bill. 

Mr. Green. This is different. And it is an important part of the 
response here. This is not a clean slate. This takes what is working 
well right now, and for which I have not heard allegations made, 
we have not seen lawsuits made, and would seek to codify them 
and to make sure that it exists beyond the expiration of this ad- 
ministration. 

So that should give us all some reassurance here. We do have 
protections spelled out, we do have laws on the books 

Ms. Norton. Would you agree that 

Mr. Green [continuing]. And so this 

Ms. Norton [continuing]. To such language in your bill? 

Mr. Green. I would be happy to work with the lady to look at 
what language is most appropriate. But I will not allow or I would 
not support language that forces faiths or religions to entirely sur- 
render their religious independence and their religious expression. 
It is a fine line, and in my opening remarks we talked about how 
it is a sensitive area. We have a tightrope here that we have to 
walk. This goes back to the Clinton administration. They tried to 
draw a fine line. I think it is something that isn’t easy that we 
need to do. 

But again, there is not a clean slate here. We have something 
now in place that is working. So that should be a reassurance to 
yourself and to many of the Members here who have expressed con- 
cerns. We can take a look at how the current Executive order is 
being implemented and how it is working, and we can take a look 
at allegations, if there are indeed allegations of discrimination in 
hiring and those are things I think are appropriate to look at. 

But again, this is not something new that we are creating here. 

Mr. Scott. Just very briefly, you don’t have to surrender any- 
thing if you sponsor a federally funded program. You can do what 
you want with your church funds. 

With the Federal funds, any program that can get funded with 
Federal funds could be funded anyway if the sponsoring organiza- 
tion would agree not to discriminate. So that begs the question of, 
if that is all you are talking about. So there is no faith-based initia- 
tive without discrimination unless you are talking about favoritism, 
that is, that you could favor one religious organization over an ob- 
jectively more qualified program sponsored by another religion or 
a secular organization. So unless you are talking favoritism, all you 
are talking about is discrimination. 

Furthermore, you know from your work on the EEOC that if you 
can’t, if you have a pass on religious discrimination, racial discrimi- 
nation is essentially unenforceable. 

Mr. Souder. I thank the gentlelady. I thank both of the gentle- 
men from Wisconsin and Virginia. We have five votes, it will be ap- 
proximately 45 minutes and we will reconvene with the second 
panel. 

The subcommittee stands in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Souder. The subcommittee is reconvened. 

Our second panel is composed of Stanley Carlson-Thies, Director 
of Social Policy Studies at the Center for Public Justice; Mr. David 
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Kuo, former Deputy Director of the White House Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives; and Bobby Polito, former Director of the 
Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives at the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

Since you are already here, if you will each stand and raise your 
right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Souder. Let the record show that each of the witnesses re- 
sponded in the affirmative. 

Thank you for your patience. That was — the last vote did not 
even occur, it was a frustrating process over there. The clock was 
moving pretty slowly. 

But now we don’t plan to have any more votes the rest of this 
evening, so we should be able to get through the rest of the next 
few panels in an orderly manner. Thank you each for coming, for 
being willing to testify at this hearing, and we will start with Dr. 
Carlson-Thies. 

STATEMENTS OF STANLEY CARLSON-THIES, DIRECTOR OF SO- 
CIAL POLICY STUDIES, CENTER FOR PUBLIC JUSTICE; 

DAVID KUO, FORMER DEPUTY DIRECTOR, WHITE HOUSE 

FAITH-BASED AND COMMUNITY INITIATIVE; AND BOBBY 

POLITO, FORMER DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR FAITH-BASED 

AND COMMUNITY INITIATIVES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

AND HUMAN SERVICES 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY CARLSON-THIES 

Mr. Carlson-Thies. Thank you, Chairman Souder, and the sub- 
committee, for the opportunity to comment on H.R. 1054. 

I was on the original staff at the White House Office of Faith- 
Based and Community Initiatives, serving until May 2002, and I 
worked particularly with the Centers for Faith-Based and Commu- 
nity Initiatives. I am now with the Center for Public Justice. We 
subcontract with the HHS Center for Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives and the Corporation for National Community Service. I 
also consult with State governments. 

I am glad to support this bill to codify the structure and prin- 
ciples of the faith-based initiative. I will suggest some changes. 

I think the faith-based initiative is very important for revitaliz- 
ing our society’s help for the needy. Its importance cannot be meas- 
ured by the relatively slow pace of change in the delivery of social 
services, a slow pace that we ought to expect, given the institutions 
and interests involved. 

The faith-based initiative is a lever, decisively bending the Fed- 
eral system so that faith-based providers have an equal oppor- 
tunity to partner with the Government without suppressing their 
religious character. Of course, Government collaboration with reli- 
gious organizations is not new, but I think the critics are wrong to 
say that the partnership needed no reform. One Constitutional 
scholar, reflecting on the restrictive conditions that often accom- 
pany Federal funds, called Federal grant programs “relentless en- 
gines of secularization.” 

Of course, the White House Report on unlevel playing fields doc- 
umented a series of barriers and said that the chief problem was 
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“an overriding perception by Federal officials that close collabora- 
tion with religious organizations is legally suspect.” In the mean- 
time, of course, the courts have shifted direction. In decisions that 
culminated with Mitchell v. Helms in 2002, the U.S. Supreme 
Court has shifted from the old “no aid to religion doctrine” to the 
concept of equal treatment which requires officials not to be biased 
against an applicant merely because of its religious character. The 
question is whether the applicant can provide the services while re- 
specting the law. 

Congress responded to that legal development by adopting chari- 
table choice four times, and President Clinton signed the bills into 
law. But I think his administration did not decisively level the 
playing field for explicitly religious organizations. By contrast, 
President Bush has made reforms a high priority. Most significant 
are three actions. One of them was the creation of the White House 
Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives and the Centers 
for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. 

The second was a promulgation of charitable choice regulations 
to guide State and local officials. The third I think is the Presi- 
dent’s December 2002 Executive order on equal protection for faith- 
based and community organizations which sets out equal treatment 
principles to cover Federal funds not governed by charitable choice 
and applies to State and local as well as Federal officials. 

Some have said that this Executive order improperly sidestepped 
Congress. I believe it was the administration’s response to the 
Court’s equal treatment requirement. Thus the Federal Govern- 
ment, I think, has been given a very significant reorientation. I 
commend Jim Towey and the Center directors for this. 

Yet more remains to be done. Let me note a few areas. First, the 
Federal Government should do more to inform State and local 
agencies about the equal treatment rules and to ensure their im- 
plementation. Without such leadership, it is no surprise that faith- 
based organizations often encounter local resistance. This problem 
also hampers the access to recovery program, which uses vouchers 
to offer a wider array of drug treatment services from a more di- 
verse set of providers. Without sufficient Federal guidance, the 
pace of State innovation has been slow. 

Second, more guidance should be offered to faith-based organiza- 
tions that collaborate with Government. Otherwise, despite their 
best intentions, the organizations may violate important rules and 
land in trouble. 

Third, the Federal Government should clarify whether a State or 
local government can restrict religious staffing, even when the Fed- 
eral program rules have no such restriction. The confusion about 
this makes some faith-based organizations leery about collabora- 
tion. 

Fourth, I think the Government should more vigorously promote 
vouchers and social service programs. Indirect funding empowers 
beneficiaries and eases church-State concerns. 

I think these comments show the need for continued progress 
and not a change of direction. So I welcome this bill with its aim 
of further embedded institutions and principles of the faith-based 
initiative into the workings of the Government. But I would sug- 
gest just a few changes. 
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First of all, the bill should require not merely departmental liai- 
sons, but actual centers for faith-based and community initiatives. 
Centers have authority within their departments to investigate 
problems, recommend changes and gain the cooperation of program 
officials. A department ought to regard its center as essential to 
achieving the department’s mission and not as an outpost to the 
White House. 

Second, I recommend modifications to the bill’s equal treatment 
principles in Section 7. I think these principles should apply wheth- 
er the Federal funds are administered by Federal, State or local of- 
ficials. In paragraph 6, I think it ought to be modified so that par- 
ticipants in voucher-funded cannot sit out part of a social service, 
even if that is a religious part, because their religious liberty is 
protected by the choices of a voucher system itself. And the bill 
ought to authorize officials to use vouchers as appropriate. 

Finally, I think the bill should state that when a Federal pro- 
gram honors a faith-based organization’s Title VII exemption, its 
freedom to staff on a religious basis, then a State and local govern- 
ment cannot restrict that freedom. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Carlson-Thies follows:] 
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Director of Social Policy Studies, The Center for Public Justice 
Legislative Hearing, “Authorizing the President’s Vision: Making Permanent The Faith-Based 

and Community Initiative” 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources 
U.S, House of Representatives’ Committee on Government Reform 
June 21, 2005 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on President George W. Bush’s Faith-Based and 
Community Initiative, in the context of HR 1054, the Tools for Community Initiatives Act. 

I was a member of the original staff of the White House Office of Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives, serving from February, 2001, to May, 2002. While there, I worked on policy and 
legal matters and facilitated the organization and early work of the original five Centers for 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives at Health and Human Services; Housing and Urban 
Development; Justice; Education; and Labor. Before my White House service, and after it, I 
have been on the staff of the Center for Public Justice, a Christian public-policy, leadership- 
development, and citizenship-education organization that works on a nonpartisan and ecumenical 
basis. At the Center I have directed a number of projects on the faith-based initiative, including 
a project on Tracking the Implementation and Impact of Charitable Choice. The Center has 
been, and is, a subcontractor on several projects funded by the federal government, providing 
research and technical assistance products for the HHS Center for Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives, and training and technical assistance to state commissions and other partners of the 
Corporation for National and Community Service. I have also provided research and technical 
assistance on faith-based policy issues on contract to several states. 

I am glad to support the goals of HR 1054, the Tools for Community Initiatives Act: codifying 
the institutional structure and equal treatment principles of the faith-based initiative. I will 
suggest below some changes to the bill. 

The Faith-Based and Community Initiative 

I regard what has come to be called the faith-based and community initiative, or, in common 
shorthand, the faith-based initiative, to be highly important for the federal government and in 
revitalizing our society’s efforts to serve the needy and to strengthen families and communities. 

Its importance is not to be measured by how much change there has been in the delivery of social 
services to families, individuals, and neighborhoods. There have been very significant policy 
advances, which I will discuss below. But it is too early, in my view, to expect major changes in 
the array of the government’s partners or in the delivery of services. We should expect that kind 
of change to be slow, given the institutional complexities of our social service system, vested 
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interests, bureaucratic inertia, the length of grant and contract cycles, active and passive 
resistance to change by some officials inside government and some well-funded groups outside 
of government, a number of continuing legal uncertainties, and the skepticism of some faith- 
based and grassroots organizations — not to mention the considerable time it takes for nonprofit 
organizations that previously had no reason to consider collaborating with government to decide 
to explore the new possibilities, learn the complicated grants and contracts processes, strengthen 
their internal management and financial capabilities so that they can administer government 
funds, and expand their capacity so that they can provide services on the scale required by 
government. 

The promise of the faith-based initiative is only beginning to be realized. It is, nonetheless, 
highly significant. It is, we might say, a catalyst or lever, decisively bending the direction of the 
federal government’s social-service efforts. 

What is the new direction? Shortly after taking office in January, 2001, President Bush said, 
“The indispensable and transforming work of faith-based and other charitable service groups 
must be encouraged. Government cannot be replaced by charities, but it can and should 
welcome them as partners. We must heed the growing consensus across America that successful 
government social programs work in fruitful partnership with community-serving and faith- 
based organizations — whether run by Methodists, Muslims, Mormons, or good people of no faith 
at all.” And he outlined an “agenda to enlist, equip, enable, empower and expand the heroic 
works of faith-based and community groups across America.” 1 

The President has, accordingly, used his bully pulpit to call attention to the vital work of 
“neighborhood healers”; called upon Congress to change the tax code in order to stimulate 
greater private giving to charitable organizations; and directed federal agencies to reach out more 
effectively, and provide more accessible information, to smaller organizations. And, most 
notably, he has with determination taken on the difficult challenge of reforming the 
government’s policies and practices of financial collaboration with faith-based organizations — a 
difficult challenge because federal funds are involved and constitutional guidelines and disputes 
are at stake. 

Government collaboration with religious organizations indeed is not new, as the critics say. But 
their claim that the partnership functioned well and needed no reform, I submit, is not correct. 
Official practices, regulations, or statutes sometimes did (and sometimes still do) exclude from 
participation in federally funded programs some faith-based organizations because they are 
deemed “too religious” to be a suitable partner. In other instances, religiously inspired 
organizations could take part but only on condition that they set aside or suppress important 
religious characteristics and practices. 

Thus, for example, it currently remains the case that faith-based service providers that insist on 
the management practice— protected under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act— of taking 
account of religion in employment decisions 2 are ineligible to provide job training services 
funded by the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) and cannot take part in certain other programs, 
such as Youthbuild, a HUD program, because these programs require a partnership with WIA’s 
One Stop Centers and mandatory partners must comply with WIA’s employment restrictions. 
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Until a regulatory change made by the current administration, faith-based organizations deemed 
by HUD lawyers to be “primarily religious” were entirely excluded from helping to provide 
decent and affordable housing to low income individuals and families through the HOME 
program, barred from participating even to provide entirely secular activities. 3 A California 
church operating an effective program for at-risk youth was asked by the city to expand the 
program using CBDG funds, but the pastor refused because he could not certify, as the 
paperwork required, that “all religious influences” would be kept out of the program. Officials 
have sometimes demanded, as the price of receiving government funds, that religious 
organizations must eliminate religious terms from their names, make their governing boards be 
secular, or strip “God talk” out of their mission statements. 4 

While many religious organizations have nevertheless been able to join with the government in 
service to neighbors and community, these collaborations, as legal scholar Stephen Monsma has 
emphasized, have been subject to challenge because the legal basis for the partnerships was not 
solid. The resulting uncertainty — as he put it, the risk of being hit by lightening — itself 
dampened collaboration. 5 One constitutional scholar, reflecting on the restrictive conditions that 
often accompany federal funds, went so far as to call federal grant programs “relentless engines 
of secularization.” 6 

The 2001 White House report, Unlevel Playing Field: Barriers to Participation by Faith-Based 
and Community Organizations in Federal Social Service Programs, documented a series of 
impediments that have hampered faith-based groups seeking federal support. Many of the fifteen 
obstacles created difficulties indiscriminately for secular as well as religious applicants (e.g., the 
burden of paperwork or the requirement of IRS 501 (c)(3) status when a statute specifies only that 
applicants must be nonprofit organizations), but the religious applicants confronted additional 
challenges, as well. The chief problem, the report noted, was “an overriding perception by 
Federal officials that close collaboration with religious organizations is legally suspect.” 7 Such 
worries led to regulations, funding decisions, and grant conditions that placed faith-based 
applicants at a disadvantage. 

In the meantime, the courts have been shifting direction. The previously dominant interpretation 
of the First Amendment was the strict-separationist doctrine that required of the government “no 
aid to religion” and an effort to identify which faith-based groups are so “pervasively sectarian” 
as to be disqualified from government support. In a series of decisions over several decades 
culminating in Mitchell v. Helms (2002), the US Supreme Court has shifted to the concept of 
“neutrality” or “equal treatment.” According to this concept, government officials must not 
disfavor (or favor) an applicant merely because of its religious character. The key question is 
whether the applicant can provide the services while respecting applicable laws, not how 
religious or secular the organization might be. 8 

Congress responded to the legal changes and the growing consensus for expanded partnerships 
by adopting, on four separate occasions. Charitable Choice language that validates the inclusion 
of faith-based organizations in particular federally funded programs while protecting their 
religious character, safeguarding the religious liberty of beneficiaries, and honoring 
constitutional church-state guidelines. 9 
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President Bill Clinton signed these bills into law. His HUD secretary opened a Center for 
Community and Interfaith Partnerships. In the 2000 presidential election campaign, Vice 
President A1 Gore, the Democratic candidate, advocated the expansion of Charitable Choice to 
new federal programs. 10 Nonetheless, on balance it is fair to say that the Clinton administration 
was reluctant decisively to push ahead in the new direction of leveling the playing field for 
explicitly religious social-service organizations. 

By contrast, President George W. Bush has made reform of federal programs and operations to 
ensure equal opportunity to faith-based organizations one of his key initiatives, including such 
action from the start in his management refonn plans. 1 1 And although legislation favored by the 
administration to expand Charitable Choice and to revise the tax code to stimulate greater 
individual and corporate giving has not received congressional approval, the administration has 
taken many other initiatives, including creation of a Compassion Capital Fund to provide 
technical assistance and small capacity-building grants to smaller and novice organizations, 
departmental and White House outreach conferences, redesign of websites so that inexperienced 
groups can more easily locate information and help, and various pilot projects showing how, for 
example, local workforce boards can better partner with faith-based and community-based 
groups. 

But most significant, I believe, have been three other initiatives, systemic changes that together 
are remaking the federal social-services structure and effort to be hospitable to faith-based 
organizations that desire to collaborate with the government. 

The creation of the White House Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, and the 
counterpart Centers and Taskforces for Faith-based and Community Initiatives in ten federal 
agencies and the Corporation for National and Community Service, is among the most important 
initiatives in the Bush reform effort. These offices and their officials lead the process of 
identifying and removing legal and bureaucratic obstacles to expanded partnerships, organize 
training conferences and outreach efforts, and work with state and local officials to increase 
opportunities for faith-based and community-based programs. This institutional structure makes 
possible persistent attention to the principles, goals, and concerns of the faith-based initiative 
when policy is being developed, evaluated, and implemented — not only at the high level of the 
White House but in the actual workings of the administrative departments and agencies. 12 

A second key initiative was the promulgation of Charitable Choice regulations in 2003. The 
Clinton administration did little to inform state and local officials — the officials who actually 
administer almost all of the federal funds to which the new rules apply — about the provisions. 
Those officials now have federal regulations the clarify the requirements and the extent of their 
application. 

Even more important, given that Charitable Choice governs only a few federal programs, is the 
President’s December, 2002, executive order on the “Equal Protection of the Laws for Faith- 
Based and Community Organizations (Executive Order 13279). This presidential directive 
mandates equal opportunity for faith-based applicants, safeguards their religious character, 
establishes guidelines to prevent the diversion of government money from social services to 
“inherently religious activities” like prayer and evangelism, and protects the religious liberty of 
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beneficiaries. These equal treatment principles have now been encoded into the general 
administrative rules of various federal departments to govern all the federal funds that support 
social services, whether those funds are awarded by federal, state, or local officials (except for 
those funds governed by Charitable Choice). 

Some have criticized the 2002 executive order as an improper sidestepping of congressional 
opposition to extending the reach of Charitable Choice to additional federal programs. This is 
incorrect. From the start the Bush initiative contemplated executive action as well as the value 
of new legislation.' 3 I suggest that the Equal Protection Executive Order can better be 
understood as the administration’s response to the development in legal doctrine, which now 
requires neutrality or equal treatment. More generally, I agree with the conclusion of 
constitutional scholars Ira Lupu and Robert Tuttle of the Roundtable on Religion and Social 
Welfare Policy: “The architects of the Faith-Based and Community Initiative deserve a 
tremendous amount of credit for collapsing the normal time lag between legal change and 
bureaucratic change. . . . [T]he federal officers running the Initiative have essentially forced the 
kind of consciousness-raising on bureaucratic and social service culture about the exclusion of 
faith organizations.” 1 * * * * * * * * * * * * 14 

Thus, if there have been few legislative triumphs so far and if the policy reforms that have been 
made are only beginning to transform governmental practice, nonetheless, in my view, a highly 
significant reorientation has been imparted to the governmental social-service effort. I agree 
with a recent assessment of the Bush faith-based initiative which judged that the President’s 
vision of expanded opportunity for faith-based services “has been pervasively and methodically 
implemented in the workings of the federal government.” 15 

Continuing the Reform Effort 

I commend Jim Towey, director of the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, and the 
directors and staffs of the departmental centers and taskforces, for their persistence and 
determination in pressing forward the equal treatment reforms. Yet much remains to be done. 
Let me note seven areas for continued action. 

1 . Promote State and Local Compliance. Despite the Charitable Choice and equal treatment 

regulations, it appears that state and local officials often are not familiar with the new standards 

and often have not taken specific action to ensure that their contracting and grantmaking 

practices conform to those standards. The Center for Public Justice in 2000 documented poor 

state compliance with the 1996 Charitable Choice provision for welfare services, and more 

recent studies, including research by the GAO and the Roundtable on Religion and Social 

Welfare Policy, indicates continued lagging in knowledge and implementation. 16 Even some of 

the most reform-minded state officials I have spoken with over the past few months have been 

unaware that the administration has issued equal treatment regulations covering all federal 

social-service funds beyond those covered by Charitable Choice. Last summer, the community 

development and housing agency in a state that is widely regarded as a leader in the faith-based 

arena posted for public comment on its website revised regulations for the HOME program— 

reproducing in the proposed new regulations the ban on participation by “primarily religious 

organizations” that HUD a few months before had removed from the program regulations. 
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Federal departments, despite all their resources and myriad contacts, apparently have given 
insufficient guidance to their state and local counterparts about the new requirements and how to 
meet them. Because some 80-90% of federal social spending goes first to state and local 
agencies before being awarded to nongovernmental organizations, the new federal rules will 
have little practical effect on grants and contracts unless state and local policy and practice are 
conformed to the federal standards. The President has rightly said that improvements in this area 
are a priority for him. The current disjunction between the promulgation of federal equal 
treatment standards and the incomplete state and local conformity to those standards when 
expending federal funds surely is a major reason why many faith-based and community 
organizations say they have not seen changed practices and are inclined to think that the 
initiative is largely merely talk. 

2. Access to Recovery. Access to Recovery (ATR) is an innovative program created by the 
Bush administration to provide additional, and different forms of, substance-abuse treatment and 
recovery-support services, using vouchers to pay for the services, and it is explicitly intended to 
incorporate faith-based providers that have not been part of the conventional federally funded 
treatment and prevention networks. To win an ATR grant, states had to promise to offer 
recovery-support services as well as their usual clinical-treatment programs, to recruit new 
providers, including faith-based programs, and to institute a voucher system to give addicts a 
choice of provider and to enable the providers they select to offer services incorporating religion, 
without violating the Constitution. But federal officials have not issued detailed and 
comprehensive guidelines for states about what constitutes equal opportunity for previously 
excluded faith-based treatment providers nor about the freedom they must give those providers 
to express religion in their programs. Without sufficient well-publicized and clear standards on 
church/state issues, it appears that, with some notable exceptions, states are not going very far to 
ensure the robust inclusion of faith-based and other nontraditional services and that at least in 
some states faith-based organizations have been hobbled by more stringent religious restrictions 
than required by the courts or contemplated by the ATR program. In response to specific 
questions and complaints, federal officials have recently issued some clarifying guidance and 
stepped in to facilitate discussion between faith-based groups and state officials. But success of 
ATR will require more extensive guidance and assistance from the federal government both to 
state officials and to faith-based and other nontraditional providers. 

3. Give Sufficient Guidance to Faith-Based Partners. Insufficient guidance about the new 
standards has had another negative consequence. Federal, state, and local officials enthusiastic 
about welcoming new social-service partners have awarded grants and contracts to inexperienced 
faith-based organizations without sufficiently clarifying for them all of the accompanying 
requirements, such as the restrictions on religious expression when the government funds come 
directly rather than via vouchers. The standards are set forth in regulations and discussed in 
federal publications such as the White House document, Guidance to Faith-Based and 
Community Organizations on Partnering with the Federal Government. Yet the implications of 
the standards require further elaboration, particularly for faith-based organizations with little 
experience with federal funds and whose past clientele may have largely been of the same 
religious faiths as the organizations. The result has been several lawsuits resulting in decisions 
declaring that officials have permitted illegal practices by their faith-based service partners and 
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requiring an end to those partnerships. The faith-based organizations appear to have acted in 
good faith; they did not realize that some elements of their programs, though proper when the 
funding was private, could not be maintained without significant change once government 
money was accepted. Even some quite experienced religious organizations have expressed to me 
uncertainty about the detailed outworking of some of the standards and worries about 
inadvertently violating them. 

4. Secure the Religious Staffing Freedom. Despite fierce opposition to the principle, the 
President and the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives have aggressively defended 
the freedom of faith-based organizations to take account of religion in hiring staff, emphasizing 
that groups that accept funds from most federal programs do not forfeit the freedom, instructing 
them how to use the Religious Freedom Restoration Act to maintain their freedom where there 
are federal statutory restrictions, and working with Congress to eliminate such restrictions. 17 
However, as noted, almost all federal funds for social services pass through state and local 
officials before being awarded to private groups. And a significant number of states and many 
large cities require all grantees and contractors, including faith-based ones, to disregard religion 
when selecting staff. Under what circumstances must faith-based organizations obey a state or 
local ban on religious staffing even though the federal program that is the source of the funds 
does not limit the freedom? So far, regulations and other guidance from the federal government 
has not been sufficiently clear concerning this vital matter. This has left both faith-based 
organizations and government officials uncertain and their decisions vulnerable to legal 
challenge. 18 

5. Expand Vouchers to Expand Religious Freedom. When a faith-based organization’s 
provision of social services is paid for by vouchers rather than a direct government grant or 
contract, the courts do not require that inherently religious activities be kept separate from the 
government- funded services. Vouchers thus ease church-state concerns, release faith-based 
providers from otherwise applicable restrictions on religious activities and expression, and 
enable beneficiaries to be able to choose from a greater diversity of services. Vouchers or 
certificates have been widely used since 1990 to provide federally funded child care, enabling 
the widespread participation of faith-based providers and honoring the desires of low-income 
parents who prefer child care that reflects religious perspectives and standards. The new Access 
to Recovery program also uses vouchers in order to expand the participation of faith-based 
organizations and to diversify the services available to people needing drug-treatment and 
recovery-support services. Furthermore, federal lower court and appellate court decisions in the 
Faith Works Milwaukee case 19 have suggested a way that contracting can be implemented such 
that beneficiaries have a genuine and independent choice of provider, as if actual vouchers were 
used, so that the usual religious restrictions are not necessary and beneficiaries can be afforded a 
greater range of choices. The administration favors greater use of indirect government funding. 
However, except for the creation of the Access to Recovery program, it seems that little has been 
done to encourage federal, state, or local officials to reconfigure programs to use vouchers or to 
redesign their contracting procedures to confirm to the genuine choice standard. Greater use of 
indirect funding seems unlikely to occur without forceful federal leadership. 

6. Encourage Feedback. The Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives and the centers 
and taskforces are performing a vital service by responding to complaints and questions from 
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faith-based and other organizations who believe that they have encountered illegitimate obstacles 
or improper restrictions in their interactions with federal, state, and local officials. Faith-based 
organizations, for example, who have suspected that their states, in implementing the Access to 
Recovery voucher system, have improperly sought to enforce the religious restrictions that are 
required only when the funding is direct, have been able to obtain federal intervention to clarify 
the design of the ATR program and the appropriate legal standards. 

I suggest that the administration consider further developing this function of the faith-based 
initiative’s institutional structure. One of the best ways for the administration to uncover 
improper or incomplete conformance with the equal treatment and Charitable Choice standards 
by officials — federal, state, and local — is to make it as easy as possible for faith-based applicants 
for funding and faith-based organizations that are receiving government funds to make 
complaints, to seek clarification, and, if needed, to ask for intervention. This feedback 
mechanism exists, as noted above, but has not been widely publicized. In consequence, many 
faith-based organizations simply swallow their concerns rather than making a complaint, and 
take away the idea that the faith-based initiative is mainly about promises rather than actual 
changes. Because continuous reform is needed in every complex process, an institutionalized 
feedback mechanism is important to achieve the aims of the faith-based initiative. 

7. Highlight Restrictions. Despite good intentions and the many changes that have been made, 
the playing field is not completely level for faith-based organizations. Unless Congress acts, 
programs such as the Workforce Investment Act, Head Start, and the national service programs 
operated by the Corporation for National and Community Service will continue to restrict the 
religious staffing freedom, thus excluding the participation of faith-based organizations that 
regard this freedom as essential. Until the scope of federal preemption of state and local 
restrictions in federally funded programs is clarified, 20 faith-based organizations that apply to 
participate in federal programs administered by state or local agencies may encounter unexpected 
restrictions on what they can do, or indeed, may discover that they are unable to participate at all. 

Encountering such restrictions and barriers, which may become apparent only far into the 
application process or only after very careful study of fine print or of regulations that are merely 
cited rather than reproduced, is disconcerting, at best, to faith-based organizations that have 
heard for several years that their participation is now welcome and that obstacles have been 
cleared away. 

To give fair warning, as well as to highlight the need for additional reforms, I suggest that 
federal funding announcements, program descriptions, and legal documents (such as grant and 
contract documents) should, upfront, explicitly, and in plain language list all conditions, 
restrictions, and freedoms that apply specifically to the participation of faith-based 
organizations.' An organization should not need to hire a lawyer in order to discover that, 
contrary to the promise of Charitable Choice, in this particular state or city it will not be allowed 
by officials to apply to provide welfare services unless it first agrees to end its religious staffing 
practices. An organization should not need to hunt far and wide in a federal agency’s website to 
discover that the agency will try to work out an accommodation, if possible, if a faith-based 
applicant believes that a grant restriction wrongly impinges on its religious freedom. 
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HR 1054, The Tools for Community Initiatives Act 

As I noted above, these are seven areas for continued reform, seven ways to further solidify the 
equal treatment reform in the federal government’s policies and practices and in the practices of 
its state and local partners. They show the need for continued progress, not for a change in 
direction. So I welcome HR 1054 and its aim of further embedding the institutions and 
principles of the faith-based initiative into the functioning of the government. I do wish to 
suggest some changes to the bill. I am not taking a position here on the wisdom of seeking to 
achieve this aim at this moment by means of this bill. 

White House Office of Faith-Based Initiatives and Department/Agency Liaisons. The bill 
proposes to give the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives (OFBCI) a statutory basis. 
However, rather than also provide a statutory basis for the existing Centers and Taskforces for 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives in various federal departments and agencies and at the 
Corporation for National and Community Service, the bill proposes only the creation of 
"designated department or agency liaisons” (sec. 6). I suggest that the bill should specify, 
instead, the creation or maintenance of Centers for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. 

The White House OFBCI plays a vital role as the spearhead and coordinator of the faith-based 
initiative for the administration. However, the policies that need to be implemented, pilot 
projects that should be designed, the barriers that must be uncovered and eliminated, the 
regulations that should be reviewed and modified, the grantmaking and contract practices that 
need to be evaluated and improved, the opportunities for creative new partnerships that should be 
seized — these all are located in federal departments and agencies, and in the state and local 
agencies that are partners with those federal departments and agencies. A complaint about a 
Department of Commerce policy may most easily come to the OFBCI, as the highest-profile 
institution of the initiative, and resolving the problem may require its leadership, but in the final 
analysis what will have to change is internal to the Department of Commerce — its policies and 
practices. Similarly, if a state is continuing to lag in its conformance with the Charitable Choice 
rules that Congress included in the 1996 welfare reform, intervention by the OFBCI director may 
have some value, but what is most needed is appropriate, vigorous, and proactive training and 
technical assistance from HHS’s regional and other officials who have regular contact with that 
state’s officials. 

What is needed are Centers, not simply liaisons — offices and not lone officials. Centers need to 
have sufficient staff and authority, under their secretaries or agency heads, to be able to 
investigate problems, recommend solutions, oversee the implementation of recommended 
changes, propose and oversee pilot projects, provide training and technical assistance inside the 
department or agency, and ensure that the department’s or agency’s training and technical 
assistance given to state and local officials and to nongovernmental agencies conforms to the 
equal treatment principles. And Centers need to be able to do these things on behalf of, as part 
of, and for the sake of the department or agency where each is located. For a Center’s work to be 
most effective, the department or agency needs to own it — to see that the changes help the 
department or agency better fulfill its service mandates and fulfill its legal and constitutional 
obligations, and are not simply political directives from the White House. 
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Equal Treatment Principles. HR 1054 proposes adopting as “the sense of Congress” the equal 
treatment principles articulated in President Bush’s Executive Order 13279 on “Equal Protection 
of the Laws for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives.” I believe that such a declaration would 
be a useful confirmation of the administration’s conviction that court decisions and 
considerations of effective social-service delivery require that federally funded programs be 
administered in accordance with equal treatment principles and not the old “no aid to religion” 
principles. I wish to suggest several changes. 

1. As does Executive Order 13279, the bill should explicitly state that the equal treatment 
principles apply whether the federal funds are expended or administered by federal, state, or 
local officials. 

2. I recommend that paragraph (6) be modified. As written, it forbids an organization receiving 
any form of federal financial assistance from discriminating against a beneficiary or potential 
beneficiary not only on the basis of the person’s religious convictions but also the person’s 
“refusal to participate in a religious practice.” This is an appropriate standard in the case of 
direct government funding, according to current Supreme Court doctrine, which requires that 
inherently religious practices be separate from a directly funded service and voluntary for the 
beneficiary. However, current Supreme Court doctrine permits an indirectly funded organization 
to incorporate inherently religious practices into the government-supported service — for 
example, religious stories into voucher-funded child care or prayer into voucher-funded ATR 
recovery support services. If those practices are part of the service that is being offered by the 
organization, then it would be counterproductive to permit the beneficiary to refuse “to 
participate in [an incorporated] religious practice.” Moreover, since the funding is indirect — the 
beneficiary has a choice of provider — the beneficiary is safeguarded from religious coercion by 
being able to choose between providers and should not be able selectively to opt out of portions 
of the program that the beneficiary has chosen to enter. 

3. Because of the importance of vouchers and other forms of indirect funding, not only for the 
greater freedom permitted to faith-based providers but also for the greater responsibility 
accorded to the beneficiary, I suggest that the principles should explicitly authorize federal, state, 
and local administrators to use vouchers and other indirect funding mechanisms where 
appropriate. 

4. Because of the uncertainty concerning whether, in a federally funded program, a faith-based 
organization retains its freedom under federal law to staff on a religious basis if a state or local 
agency requires all participants in programs it administers to foreswear religious staffing, I 
suggest that a paragraph be added to the principles stating that it is the intention of Congress that 
in federally funded programs the federal rules concerning religious staffing preempt more- 
restrictive state or local rules. 22 


Other Congressional Action 

Finally, I wish to suggest several additional areas for congressional action — other ways to 
support the principles and goals of HR 1054 and the faith-based initiative generally. 
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1 . Religious Staffing Freedom. As noted, the statutes for a number of federal programs include 
language restricting or forbidding religious staffing for organizations participating in the 
program, notwithstanding the Title VII exemption. I recommend that such restrictive language 
be removed whenever such laws are brought up for reauthorization or review. In addition, I 
recommend that the House continue to affirm the religious staffing freedom and the other 
features of the several Charitable Choice provisions when the laws containing Charitable Choice 
are before you for reauthorization. 

2. Alternative Educational Standards for Certification in SAMHSA Programs. When 
Congress added Charitable Choice language to federal substance-abuse treatment and prevention 
programs operated by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration 
(SAMHSA) in 2000, a specific provision was included requiring states to give successful faith- 
based service providers an alternative to the conventional certification of educational 
qualification to provide such services. 23 The SAMHSA Charitable Choice regulations reiterate 
this requirement, and SAMHSA has conveyed it to states in additional ways. Yet, it seems that 
the requirement is universally being ignored by states. It is time for Congress to consider other 
measures to encourage states to be more flexible — without lowering standards — in certifying 
substance-abuse treatment providers. 

3. Vouchers. In addition to providing generalized authorization to program officials to 
implement indirect funding when appropriate, the House may wish to add, where appropriate, 
specific language authorizing indirect funding as new social-service programs are created and 
existing programs are reauthorized. 

4. Intermediaries. Intermediary organizations are increasingly being proposed and utilized in 
federal programs in order to deliver culturally appropriate training and technical assistance to 
faith-based and grassroots organizations and to serve as fiscal agents and program administrators 
on behalf of networks of grassroots organizations. I recommend that, when creating new social- 
service programs and reauthorizing existing programs, the House consider the appropriateness of 
intermediary organizations and supply any needed statutory guidance. Should a management fee 
be authorized for organizations that act as the fiscal agent for grassroots groups? Should 
statutory language authorize intermediaries to serve only grassroots organizations of the same 
philosophy or religion, rather than being required to provide services and make subgranting 
decisions as if the intermediary was a government agency rather than the hub of a network of 
culturally similar organizations? 

5. Evaluating Effectiveness. Supporters as well as critics of the faith-based initiative have 
drawn attention to the issue of the comparative effectiveness of faith-based and secular service 
providers. Much more research is being done on the question of outcomes or effectiveness now 
than before the Bush administration highlighted faith-based organizations, although few reports 
have yet been published. As useful as such studies might turn out to be, they will not be of much 
help to government officials who have to choose between specific faith-based and secular 
applicants for grants or contracts. Perhaps through hearings or the allocation of funds to 
underwrite research the House can encourage the development of practical measures with which 
officials might better assess the likelihood that various applicants will operate successful 
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programs and with which officials might better monitor the performance of organizations while 
they are being supported by the government. 

6. Private Giving. Individual donors, corporations, and foundations are a more important, and 
more flexible, source of support for nonprofit organizations, faith-based and secular, than 
government grants and contracts will ever be. The House and the Senate have both adopted 
similar measures to encourage greater private giving, but the measures have never made it 
through conferencing and onto the President’s desk. One of the most important things the House 
can do to promote the faith-based and community initiative is to work with the Senate to adopt a 
measure to encourage greater private giving. 

7. Social-Service Spending. Ineffective or counterproductive government social programs 
should be ended as soon as possible. Actual compassion is a matter of actual results and not 
mere large expenditures. At the same time, there remain in our society many places and 
circumstances with genuine needs that require large-scale or long-term action, action beyond that 
likely from charitable impulses alone. In such places and circumstances, simply ending 
ineffective programs is insufficient; better responses need to be devised and generously funded. 
As faith-based (and secular) organizations out on the front lines always remind me, creating 
equal opportunity in federally funded programs is important, but if there is insufficient funding, 
then even the most effective and well-qualified providers will be unable to do what is needed. 
The faith-based initiative is not all about money, but the armies of compassion cannot succeed if 
the federal government is unwilling to provide adequate funding. 

* * * 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on this important bill and this important initiative. 
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Mr. Souder. Mr. Kuo. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID KUO 

Mr. Kuo. Chairman Souder, distinguished members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for inviting me to testify this afternoon, and 
thank you for your perseverance in wading through the not-so-easy 
areas of religion and politics. 

My perspective on the topics we discuss today is informed by var- 
ious vantage points on faith, politics and social service I have had 
during the past 15 years. I was John Ashcroft’s policy director in 
the Senate when we wrote Charitable Choice. I founded and for 3 
years built a charitable organization to objectively determine the 
efficacy and efficiency of social service organizations. And for 2 V 2 
years, I served as special assistant to the President as Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
under President George W. Bush. 

But more than anything, my views are informed by a certain 
philosophical perspective. I believe in Government’s inviolable duty 
to help the poor. This is not just a political philosophy for me, it 
is also theology. I believe that Jesus’ commands to care for the 
least among us means that we have to bring to social problems 
every available resource and every best effort. No country can do 
that better than America, and no country needs to do it better than 
America. 

What seems like a long time ago, in a galaxy far, far away, a 
Texas Governor gave one of the great political speeches of this gen- 
eration in Indianapolis, IN. In it, Governor George W. Bush talked 
about how the promise of America was a distant dream for too 
many who were addicted to drugs, dependent on alcohol and 
trapped in despair. He said that the answer didn’t lie in trillions 
of new Washington dollars spent on big bureaucracy to end poverty 
as we know it. He also said the answer didn’t lie in shrugging our 
collective shoulders and simply letting the private sector handle it, 
devoid of new resources. 

What America needed to do, he said was to embrace and gener- 
ously fund social service organizations, faith-based and secular, to 
help hurting Americans. His prescriptions were straightforward. 
Certain laws, rules and regulations amounted to Government-sanc- 
tioned discrimination against faith-based groups. They needed to be 
changed. 

Social service groups needed to know that they were welcome to 
apply for funds. At the same time, he added passionately, it is not 
enough for conservatives like me to praise charitable efforts. With- 
out more support and resources, both public and private, we are 
asking charities to make bricks without straw. 

On that day, he proposed $8 billion per year in new spending 
and charitable tax incentives and sent the unmistakable message 
that charity, compassion and care for the poor were to be corner- 
stones of his domestic policy. A great deal of what he has envi- 
sioned has come to pass. There is a White House Office of Faith- 
Based and Community Initiatives and there are coordinating cen- 
ters in most major Federal agencies. 

Tens of thousands of people have been educated about how to 
apply for Government grants and what they can and cannot do 
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with those funds if they receive them. Grants have been given out 
to scores of different organizations and small pilot projects to assist 
children of prisoners, mentoring programs and drug addicts. 

Most importantly, an irreversible message has been sent across 
the country. Faith-based groups are fully welcome, fully legal and 
absolutely necessary to America’s fight against poverty. Were it not 
for President Bush’s vision, we would not be meeting here today. 

At the same time, the core funding commitment he made in Indi- 
anapolis has not been fulfilled. Four years later, rather than $32 
billion in new spending and tax incentives for the poor, we have 
seen at best a few hundred million. There is a chasm between what 
was promised and what has been delivered, and it cannot be 
glossed over by any new White House reports, initiatives, policies, 
conferences, speeches, pronouncements or purportedly objective 
data collection intended to make that failure look better. It can 
only be bridged by the fulfillment of the original promise. That 
promise must still be fulfilled. 

The failure to deliver the promised financial support for the poor 
lies equally on the executive and the legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment. The White House could certainly have done more and 
hopefully will do more to push through needed funding increases 
to address record American poverty. But at least the White House 
has tried. 

From where I sit, I cannot say the same thing about most of Con- 
gress. I have been saddened by widespread congressional apathy 
and the desire for political gamesmanship rather than substantive 
aid. Why hasn’t Congress been the compassionate advocate on be- 
half of charities and the poor in the midst of an economic crisis, 
a downturn in charitable giving and a dramatic upturn in social 
service needs? 

When the President announced the creation of the Faith-Based 
office in 2001, he was attacked by some Democratic Members of 
Congress as trying to destroy the wall of separation between 
church and State. Still others said he was simply trying to create 
a Bob Jones University America. Other said he was trying to sim- 
ply discriminate against racial minorities, women or members of 
the GLBT community. 

Even when distinguished Members stood up against this bom- 
bast and sided with President Bush, they were threatened by mem- 
bers of their own caucus that their personal campaign funds would 
be cut, someone else would be supported in a primary against them 
and that they would have to publicly retract their support. It 
seemed like the President’s bold support of this initiative was seen 
by many as simply a chance to hurt him and label him as a reli- 
gious zealot, and the poor were used as pawns in a greater political 
game of power. 

At the same time, many members of the President’s own party 
expressed equal parts apathy and antipathy toward this agenda. 
Money for the poor? Why, it will just get wasted, they said. We just 
need to cut the funds and let the private sector take over. We don’t 
need more funds, all we really need to do is make sure that we 
have a huge political fight over religious charities’ right to hire and 
fire based on their own faith. That way, as I have heard time and 
time again, Republicans will be seen as fighting for religions and 
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Democrats will be seen as fighting against it. It is a good fight to 
have, I heard time and again, from both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

A good fight for partisanship, perhaps, but less good for the poor. 
Some people have said that this is just the way of modern Wash- 
ington. We haven’t seen the promises fulfilled, because for the 
White House, for Democrats, for Republicans, for liberal and con- 
servative special interest groups, there is more to be gained by 
fighting than by solving. I don’t believe that this is true. Every- 
thing that hasn’t yet been accomplished can still be accomplished. 
Funding for things like CBDG can be returned to their needed lev- 
els. The Compassion Capital Fund can receive the $200 million per 
year that it was promised, rather than the $99.5 million over 4 
years that it has received. 

Tax incentives to aid the poor can be put in place. There is no 
such thing as too late, because there are always lives that can be 
helped. Impossible? Hardly. The mere fact that we are meeting to- 
gether today demonstrates this subcommittee’s passion for the poor 
and willingness to stand up to opposition from those who do not 
want hearings like this to occur. 

I would like to make three specific suggestions for moving for- 
ward before I close. First, the subcommittee should seek to expand 
its oversight on the White House Office of Faith-Based and Com- 
munity Initiatives. There are important questions that need to be 
answered about how decisions are made there regarding funding, 
what relationship that office has in directly controlling the activi- 
ties of other Federal agencies, as well as examining the veracity of 
reports claiming that a certain amount of money is going to faith- 
based groups. These are important matters that need to be exam- 
ined. 

Second, I encourage the subcommittee to begin looking at infor- 
mation in different ways. To date, charities have been judged pri- 
marily by how well their accountants make it look like all the 
money is going to serve targeted populations. Why? Because that 
is how efficient charities are judged and ranked by media like U.S. 
News and World Report. Unfortunately, this mindset has pre- 
vented us from asking a more important question: how well? Effi- 
cacy is far more important and relative to gauge than efficiency. 
We need to begin asking charities and our Government to tangibly 
measure how well they are doing their jobs, not just how effi- 
ciently. 

Third, do not be distracted by the so-called discrimination issue. 
The facts are fairly simple. No one can be discriminated against 
when it comes to receiving services. Faith-based groups have been 
receiving Federal funds for years and have long ago learned how 
to deal with the issue on the ground. 

As one woman told us as we scoured the country looking for ex- 
amples of groups dogged by religious discrimination issues, “Honey, 
if you can’t hire someone without asking them their faith, you’re 
a fool.” 

Ultimately, I think that codifying the faith-based initiative is a 
good idea, especially if it allows for easier oversight. But any faith- 
based initiative success will ultimately be determined by a White 
House’s commitment. 
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I want to close again by thanking you, Chairman Souder, and 
Representative Cummings, and the subcommittee for continuing to 
examine the complex issues surrounding the Faith-Based and Com- 
munity Initiatives. The debates are vigorous, and that is the way 
it should be. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Mr. Polito. 

STATEMENT OF BOBBY POLITO 

Mr. Polito. Thank you, Chairman Souder and Congressman 
Cummings, for inviting me here today. 

I would like to try to sum up my comments real quickly, as I look 
at the clock. As an Italian, the dinner bell is a loud one in my fam- 
ily. So I would like us all to get back at a reasonable hour. 

For the last 3 years, I have been the director of the Faith-Based 
Office at HHS. And I would like to comment quickly on process, 
how does it work at a Federal agency, how does it work specifically 
in a very large Federal agency. I want to come and agree that H.R. 
1054 should be enacted for the purposes of the organizations that 
we are talking about. 

My key role as the director, my staffs key role under me was to 
be a beacon of hope in a bureaucracy where groups can go for ques- 
tions and get real answers. I remember when I was a rescue mis- 
sion director, and I called HUD, I called HHS, I called everybody 
to find out what was available for the people that I served, either 
direct funds from my organization or individual subsidies for the 
people that I served. And I never got my phone calls answered, I 
never got an agreement for a meeting down here in this wonderful 
city. 

So I think just for that purpose alone, if it was just a place where 
organizations can make phone calls to, can visit with, somebody in 
Washington is going to meet with them and help them understand 
hey, there is funding available for what you do, hey, the things 
that your drug addicts are struggling through, there are programs 
in your city that you can apply for for them, and help them get 
over their dependencies. 

At our center, we had a game plan. I was a former athlete in a 
different life, and we talked about it as an inside game and an out- 
side game. Our inside game was to try to change the way the bu- 
reaucracy ran, that favored the people that were already there. 
Funding questions being answered by, well, let’s just fund the folks 
that we have always funded, because we haven’t gotten into any 
trouble lately. And things are going OK. Sort of status quo stuff. 

So we had our inside game. We had internal barriers report that 
we showed, some anecdotal information on why groups couldn’t get 
in, what happened when they did get in, were they stripped of 
their religious character, couldn’t they hire, couldn’t they do the 
things that they needed to do. And their understanding of the prob- 
lem, as we used to say, on the street. So that was our inside game, 
to work with the 65,000 Federal officers at our department to get 
them squared away on where we wanted to go with this program. 

Our outside game was in my opinion more important. Because it 
opened the Federal doors so that pastors, lay workers, social work- 
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ers could come into an office, sit down, have a cup of coffee and un- 
derstand what this initiative was all about, understand what the 
different program areas we had at HHS, we had 11 program areas 
and 300 grants programs. 

So if you were doing it, you probably could get funded out of our 
department. The problem was that they didn’t know, they didn’t 
know where to go, they didn’t know when the RFP was coming out, 
they don’t read Federal Registers to get information. So we acted 
as a beacon. 

And if we don’t have that moving forward, the people, in my 
opinion, who serve the poor the best, the community folks and the 
religious folks on the street, I call them street saints, those folks 
who walk the street at 3 a.m., and pick up people and throw them 
over their shoulder and have a place for them to go, those folks 
don’t read Federal Registers. And those folks don’t have Govern- 
ment offices in Washington to lobby for them. So somebody’s got to 
look out for them. 

I am afraid that if we don’t have this as a practice in our Govern- 
ment that it would be a flash in the pan. Thank you for allowing 
me to share my thoughts with you today. I would love to answer 
any questions. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. I have a series of questions. I first want 
to thank each of you for your long-time work in this area. I will 
try not to call you by your first names, because I have known most 
of you for so long. 

Let me start with Mr. Kuo. I take issue with a couple of things 
in your statement, and I feel compelled to point out in the record 
that I believe Congress and the White Ffouse both share blame, 
and I believe the White House has some things that are commend- 
able. It is also true that the White House opposed the Compassion 
Capital Fund, that the House leadership had to jam it down their 
throats. And I don’t know what in the world the White House was 
doing abandoning something internally when publicly they were 
speaking the other way. 

And the historical staff record of the people in the conference 
from the leadership will show that, and whether the President was 
being reflected correctly by his people who are doing the negotiat- 
ing is another question. I am not arguing that the White House Of- 
fice of Faith-Based Initiatives took that position. I am not even ar- 
guing that the President himself took that position. And as you and 
I both know, and all of you here know, I have multiple former staff- 
ers who are in key positions, and this is a very awkward hearing 
for me, because they are in key positions related to all this kind 
of stuff. I have tried to kind of not talk about business sometimes 
in a private way, because my job is oversight. 

But I have been very disappointed, as have some people inside 
the White House, including you, with some of what’s happened. I 
think a second thing I want to say on this same part is, were you 
aware, because I want to establish whether you were aware of this, 
it is a fact, that the White House specifically asked me to hold back 
on my bill on the $500 tax credit and additional funding for sup- 
port of the type Mr. Polito was just talking about, institutional 
building, that I had Bobby Scott on, Chet Edwards on, Jerry Nad- 
ler on and Barney Franks’ support, that also had the support of 
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Tom Daschle, and they asked me to hold back my bill because they 
wanted to go after the public funding part, because it was in effect 
what would be called Santorum Light, it would have been the tax 
credit part in the institutional building, but would have not had 
the direct funding? Were you aware that the White House asked 
me that? 

Mr. Kuo. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I was aware. 

Mr. Souder. And that doesn’t mean that they wanted to try to 
win the public funding part, which is a battle that they have car- 
ried on valiantly and fought over. But we lost our moment on the 
tax part. And the truth is, we wouldn’t have had this big debate 
up here on this panel today and wouldn’t have the continuing de- 
bates on the public funding part if we would have taken that tax 
credit part, which I don’t know if we will ever get again. Because 
it was time and tax relief. 

The reason I raise both of those, it has been very disappointing 
to me, because we were able to broker two-thirds of the bill. And 
we also heard today, Mr. Scott said he raised a different question 
on the vouchers, he didn’t raise the legal question on the vouchers, 
he raised the technical follow-through question on the vouchers. So 
we have three prongs here they theoretically we could move forth. 

The question is, I think you were accurate in stating, as we 
heard some of the opposition to this, the criticisms which I believe 
are wrong, but let’s not spare the administration in some of this, 
too. I know you said you criticized the administration, but you criti- 
cized the Congress more aggressively. I agree benign neglect on the 
part of the majority Congress is correct. But in fact, we had bro- 
kered a compromise that would have moved us substantially, then 
we could have continued to fight the public funding. But we lost 
the moment. 

Mr. Kuo. Mr. Chairman, if I cut back on my commentary on the 
White House, it is only because I believe that over the past several 
months I have made my position on the White House’s not so be- 
nign neglect of this issue, of its political use of this issue. I thought 
I had made that clear, and I just meant in the interest of time to 
keep that short. 

But I agree, Mr. Chairman, with what you said. I was in part 
of the conversations in which the discussions came forward about 
how to politically handle the bill. Because what happened ulti- 
mately was, this was a political question. There was a political ben- 
efit to not having a bill like yours pass, because there was great 
political benefit to be gained by having issues, by having the reli- 
gious issues, the hiring issues, the discrimination issues out there 
so that we could be on the right side of these issues for key con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Souder. And I believe strongly those issues, it is a great de- 
bate to have, and I believe it is an important debate. I am on the 
side of the administration on the debate. 

But we lost what I felt were the stronger, more winnable parts 
in the continuing fight that I don’t even know if we can sustain 
after President Bush. That is part of the problem here. We have 
to have a longer vision than just this Presidency. 

Now, you also stated in your testimony, and I actually have a 
couple of questions I want to do, but I wanted to get a couple 
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things on the record here as we are starting. Because I believe part 
of our problem, and I believe you said it eloquently in your testi- 
mony, is that we played a zero sum game with this process. And 
the zero sum game is a legitimate debate, who can best effectively 
deliver public services, and can the private sector partly do that. 

But we argued that we were going to increase the pool of money 
for the poor. And in fact, all we have done is fight over a relatively 
frozen pool. 

Mr. Kuo. A shrinking sum. 

Mr. Souder. Particularly in inflation adjusted dollars, in that 
has put those of us in an awkward position who argued this for 
many years, because we didn’t mean it to be a zero sum game, in 
that we are now into that. And there, Congress deserves at least 
50 percent of the blame. I am not saying we don’t. Because it is 
very hard, quite frankly, for some Republicans to argue putting 
more dollars into what are Democratic districts, and then the 
Democratic Members opposing the money that was supposed to go 
to their districts. 

But if it is no new money, they have no incentive to come on 
board. And our guys didn’t want to give them additional money, 
and we got into this political logjam that now we are trying to take 
apart here in this hearing that in fact has put the long term range 
of this program at risk. 

Yet a third part of this is, and Mr. Kuo was with this from early 
on, from Senator Ashcroft’s side as I was doing the work on the 
House side, and has worked on this for years, and the other wit- 
nesses here have worked with this for a long time, both at the 
grassroots level. But was it not your understanding when we start- 
ed this that a lot of the goal here was to reach the people like Mr. 
Polito was directly talking about, in that those were predominantly 
small Black and Hispanic organizations in the neighborhood, as my 
friend Bob Woodson has said for years, in the zip code, who lived 
in the zip code. 

And how in the world did this program turn into a program that 
was a mix of multiple? 

Mr. Kuo. A mix of what, sir? 

Mr. Souder. Of suburban churches going after it, I mean, the 
faith-based initiative is seen so broadly any more, it is like it is 
money for faith-based organizations rather than targeted. It was 
supposed to be specifically targeted as an alternative way to deliv- 
ering goods to the highest risk population and to getting more dol- 
lars there. 

I first want to confirm that is what you thought the initiative 
was, and that I know this has been an internal debate in the ad- 
ministration. But those of us who worked for it for years, in fact, 
when Steve Goldsmith first sat down with Senator Santorum and 
Joe Pitts and I, way back when he was first committed to then- 
Governor Bush running for the Presidency, and said, why is this 
so hard, we predicted what the problem was going to be, and that 
is that the base we were trying to reach with a program of compas- 
sion was not historically Republican, which meant that in the ap- 
proach we were using was not historically Democrat. Therefore, it 
was going to be a very difficult sell. 
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I first wanted to establish on the record that you believe that is 
how the Office started. You were there from the beginning, as was 
John Delulio. That was our goal, it was Mike Gerson’s original de- 
scription when he was with Senator Coates, in that how, I first 
want to establish that is what the thrust of the program was con- 
ceived. 

Mr. Kuo. My understanding of the President’s compassion con- 
servative vision as first laid out in the Duty of Hope speech, was 
that his fundamental approach to poverty was to embrace social 
service organizations, including faith-based organizations. As a fun- 
damental part of his approach to dealing with the poor, with the 
addicts, with those needing welfare, needing job training and so 
forth and so on was to include faith-based groups. 

Within that was a $200 million per year commitment for the 
Compassion Capital Fund. The Compassion Capital Fund was to be 
aimed specifically at small organizations that Bobby talked about, 
that you just referred to, the ones on the ground, the ones like Bob 
Woodson has dealt with for decades. That was what it was in- 
tended for. It was never intended or designed to go to large institu- 
tions that would hold conferences and talk about this some more 
and fly people across the country and bring them together for 
roundtable discussions. This was never the idea behind the Com- 
passion Capital Fund. 

Mr. Souder. I have a concern. I have worked with several Black 
pastors’ groups in my home town who have organized around the 
way that we originally said, they pulled together multiple churches, 
they have gone to the Chicago conference, they have gone to other 
conferences. I have sent multiple members of my staff to the dif- 
ferent conferences, and what Mr. Polito described of being a way 
like we do for small contractors to figure out Federal contracting, 
quite frankly, neither my staff nor the individuals who went for the 
conferences can figure it out. Nor can they figure out how to do it. 
The question is, why? 

And the questions we heard today about, were there inside deals, 
is on the street on almost every city in the country. We have done 
hearings across the country. There is a tremendous frustration 
among grassroots groups about who gets invited to what, about 
how decisions are made. 

I want to ask a couple of technical questions for the record, and 
I am going to ask one other thing, just so we aren’t here all night, 
that because you all are a fount of information and we aren’t al- 
lowed to have any White House witnesses. Mr. Towey was willing 
to come but was told he couldn’t come, and others, that we may do 
a written form of some question and answer to try to draw out a 
more historic thing here than we have hours to do tonight, both on 
the legal questions that we heard earlier today, how the offices 
were structured. Because this will be a good hearing record of the 
process. 

But I raise the importance of oversight. You all addressed it. To 
what degree were the centers in the agency managed directly by 
the White House, for example, did the White House control the 
Compassion Capital Fund or did the agencies? 

Mr. Kuo. I do not think that it is possible to give a blanket an- 
swer to that. But I think that if you are going to apply a legal test, 
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preponderance of the evidence would suggest that the bulk of the 
Compassion Capital Fund was either controlled by the White 
House Faith-Based Office or was attempted to be controlled by the 
White House Faith-Based Office. I think Mr. Polito would 
probably 

Mr. Souder. I am going to ask him the same question. 

Mr. Kuo. That would be my answer, that the fundamental desire 
from the moment — there is a history of the office that is important 
to bring into context here. One is, there is the office that existed 
from January or February 2001 basically through September 11th. 
That was when John DeJulio was there, Stanley was there, I was 
there for part of that time. 

Then in early 2002, when Jim Towey came on, it was a fun- 
damentally different office. It was run differently, and it was run 
differently because there were different things at stake. The first 
stage had been a research phase, to come up with the Unlevel 
Playing Field report that Stanley wrote. 

But then when it came to implementation and there were some 
dollars on the table, it became a different operation. It also became 
a different operation because the office itself had been essentially 
demoted. John DeJulio had come on as an intimate of the Presi- 
dent. He was an assistant to the President, the proximity of the 
Faith-Based Office, it was nicely positioned in the Old Executive 
Office Building. It was sent outside the White House gates to Jack- 
son Place. So when Jim Towey came on, there was a different dy- 
namic that I think is important to understand here. 

So the desire was, our desire internally was to prove the viability 
of the office. And one of the best ways to prove the viability of the 
office is to control, frankly, the only thing that existed out of the 
President’s faith-based initiative promises, which were $10 million, 
$20 million, $30 million, $40 million in the Compassion Capital 
Fund. 

So in 2002, as Mr. Polito will talk about, it was run largely 
through the Faith-Based Office. There were grantees who were 
eliminated from the list, for specific reasons. So the answer is yes 
on that. But there was a huge back and forth fight between HHS 
and the White House. It was a fairly ugly thing. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Polito, would you agree it was a fairly ugly 
thing, and this is on top of the OMB management? 

Mr. Polito. Well, David is right, the Compassion Fund was the 
first thing out of the gate. We were able to establish three new pro- 
grams in 3 years. The Compassion Fund was first at about $30 mil- 
lion. The Mentoring Children of Prisoners was second at $10 mil- 
lion, I believe, and now brought up to about $50 million. Last, the 
Access to Recovery program. 

Everybody was real open to including everybody’s view on how 
new programs should run, how they should look, who should be 
getting the money, how it should be structured. The Compassion 
Fund, for example, because of the nature of the largeness of the 
Federal bureaucracy, even grants go out in large sizes. So we want- 
ed to really get to your question about how do we get to the small, 
and requiring these big organizations to give a sub-grant out. I be- 
lieve the testimony earlier by Congressman Green was 1,700, I 
don’t know the exact number off the top of my head. But 1,700 
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small, little community-based, faith-based, non-faith-based groups 
got 1,700 small little grants. 

So that was the agreed-upon way of getting to the small guy. 
And I think because it wasn’t what everybody asked for, it became 
the focus, at times became the only thing the initiative had to talk 
about. 

But I think over time, including this data collection that we have 
now, we can see that the initiative is larger than the Compassion 
Fund. More religious groups are getting money out of the Commu- 
nity Health Center grant than the Compassion Fund Grant, for an 
example. So to label this the President’s initiative is the Compas- 
sion Fund and that’s it and if you didn’t get Compassion Fund 
money you didn’t get faith-based money and — we have been trying 
to dispel that in my whole tenure. 

If you are a faith-based group and you run a community health 
center, there is a grant for that, let me help you, show you where 
the RFP is, let me introduce you to current grantees who can help 
you with the process. Let me tell you about if there are any con- 
ferences coming up. Not “you need to get into this Compassion 
Fund.” 

So on the new programs, sure, there was a lot of discussion, too 
much focus on the new programs coming online, not enough focus 
on the established programs that are there using the faith-based 
representatives that are already there, Catholic Charities, the Lu- 
theran Social Services, to teach the smaller guys on how to get into 
this process. So sure, there were times where it wasn’t the most 
fun. 

Mr. Souder. I want to introduce into the record the Snapshots 
of Compassion, and also ask you two more questions. 

[The information referred to follows:] 



Snapshots of Compassion 

&~f TopiC 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN DA-fTON, OH 

Elizabeth’s New Life Center 

j59 Forest Ave. Suite 105 • Dayton, Ohio 45405 

937-228-2222 hotline * 937-226-7414 • www.elizabethheips.com • www.saveitsendit.com 


m ^NApSHOT 


Alex’s Story 

Alex had a controlling boyfriend whom she slept 
with once after dating for three months. She 
says that one sexual experience changed her 
life. The two broke up a month later, and Alex 
took a pregnancy test that was positive. She 
told three trusted friends and her ex-boyfriend 
who started acting differently, says Alex. "He 
said we had to get married if I was pregnant. I 
didn’t want that! I didn't love him anymore than 
a friend," she says. Luckily one of her friends' 
mothers gave her a second pregnancy test that 
was negative. Taking a sexual abstinence class 
through Elizabeth's New Life Center opened 
Alex's eyes. “I decided after that, that sex was 
not a good idea until I was married. I wasn't 
going to let another mistake like that happen 
againl I didn't want to ruin my dreams!” 
says Alex. 

Thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, more like Alex 
can receive abstinence-based education. The 
$667,004 grant is helping the center spread the 
message to more than 15,000 students a year. 


Program Overview 

Elizabeth’s New Life Center offers valuable 
options to those facing a crisis pregnancy. It 
offers free pregnancy tests, limited ultrasounds, 
peer and professional counseling and medical 
consultations. In addition, referrals are made 
to area agencies. The center is interested in 
helping those who are pregnant in any way 
possible. The center also offers parenting 
options, STD information, and special services 
for men. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Vivian Koob 
Year Founded 1 989 

Mission to empower individuals to achieve 
sexual integrity and make healthy life choices 
respecting the value of each person 
Annual Budget $1,7 million 
Organization Size about 40 employees 
Program Grant SPRANS Community-Based 
Abstinence Education Grant through HHS/HRSA 
Award Size $684,364 
Award Date 2002 

Funds Will Be Used to build and improve 
its sexual abstinence curriculum 
Project Duration three years 



Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 

EMpowetziMcr, America' -e, c^ra-e-'Eroot-s. 



Snapshot of Compassion 

DAY T ON, OM 

Elizabeth s New Life Center 


A $667,004 three-year grant 
E® from HHS is helping a center 
teach abstinence-based sexual 
education to more than 15,000 
students a year. 
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Alex is one of more than 1 5,000 students throughout the Dayton area who 
received sexual education classes thanks to a grant from the U.S, Department of 
Health and Human Services. The Community-Based Abstinence Education Grant 
allows Elizabeth's New Life Center Empowered by Truth department to teach its 
curriculum to a seven-county area. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

Officials at the Elizabeth New Life Center heard about the grant through a 
Colorado conference. They were concerned that taking federal funding could 
harm their faith-based organization, -we had heapd nowen-e e.topiee> 

A&OOT THOE.E WHO c=,oT FvINOINGi AND EAC-PIFlCED THE IP 0-H2.IE.TlAN 
IDENTiT-T. THAT WAE. TOO Htc=,H A pplCE To pA-f" FOP OE>. WE w£pE 

oie.cov* 2 Ao,ed, " says Director of Education Rachel Sacksteder. The Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives explained that the center did not have 
to stop being a Christian organization and could maintain its integrity; however, 
center workers had to be responsible in not proselytizing. 

The center knew it needed a program that focused on prevention rather than 
intervention. Prior to receiving funding, the center offered services for those 
experiencing unwanted pregnancies. Patients were overwhelmed by the difficult 
choices they needed to make regarding their pregnancies, -we pealizeo 

pP-ETT "f" E.OON IT WAE? DIFFICULT OEC.lE.ION. WE THOOCqHT IF ONL-T WE 
COOLO E»pEA!c TO WOMEN &EFOPE TME-C WEPE E.ITTINO, IN OOP OFFlCEE. 

and looping^ at a positive ppeg,nanc-t tee>t." says Sacksteder. The 
idea of starting a sexual abstinence curriculum was born. 

The center received its first funding through the state health department's 
Welfare Reform Act. Sacksteder was a volunteer who was hired to develop the 
abstinence program. One health class with 13 students learned Chastity by 
Choice, a three-day program that highlighted sexual abstinence. Throughout 
the program's development, Sacksteder noticed that many students who had 
divorced parents could not picture themselves married, -a c=,ood mAppiAc^e 
DOEE.NT have to come &-r lock; says Sacksteder The curriculum 
encouraged students to develop a positive vision of the future and to know that 
sexual purity can encourage that process. 

The program grew to more than 5,000 students in three years. Once HHS and 
HRSA awarded its $684,364 three-year grant to the organization in 2002, almost 

16.000 were reached with the abstinence message. Sacksteder predicts about 

20.000 will hear the message by the year's end. 

The SPRANS grant provided enough funding for the clinic to launch a multi 
media campaign. They produced a Web site, www.saveitsendit.com, and four 
television commercials. The group also created a CD Rom compilation of 
students’ stories on 12 different topics including marriage, commitment, STDs, 
and more. Sacksteder says that when the students create their own media 
campaign, they realize they are nol alone in their commitment to stay chaste. 


EMpoW^FZ-lNCr, AmEpmCA'-S, C^PlA4»<=PO 
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Grant funds expanded the class from three to five days and from sixth to 1 2th 
grade and an after-school program. The program also spread from Montgomery 
County to a seven-county area. More staff members were hired and efforts to 
spread the message to the community ensued 

ELIZABETH'S NEW LIFE CENTER’S STORY 

Ironically, Elizabeth's New Life Center began near an abortion clinic in 1 989. 
Vivian Koob and her husband opened a crisis pregnancy center a few blocks 
away. In 1994 the center purchased the vacant building next door to the abortion 
clinic, and it was renovated into the Women's Center with medical service 
capabilities. This was to mark the beginning of phenomenal growth for the 
organization. The center is a medical facility with doctors, a prenatal clinic, free 
ultrasounds, STD testing, free pregnancy tests and an array of services for those 
dealing with an unplanned pregnancy. The clients who opt for a free ultrasound 
see a persuasive demonstration of the value of life. Koob says about 80 percent 
of those who enter the center by mistake choose to carry their babies to term. 

In December 2000, the abortion clinic on Main Street closed its doors after more 
than 20 years. At about that time, the women's center purchased and moved to 
the Forest-Nea! Medical Building, which now holds the center's administrative 
offices, the Women's Center, Holy Family Pediatrics and Holy Family Prenatal 
Care, At this facility, there are also two classrooms, a nutrition center, two 
babysitting rooms and a chapel; which is accessible to staff, volunteers 
and clients. 


* Names have been changed to ensure privacy. 


EMpoWEfilNC^ A-MRz-lCA^ 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

in eeTnEu pAtjan, pAr 
Pregnancy Resource Center of 
the South Hills 




U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services gives a one-year 
planning grant to help build an 
educational program that shows 
teenagers the positive benefits of 
sexual abstinence. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN &erueu pAprkg pA 

Pregnancy Resource Center of the South Hills 

Crisis Pregnancy Center 

104 Broughton Road • Bethel Park, PA 15102 

412-833-7445 • fax 412-851-91 11-24 Hour Hotline 800-395-HELP • www.cpc.org/southhills 


•SNAp-GUOT 


LORI -£>2. Al_A WITH USSR < &ON J'J&Ttt'l 

Lori’s Story 

Lori Szala knows what it’s like to be in a crisis. 

At 1 7, she became pregnant after her second 
week of her senior year in high school. Lori says 
she can now use her life with her son Justin as 
a means to identify with other teens who are 
Lruggling with sex before marriage. Lori now 
teaches abstinence education through the 
Pregnancy Resource Center of the South Hills 
in Bethel Park, PA. Thanks to a planning grant 
through the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services and HRSA, Lori can now reach 
more students with her message. The SPRANS 
grant gave Lori the resources to implement the 
Navigator abstinence education program in nine 
public schools and 1 1 youth groups in the South 
Hills community. And Lori, now married and a 
mother of three including Justin, wants kids to 
get the education she never had. “I was never 
educated about abstinence, and there may have 
been a different outcome in my life if I had. 1 think 
that this is God's message, and I want children lo 
grow up knowing that abstinence is a choice that 
they have." 


Program Overview 

The Pregnancy Resource Center of the South 
Hills, a faith-based organization, is committed 
to seeking out women who have experienced 
the trauma of abortion and bringing them to 
recovery. The center also offers to help those 
in a crisis pregnancy by giving free services 
such as ultrasounds, counseling, adoption and 
parenting information. Those experiencing a 
crisis pregnancy can also receive maternity 
clothing, baby clothing, and furnishings. Referrals 
for prenatal care, adoption, legal assistance, 
maternity housing and social services are also 
available. The center believes that those involved 
in a crisis pregnancy or those who are sexually 
active can receive compassionate care and 
education in a welcoming environment. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Patty Becker 
Year Founded 1990 

Mission Provide resources for crisis pregnancies 

Funds Will Be Used to build an effective abstinence 

education program 

Annual Budget $235,573 

Number of Staff one full time and six part time 

Program Grant HRSA Special Projects or Regional 

and National Significance (SPRANS) abstinence 

education planning grant 

Award Size $58,67 1 

Award Date 2002 

Project Duration one year 

People Served 23,000 students, 400 through the center 



Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 

empower, AmeriCA'-s c^ras-erooT^. 
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Compassion at Work 

IN &ETHE l_ pAp-te, pA 

Pregnancy Resource Center of the South Hills 

Crisis Pregnancy Center 

1 04 Broughton Road • Bethel Park, PA 15102 

412-833-7445 • fax 4 1 2-85 1 -9 1 11- 24 Hour Hotline 800-395-HELP • www.cpc.org/southhills 


LORI'S STORY 

Lori Szala knows what it's like to have a crisis pregnancy. Two weeks into her 
senior year in high school, Szala became pregnant. She was removed from 
school, tutored, and she gave birth to a baby boy at age 17. She now uses her 
life with her son Justin as a means to identify with other teens who are struggling 
with sex before marriage. 

Szala teaches abstinence sex education through the Pregnancy Resource Center 
of the South Hills in Bethel Park, PA, which offers emotional and medical support 
to those experiencing a crisis pregnancy. Thanks to a planning grant through the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and HRSA. Szala can now reach 
more students with her message. The Special Projects ot Regional and National 
Significance (SPRANS) Abstinence Education Planning Grant allowed Szala to 
hire a researcher to help her identify the community’s needs and to buy a new 
curriculum and equipment to implement the abstinence program to more middle- 
and high-school students. 


"VcfOS AptE &ECOMlNc=^ *=>T ATl‘=>TlC“~>, AND THl*=> pps-OC^FZ-AM VJIl_U ■SHOW 
THEM THAT THEfzE ANOTHER POSITIVE CHOICE WITH A POSITIVE 

outcome avaii_a&i_e, • says Szala, who became the center's full-time 
abstinence program director through the abstinence funding. 

Szala continues to use her life message as a motivator for other teens. She 
is pleased that Justin also embraces her teaching. When Szala spoke to his 
class during his eighth-grade year, Justin encouraged his peers to listen to their 
story. And Szala received such a positive response from the students that she 
continues to teach at his school to this day. 


And Justin lives the abstinence message his mom teaches. At 13, he made 
a commitment through the program True Love Waits to abstain from sex until 
marriage. He now wears a ring on his finger as a sign of this commitment. 

Szala, now a married mother of three including Justin, wants kids to get the 
education she never had. “i wao nsvepa educated a&out a&otinence, 
and THEP-E mat HAVE &EEN a DIPPEpENT outcome in M-r l_IPE IP I HAD. 

I TMINIP THAT THlO IT* c^OO'O Mi y AND I WANT OMlt-DPEN TO C^POW 

Up KNOWINO, THAT A&OTINENCE lO A CHOICE THAT THE~T HAVE." 




Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
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GETTING THE GRANT 

Szala learned about the abstinence grant through an email she received from the 
Abstinence Clearing House, an affiliate with the crisis center. When Szala and the 
center's executive director Patty Becker read the email describing how to apply 
for the grant, they knew they had found a resource to meet their needs. The 
center had been supporting abstinence education for years, but their program 
wasn't in a lot of schools at that time. They were especially attracted to the 
grant because it was offered to faith-based organizations. Szala always felt that 
the federal grant process was biased because pro-abortion agencies such as 
Planned Parenthood regularly received funding for teaching sex education, not 
abstinence education. 

"THE c^CWERNMENT WAE. TR-flNCq TVs EVEN OUT THE pL/VTiNCst FIELD WITH 
T GsfJzANT. WEr WEFfZ-E: TO c^ET F'JND'E TO TEAtOM AEb^T INENC-E 

vJNTtU mAf^z-1 Ac^E EOJCATiON, ANO W*E FEl_T VViE WOOUD FinAL-L-T Q^JAuiPT 

fof THO-&E funds./ says Szala. 

Szala also felt God was calling her to teach abstinence education full time. She 
wanted her program to grow into more schools, and the clinic could no longer 
rely on donations. Meanwhile more teenagers kept coming to the center for help. 

"WE -SEE -CO MAN-f LIDS. COME INTO THE CENTER, AND THE-T CA-f NO ONE 
IS. TELLINO, THEM THIS. ME-£.-=Ac,£ OF SEXUAL ABSTINENCE. INS.TEAD 
OF COMINCq INTO THE DOOf^S. FOP A C-P.lS.IS. pp-Ec^NANC-T OP S.TO 
INFORMATION, WE PEALLT WANT To EDUCATE THEM BEFOREHAND," 

says Szala. 

She teaches the abstinence program Game Plan to middle-school students 
that underscores peer pressure and the positives of waiting. Developed in 
cooperation with NBA star A.C. Green, the curriculum uses a sports-themed 
approach to understanding the benefits of abstinence until marriage. Szala’s 
Navigator program focuses on more mature content for high-school students. 

The program accentuates the positive benefits of sexual abstinence. Students 
understand that the self control to remain abstinent is the same self control that is 
necessary to accomplish their academic and professional goals. 

PUTTING THE ABSTINENCE GRANT TO WORK 

In 2002, Szala and Becker applied for and were awarded a $58,671 one-year 
planning grant to build an effective abstinence education program for the local 
school, church and youth groups that would reach 23,000 teenagers. With this 
extra funding Szala moved from part-time to full-time. She was able to purchase 
a laptop computer, printer, PowerPoint, a projector, and office furniture. The grant 
also enabled her to purchase and examine different curricula such as Game Plan 
and Navigator to form an educational program to meet the community's needs. 
She began teaching her new abstinence program this fall. 

tt \T Cr^/WE \J<=> Ai_l_ OF THE TOOt_<E T Ovl MEED TO pJT TOC^ETHEfZ- A 

FArNT Ar*=T ic. pfz.ootf 2 .AM/ says Becker, "ovjfz- crepitation w/vs auwa/^. 
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OqOOD, &JT THE CqfZ-AN T tJEFINITEu-r MATE 0‘S. BECOME MOIRE 
PR-OFE-E-SIONAl, MOPE poi_\-SHED WITH THt-= pfROCqP-AM. THI-E AOD-S MORE 
CP-EOI&ILlT'P TO 00|R 0(RC=|A|s!lZ.ATIOM. ” 

Before the grant funds, Szala taught at three public schools and seven church 
youth groups. Now the program has expanded to nine public schools and 1 1 
youth groups. The Pittsburgh Project for inner city students and the McMurray 
House, affiliated with Three Rivers Youth for troubled teens, have also joined in 
on the program. One of the county's health departments also offered information 
about Szala's classes to those interested. 

But the program is hitting walls. Szala says many teachers do not believe in 
sexual abstinence until marriage, so they are reluctant to allow her program 
in their classrooms. Some public schools were also afraid to take on anything 
controversial, says Becker. These problems ultimately led to the dismissal of 
the clinic's application for the abstinence implementation grant. Collaboration 
with city schools was needed to prove that the clinic's program was successful 
enough to warrant more funding. 

THE CENTER’S MISSION 

The Pregnancy Resource Center of South Hills was founded in 1990 to provide 
spiritual, emotional, and physical support to the child, parents, and associated 
families of a crisis pregnancy. The center is committed to seeking out women 
who have experienced the trauma of abortion and bringing them to recovery. 

The center offers information about abortion procedures and the risks involving 
abortion. Abortion alternatives such as adoption and parenting information are 
also available. Referrals for prenatal care, adoption, legal assistance, maternity 
housing and social services are available through the one full time and six part- 
time staff members. 

About 450 people a year have received help from the center including free 
ultrasounds, counseling, adoption and parenting information. Women can also 
receive maternity clothing, baby clothing, and furnishings. 

The center’s $235,573 annual budget also helps provide the emotional support 
for the baby’s father and other male friends and family members who may often 
feel left out of the process. Trained male volunteers will meet with men who 
need someone to hear their apprehension or anticipation regarding 
prospective fatherhood. 

More than 2,300 students hear about abstinence education through the center's 
programs. Reaching public and private schools, after-school programs, and teen 
crisis centers is the program s goal. Each year more schools are opening their 
doors to allow students to hear that abstinence is a viable option for planning a 
productive future. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN C-IT ~~f, MO 

Sparrow Community 
Development Corporation 


A $235,1 70 grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. 1 grant will help hundreds 
of Kansas City students learn the 
value of sexual abstinence. 


i 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN kiA-N'S.A-'". OT ~-f, MO 

Sparrow Community Development Corporation 

j 400 Paseo Blvd * Kansas Cicy, MO 64109 
816-561-3619 - fax 816-5761-1218 


m T 


■seuEA* ■sA-r-i i*> the 

ec'&r wA-r to *.ta-< <&afe- 

Seleah’s Story 

Seleah Jiminez says she understands the 
consequences of having sex outside of 
marriage. The 13-year-old comes from a single- 
parent family, and she has two unwed sisters 
. who have four children. 

Her oldest sister, 29, has three children ages 
11,8 and 7. She’s engaged, but none of her 
children are her fiance's. She struggled to 
support her children without a GED — she left 
school because because she was pregnant. 
Seleah’s 18-year-old sister has a one-year-old. 
She’s working weekends and trying to get 
her GEO. 

Through the Abstinence for Purpose curriculum 
at Lee A. Tolbert Community Academy, more 
students like Seleah can learn the positive 
aspects of sexual abstinance. The Sparrow 
Community Development Corporation started 
the program through a grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

The grant will help the Sparrow Community 
Development Corporation implement the 
curriculum to hundreds of Kansas City students. 


Program Overview 

Sparrow Community Development 
Corporation's vision as a community 
development organization is to reach out to 
Kansas City’s inner-city community and provide 
measurable and meaningful positive changes 
that impact the property values and quality 
of life of each resident. Sparrow Community 
Development Corporation is committed to the 
revitalization of this area to produce a thriving, 
prosperous community. 

Vitals 

President & CEO Mark C. Tolbert 
Year Founded 1992 

Mission to revitalize the inner-city community 
Annual Budget $3.5 million 
Organization Size 77 

Program Grant SPRANS Community-Based 
Abstinence Education grant through HHS/HRSA 
Award Size $235, f 70 

Award Date 2003 

Funds Will Be Used to build an effective 
abstinence education program 
Project Duration three years 
People Served 500 
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Compassion at Work 

IN oArCToN, 014 

Elizabeth’s New Life Center 

359 Forest Ave. Suite 105 • Dayton, Ohio -15405 

937-228-2222 hotline • 937-226-7414 • www.eltzabethhelps.com • www.saveitsendit.com 


ALEX'S STORY 

*Alex is a high school student who took a class on sexual abstinence. Here is her 
story, captured in a letter written to her teacher: 

Dear Mrs. Smith, 

I would like to thank you for coming to our class this week and talking to 
us about abstinence. 

Hearing your story on why you encourage abstinence almost made me cry 
because I know I became very close to making the same mistake you did. 

I had a boyfriend who was very controlling. After three months we had sex. 

We only did it once, but that one time changed my life. You see, me and 
that guy broke up soon after. About a month and a half later, I realized my 
period was very late, which never happens to me. I got a pregnancy test. It 
came up positive. Scared to death, I told three of my most trusted friends 
and my ex-boyfriend. He totally acted different. He was my really good 
friend, but once I told him. he got very controlling like he used to when we 
went out. He said we had to get married if I was pregnant. I didn’t want 
that! I didn’t love him anymore than a friend. Luckily my friend's mother 
found out and got me another test. Thankfully it came up negative! 

I decided after that, that sex was not a good idea until I was married. I 
wasn't going to let another mistake like that happen again! I didn't want to 
ruin my dreams! 

Well, I just wanted to share my story with you and thank you for reaching 
out to all the kids in these schools so they don’t get themselves in such a 
situation. What you are doing is great It's so sad to see 13 and 14-year- 
olds pregnant or with STDs. There really need to be more people like you 
on this earth — more people that care about what happens to this world's 
future generation. Thank you so much again. 

Your supporter, 

Alex 

RS. I encourage you to read my letter to maybe help students not make 
the mistake I made! 

ili 

Center for Faith-Based and Community 

/VmQz-ICA'*^ 
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Compassion at Work 

IN KANSAS’ C.lT~f, MO 

Sparrow Community Development Corporation 

3400 Paseo Blvd • Kansas City, MO 64109 
816-561-3619 • fax 816-5761-1218 


SELEAH’S STORY 

Seleah Jimlnez says she understands the consequences of having sex outside 
of marriage. The 1 3-year-old comes from a single-parent family, and she has two 
unwed sisters who have four children. 

Selah's mom had all of her children while single. And Selah's sisters followed the 
same path. 

Selah’s oldest sister, 29, has three children ages 11,8 and 7. She’s engaged 
now, but none of her children are her fiance's. She struggled to support her 
family without a GED — she had to leave high school because of her pregnancy. 
The men she was involved with often did not help the children. The third child's 
father did provide some relief by taking care of ail three for a time, until he met 
another woman and left. She now lives with her fiance, but his support can wane, 
says Seleah. Her 18-year old sister has a one-year-old. She's working weekends 
and trying to get her GED. Another family member had sex at 14, remains 
sexually active, and says it is a positive experience, nr -esem-e i_ire it'-e 

EA-E-f. Bur pEopL-£ TEUL- ME THAT I T'-= MArO To -6Top ONCE -POO 

■start." counters Seleah. 

Seleah was never close to her father because he left the family when she was 

5. "I AuwA-T C PEL..T MORE OEC'JRE wire M-r MOM. ClNCE ME WAS NEVER 
THERE, I NEVER PEl.T THAT ME PEAu.L T KNEW ME. ' 

Although the bond between mother and daughter is positive. Seleah says they 
do not talk about sex. o jo-et uearn prom m-p •ei-eters.. i c^oe-e-e that 

M-< MOM TMINRE, TMAT -SINCE I'VE -SEEN M~T •EI-STER-E CspO THROUGH A 

hard Time, i wojudnT Tminr a Coot ooino, it." she says. 

Through the Abstinence for Purpose curriculum at her school, Seleah has learned 
that premarital sex can not only cause unwanted pregnancies, but it can also 
lead to sexually transmitted diseases. The curriculum shows her how to avoid 
the temptation of sexual experimentation. She's learned how to protect herself 
from bad influences, and she's learned the positive aspect of group dating. The 
Sparrow Community Development Corporation started the abstinence education 
program at Lee A. Tolbert Community Academy this year which reaches about 
200 teens. 
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This positive education has helped Seleah make her own decisions about sex, 
because she gets mixed messages from her family. Her sisters are protective. 

"THET TELL- ME THAT I CAN NEVER- . EVER DO IT. THET EAT EVEN WHEN 
I'M MARRIED, DON'T HAVE -SEX. THET HAD SUCH A BAD EXPERIENCE WITH 
IT, THAT THET -EAT 'Too EHOUL-DN'T HAVE IT AT All SOMETIMES. THET 
TELL ME THAT I SHOULD S.TA-T IN SCHOOL. AND SETTLE DOWN BEFORE 
DOINCq THINGS. Blc=,. IT'S. BETTER THAT I JOS.T WAIT UNTIL MARRlACqE," 

she says. 

She is glad that her school teaches abstinence, -i know the class has. 

HELPED ME IN A LOT OF wATE. I'M CqLAD THE pROCqRAM IS. HERE - I 
KNOW IT COULD HAVE HEL.pEO MT FAmilT. " 

Thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
more teens like Seleah can make informed decisions about sex. The $235,170 
grant from HHS and the Health Resources and Sevices Administration will help 
the Sparrow Community Development Corporation implement the curriculum to 
hundreds of Kansas City students, 

PUTTING THE GRANT TO WORK 

Sparrow Community Development Corporation applied and received the Special 
Projects of National and Regional Significance (SPRANS) Community-Based 
Abstinence Education grant in 2003. The Community Development Corporation 
knew the abstinence grant would suit the community’s need, -we have 

PREACHED ABOUT IT FOR -TEARS., AND WE FOUND SOMEONE THAT WANTS. 
TO puT Up THE MONET TO HELp US. OUT, SO WE THOUGHT. LET'S CqO 

for it." says Joyce Scales, program manager and school media specialist. The 
church had been teaching abstinence through two different classes that involved 
family issues, dating and relational skills. 

'wE ABE.OLUTELT &ELJEVE IN ABSTINENCE UNTIL mArr|Ao,£. WH'f 
WOULD Tou plA-T WITH -Tour life that wAT ! wht would Tou derail 
-Tour future with somethino, that tou had control over? some 

THlNCqS. HAppEN IN LIFE THAT TOU HAVE CONTROL OVER, BUT IT IS A 

choice that tou mare," says Scales. 

The grant funds allow Sparrow Community Development Corporation to help 
the community understand abstinence-based sex education, -now we can o=,o 

THROOGqH THE COMMUNiTT ANO TEACH THIS To pEopLE WE COULD NOT 

reach before," she says. 

The grant helped Sparrow Community Development Corporation pay for 10 
educators. Funds also helped buy student workbooks, teaching kits and 
educational material such as the A. C. Green Game Plan and Project Reality. 

The funds also offer incentives such as movie passes or gift cards when they 
complete the program. Scales says she will be implementing two new programs 
next year. She also plans to have well-known speakers at local rallies. Others are 
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planning to portray the abstinence message In a movie — educators could make 
a film while students write the script. 

Scales says students she teaches at the academy are receptive. -fide, 

WANT DIRECTION. THE-0 NEED TO HEAR -SOMEONE TALK To THEM 

ABovT Something, that's Already" on their mino without &Eing 
judgmental. ' The program helps classmates build self esteem, character, 
responsibility and the power to make responsible decisions. 

Scales insists the program does not teach that sex in itself is bad. -we -don't 

tell THEM E.EX IE. &AD AND NAE.T-T. LEX IE. 40 WONDERFUL AND EOs 
GOOD THAT -TOO WANT TO LAVE IT FOR THAT ONE EpEClAc pERE.CN. ' 

says Scales. 

All SPRANS Abstinence Education grantees must develop programs consistent 
with Section 510 federal guidelines that teach the social, psychological and 
health gains made by abstaining from sexual activity. It also teaches abstinence 
from sexual activity is the only certain way to avoid out-of-wedlock pregnancy, 
sexually transmitted diseases and other health problems. A mutually faithful, 
monogamous relationship in the context of marriage is the expected standard 
of sexual activity, according to the curriculum. It also agrees that having children 
outside of marriage can have harmful consequences for the child, the child's 
parents and society. 

Scales hopes the community will continue to support the initiative. Her goal is to 
expand the program to at least three more schools and 10 community centers in 
three years, "if we can feep eomeone from an unwanted pregnanc-t 

OR AN INCURA&lE DIE.EAE.E, IT WILL &£ WORTH IT." 

SPARROW COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 'S STORY 

The “Dixie” Re-development Corporation was founded in 1992 as a faith-based, 
not-for-profit organization to impact the deteriorating conditions in Kansas 
City. Gradually this effort evolved into the Sparrow Community Development 
Corporation. The Community Development Corporation was founded to create 
sustainable neighborhoods and focus on uplifting and rebuilding the community. 

Sparrow Community Development Corporation's vision as a community 
development organization is to reach out to Kansas City's inner-city community 
and provide measurable and meaningful positive changes that impact the 
property values and quality of life of each resident. Sparrow Community 
Development Corporation is committed to the revitalization of this area to 
produce a thriving, prosperous community. 

For many years, residents have felt it was impossible to tackle issues 
contributing to deteriorating neighborhood conditions because many people 
were abandoning the inner city and moving to the suburbs, -ever-tthing 
ie. growing on the ooTE.ce. But not in the mioole - life a 
oooghnot," says Scales. She notes that high insurance and taxes contribute 
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to the inner-city decline, and residents must travel outside of the community to 
find grocery stores or shopping malls. Scales says there is enormous economic 
potential in America's inner-city communities. Sparrow Community Development 
Corporation wants to do something that will positively impact this current dilemma. 

In 1998, Sparrow Community Development Corporation helped build the Lee 
A. Tolbert Community Center as a community outreach project. It then helped 
open Lee A, Tolbert Community Academy in 1999. Current Sparrow Community 
Development Corporation projects include offering Before & After-School 
Extended Day programs, sponsoring the Marching Cobras Drill Team and 
planning a Senior Citizen Housing Complex. The Community Development 
Corporation also helps repair or replace blighted homes with adequate and 
affordable housing. It also offers home buyer education, fair housing training and 
community activity centers. 
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I Snapshot of Compassion 

IN p-lCHMOND. VAr 

Virginia One Church, 

One Child 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

P-lCMMONO, '•fA 


Virginia One Church, One Child 

1214 West Graham Road, Suite 2 * Richmond, VA 23220 
804-329-3420 * 800-440-5090 


SSI -SNApiMOT 


The Bell Family’s Story 

When Patricia Coker-Bell saw a photograph at Mt. 
Tabor Baptist Church in Richmond, VA, her life 
changed. It was a photograph of three children 
standing in front of their temporary home. They 
were looking for a family to adopt them. 

“I saw the picture, and I thought - these are my 
children!" says Patricia. She was sitting in the 
church, listening to Cassandra Calender-Ray talk 
about Virginia One Church, One Child (OCOC) 

- a program that encourages churches to 
support its members in adopting at-risk children. 
Patricia wasn't planning on adoption; she and her 
husband hadn't talked about it. She also knew 
(would be difficult to take care of more children 
because she was 40 and already had a 2-year-old 
son, Isaac Patrick. 

When she and her husband read the profiles 
of Joseph Alexander, 7, Martavia Alexis, 5, and 
Ebony Patrice, 4, they knew that the children 
could become their own. Through the help 
of Virginia OCOC and its executive director 
Calender-Ray, Patricia and her husband 
Alexander adopted the children in 1998. 

With the help of the U.S, Department of Health 
and Human Services and the Administration for 
Children and Families, more families like the Bells 
will receive assistance through Virginia OCOC in 
adopting children. HHS gave the organization an 
Adoption Opportunities grant to help the program 
expand to other churches so more children can 
be placed in foster or adoptive homes 


Program Overview 

The mission of Virginia OCOC is to recruit families 
to adopt African-American children and to support 
those families. To fulfill this mission, Virginia 
OCOC encourages churches to identify caring, 
loving and safe families who are willing to adopt 
or serve as foster parents to at least one child. 

The Virginia OCOC offers a challenge to every 
African-American church in the country: 

“If one African-American family in every church 
will adopt an African-American child, there will 
be no African-American children awaiting 
permanent homes." 

Vitals 

President Wilbert Talley 

Year Founded 1 985 

Mission to recruit and support families 

who adopt African-American children 

Funds will be used to operate a national 

network; identify and support diverse 

communities needing adoption programs 

Annual Budget $430,000 

Organization Size six full time, three part time, 

and five volunteers 

Program Grant Adoption Opportunities National 
Adoption Advocacy grant HHS/ACF 
Award Size $250,000 the first budget period. 

$500,000 for each subsequent periods 
Award Date 2003 
Project Duration five years 
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Compassion at Work 

£2lCi4MOND, VA 

Virginia One Church, One Child 

l2f4Wesc Graham Road, Suite 2 • Richmond, VA 23220 
804-329-3420 • 800-440-5090 


THE BELL FAMILY’S STORY 

When Patricia Coker-Bell saw a photograph at Mt. Tabor Baptist Church in 
Richmond, VA, her life changed. It was a photograph o( three children standing in 
front of their temporary home. They were looking for a family to adopt them. 

"t sAvr rue picture, amo i thought o scot are o f cun dktn ” says 
Patricia. She was sitting in the church, listening to Cassandra Calender-Ray talk 
about Virginia One Church, One Child (OCOC) — a program that encourages 
churches to support its members in adopting at-risk children. Patricia wasn't 
planning on adoption; she and her husband hadn’t talked about it. She also 
knew it would be difficult to take care of more children because she was 40 and 
already had 2-year-old son Isaac Patrick. 

Patricia herself has five siblings, and she imagined the heartbreak the children 
would feel if they were separated into different foster families, -i _x>et couldn't 
leave them,' she says, "the-t came a«. a paclao,e." When she and her 
husband read fhe profiles of Joseph Alexander, 7, Martavia Alexis, 5, and Ebony 
Patrice, 4, they knew that the children could become their own. Through the 
help of Virginia OCOC and its executive director Calender-Ray, Patricia and her 
husband Alexander adopted the children in 1998 

Virginia OCOC’s mission is to recruit families lo adopt African-American children 
and to offer these families support throughout the process. To fulfill this mission, 
Virginia OCOC encourages churches to identify caring, loving and safe families 
who are wilting to adopt or serve as foster parents to at least one child. The 
program encourages the adoption of special needs children — those who 
are African American, are 4 years and older, are part of a sibling group, have 
behavioral problems, are developmentally delayed, or have physical or emotional 
challenges. One or more of these attributes may delay a child's placement in a 
permanent home. 

Patricia and her husband understand the need for churches to help in the 
adoption process. Alexander is the assistant pastor of Grove Baptist Church in 
Portsmouth, VA, and Patricia is the associate minister of the church's Sunday 
Church School and Vacation Bible School. The Virginia OCOC has been such 
a success in their lives that they are going to implement the program in their 
multicultural congregation this year. 
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Patricia says that using the church as a platform for helping in the adoption 
process fits its Biblical calling, •toe church is ^ct up lire a familt 
itself because we are children of poo," she says, "when people 

JC>ir^ THE Ch^JP-CH, THE~T Af2-E VJEi—OOMED A*~> PAmU— ~T. T HEf^-EFOp-E, WITV4 
ADOPTION, THE CHvJFZ-CH WEuC-OMEE» THE CHiUUE-EN A^> A pH~TE»lCAu. AND 
^pipuTDAU pAfZ-T OP THE CONO=,p2-Ec^ATlON. " 

"nWE A|2-E All Cfz-EATlON. IT TEuuE. vJE in c^OD'E. WOF-D THAT WE 

should uoof after, one another. ' says Patricia, if we sa-t we are 

RELIGIOUS. IF WE EA T WE ARE FAITH BASE), THEN WE "SHOULD LOOK. 
AFTER r MOTE WOO HAVE no MOTHERS or FATHERS OR THOSE WOO can 
NO LONGER TAKE CARE OF THEMSEl — VES 

With the help of the U S. Department of Health and Human Services and the 
Administration for Children and Families, more families like the Bells will receive 
help through Virginia OCOC in adopting needy children. HHS awarded the 
organization with an Adoption Opportunities grant to operate a national network 
of adoption advocacy programs that are modeled on the OCOC program. 

GETTING THE GRANT 

When Wilbert Talley heard about the five-year grant totaling more than $2 million, 
he knew it could meet his ministry's needs. Talley, Virginia OCOC president, 
knew that responding to federal funding was a viable way to help those in his 
community, -we don't compromise our response to toe needs 
OF OTHER pEopL-E," he says. "IT'S about toe CHURCH RESPONDING 
TO THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND FAMILIES. WHICH IS EXTREMELY" 
IMPORTANT &ECAUSE THAT'S NORMALLY WHO THE CHURCH SERVES. 
ITS FUNDAMENTAL TO THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH." 

Talley knew the funds would help the church educate the community and 
interested families about the adoption process. He also thought the funds could 
be used to recruit new families who might not have considered adoption, -some 

pEopLE JUST DON'T KNOW THAT ITS pOSSI&LE FOR THEM TO AOOpT 

and to tale on a child," says Talley, "the-y may listen if its coming 

through THE CHURCH. THE-Y" MAY MISTRUST SOMETHING THAT HAS A 
GOVERNMENT NAME ON IT." 

The primary role of the church and Virginia OCOC is to inform its congregations 
of the hundreds of African-American children waiting to be adopted, identify at 
least one family in the congregation interested in adopting a child, disseminate 
adoption literature throughout the church community, and provide support 
through guidance and counseling to the family once a child has been placed. 

Virginia OCOC conducts statewide activities that promote adoption awareness 
and recruits families to adopt Virginia’s waiting African-American children. The 
OCOC offers a simple challenge to every African-American church in America: 
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'TF ONE A-Fp 2 -lCAN AMEpa.lC.AcH FAMSi_"f (H E'/Efz.'f 0-M2.C.H vati_l_ ADOpT 
AN AFRICAN -AmEF-^C AN CHILD. TViEfZ-E WILL feE NO AFE'CAN-AmEF-ICAN 
CHlLDF-EN AwAlTtNC^ pEp2-MANENT HOME^E. " 

The Virginia OCOC offers advocacy on behalf of families and children through a 
statewide clergy Board of Directors and member churches. The organization also 
offers community and public education presentations on the adoption process 
and the needs of waiting children. The ministry sponsors Virginia's largest 
annual adoption conference and distributes the Adoption Resource Exchange 
of Virginia’s photo listing of waiting children and other recruitment material to a 
statewide network of 320 churches, 

ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE GRANT 

While Virginia OCOC will be using grant funds to improve its state program, it 
will also be working with other adoptive groups across the country. The new 
grant will help Virginia OCOC operate a national network that will identify diverse 
communities across the country needing programs that promote adoption and to 
create and support programs in these locations that recruit and develop a pool of 
adoptive families. 

Grant funds will be used to help Virginia OCOC apply its ministry to different 
communities in need. Although the state organization focuses on the adoption 
of African-American children, the grant will help Virginia OCOC recruit in 
different racial and cultural communities such as Latinos and Caucasians, says 
Calender-Ray. ‘we will -etill wopl on &ehalf op afpican-amepican 

CHILDPEN, &OT IT WILL- CqlVE vJ-= THE CHApo,E AND CHALLENGE IN OTHEp 

communities,’' she says. The program will also help build a national network to 
facilitate similar ministries in other states or regions where OCOC does not exist. 

The Virginia OCOC will establish the national adoption advocacy network that 
will include at least 75 organizations operating in 30 states. The organization 
will also provide technical assistance to 23 current OCOC programs across the 
nation. Assistance will include education in church recruitment, fundraising, and 
collaboration with other organizations to strengthen its outreach, 

VIRGINIA ONE CHURCH, ONE CHILD’S STORY 

In 1980, Father George Clements of Holy Angels Catholic Church founded the 
first One Church, One Child program in Chicago, IL, upon learning of the number 
of children waiting to be adopted, Clements challenged African-American 
churches of various denominations to take responsibility for recruiting at least 
one family for one waiting child. He wanted to strengthen the church's role in the 
foundation, structure and fabric of African-American family life, and his challenge 
developed into a nationwide recruitment campaign for adoptive services. Since 
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its inception, One Church, One Child has placed more than 100,000 African- 
American and biracial children in permanent homes. 

The Virginia OCOC began in 1985 under the direction of a statewide board of 
pastors in cooperation with the Virginia Department of Social Services. The core 
program is funded by the Virginia Department of Social Services. Additional 
support is provided by donations from churches, individuals, and private 
foundations. 

The National Black Child Development Institute, the North American Council on 
Adoptable Children, and the department of social services have helped OCOC 
rally support from hundreds of churches and private foundations to recruit 
families for the state's waiting children. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

ItX *S»H£ri — Vli — 1 £r, ~p X 

Bennett Chapel Family 

Outreach Ministry 

g|g| A $4,000 one-year mini grant from 
the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services and the 
Administration for Children and 
Families is helping a support 
group understand and invest in 
their adopted children. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

«a4EI_&-CVILl_£, TX 

Bennett Chapel Baptist Church 

P. O. Box 243, Shelbyville.TX 75973 

(936) 368-7195 * www.bcministry.betiefnet.com 

Bennett Chapel Family Outreach Ministry • P.O. Box 1 147, Center, TX 75935 • 936-591-0442 
gii 


Theresa’s Story 

Bennett Chapel Baptist Church has a way of 
getting people to do the extraordinary. With 
the guidance of Pastor W.C. Martin and his 
wife, Donna, the church in Shelby County, TX, , 
has made a tremendous impact on their small 
community called Possum Trot. The couple has 
six children - four adopted and two biological. 
Due to the couple’s example, their church has 
taken up the challenge of adopting and fostering 
more than 70 children that had endured physical 
and emotional abuse. 

Jheresa was moved to adopt five sisters — 
Shereatha, 14, Shenequa, 12, Rashundria, 10. 
and twins Shameria and Tameria. nine. She also 
takes care of her two biological children and her 
nephew; she is considering adopting three more. 

She attributes much of her success for 
maintaining a positive home life to Bennett 
Chapel Saving a Generation Support Group that 
helps adoptive parents and their children receive 
the help they need to have a better future. A 
mini grant from the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services and the Administration for 
Children and Families is helping support group 
members better understand their children. As a 
result, Theresa’s children have improved their 
grades and are building self esteem. 


Program Overview 

Bennett Chapel Baptist Church has gained 
worldwide recognition of its adoption initiative. 
The placement of more than 70 children in such 
a small community has caught the attention of 
local and national media. Martin and his church 
members have been featured by NBC, Texas 
Monthly, Family Circle, Extra, Hardcopy, the 700 
Club, TBN, Good Morning America and The 
Oprah Winfrey Show. 


Vitals 

Pastor W.C. Martin 

Year Founded about 1 18 years ago 

Funds will be used to increase the capacity of Bennett 

Chapel Saving a Generation Support Group 

Organization Size 10 

Program Grant Mini-grant through AdoptUSKids, 

a five-year federally funded initiative of the 

Children’s Bureau 

Award Size $4,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration one year 
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Compassion at Work 

•shel&'F'/ille, tx 

Bennett Chapel Baptist Church 

P. O. Box 243, Shelbyville.TX 75973 

(936) 368-7195 * (936) 591-0442 ■ www.bcministry.beltefnet.com 
Bennett Chapei Family Outreach Ministry • P.O. box 1 147, Center, TX 75935 


THERESA'S STORY 

Bennett Chape! Baptist Church has a way of getting people to do the 
extraordinary. With the guidance of Pastor W.C. Martin and his wife Donna, the 
church in Shelby County, TX, has made a tremendous impact on their small 
community called Possum Trot. The couple has six children — tour adopted and 
two biological. Due to their example, their church has taken up the challenge of 
adopting and fostering more than 70 children that have endured physical and 
emotional abuse. 


Donna Martin’s best friend Theresa Lathan would watch as the church's ministry 
continued to grow, Theresa wasn’t moved to adopt at that time. *i »s,t 

U&TENEO TO OONNA'-S, OTOP-lCO ABOUT HEP- Ceil_Op.EN. 1 OArO CqlfZ-L. 

o_i_ neup -Too taice cape op -tooiac’" Her heart quickly changed and 
she decided — maybe she was the right kind of person to adopt children. Two 
weeks into the church's eight-week training course on adoption, Donna saw a 
photograph of five girls that would change her life. 

After discussions with a hesitating husband, the couple agreed to let social 
services bring them over for a weekend visit. At the end of the weekend, the 
children didn't want to leave, and Theresa and her husband wanted the five girls 
to become part of their family. 

Theresa has eight children in her care now — the five girls Shereatha, 14, 
Shenequa, 12, Rashundria. 10, and twins Shameria and Tameria, nine. She also 
takes care of her two biological children and her nephew, and she is considering 
adopting three more. 

She attributes much of her success for maintaining a positive home life to 
Bennett Chapel Saving a Generation Support Group that helps adoptive parents 
and their children receive the help they need to have a better future. A mini grant 
from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and the Administration 
for Children and Families is helping support group members better understand 
their children. 


As a result, Theresa's children have improved their grades and are building self 
esteem. And she is (earning the importance of spending individual time with each 
of her children. Her oldest girl had low self esteem before entering the support 
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group. The quiet and sensitive teen took criticism to heart; she even refused to 
wear clothes that her peers disliked, a -see now that -ehe'-e not aff-Aio to 
■etep out and tp.'T eomethino, different. ■ says Theresa. 

Theresa benefits most from the speakers and educators that discuss current 
problems guardians may have. She was surprised that many families shared the 
same thoughts and emotions that she experienced. She has learned how to keep 
on top of a child who lies about homework, how to maintain an open relationship 
with a child’s teacher, and more. 

She is so impressed with the support group that she calls to remind about 1 2 
families and 30 youth of each month's meeting. If they do not attend, she follows 
up with a phone call. She’ll even pick up children when their parents can’t make 
it to the meeting. Attendance is going strong, she says, because the mini grant 
funds are making a lasting difference. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

Before the mini grant, the church had a small support group with about seven 
people. The reverend wanted to do more to help the community's children, but 
the church couldn't afford it. The church applied and received the $4,000 one- 
year grant in 2003. It was the first time the church had received federal funding. 

"TUIE. !•=> TOE F1R-ET ONE THAT I'VE c=)OTTEN. IT WAE. MIND &L_OWINOi AND 
•~jvJtz.ppz. THAT WE c^C>T ONE. \ WANT TO “SEE T m-*E* IN A c=^fZ-EATER- 
DECREE &ECAvl*EE Al~U ^TATE^» AND CHOP-CHE-S AND COMMUNITIES NEED 

to &e in the &J-&INEE.E. of -EAviNo, cniE.Dp.EN, ' says Martin, who heard 
about the mini grant through the state's Child Protective Service. 

The mini grant funds help pay for implementing new support groups for both 
foster and adoptive families, educational supplies and materials for group 
activities, travel stipends for families to attend enrichment activities and travel 
expenses for student tutors coming from Stephen F. Austin University. 

The funds helped Martin bring in counselors to talk with the parents that meet 
each week at the church for the support group. The sessions have been so 
successful that the group has grown from a handful before the mini grant to 
about 20 after. They discuss children's issues with the adoptive parents during 
the support group session. Martin says it has helped the parents understand 
their children’s thoughts and actions "-eo we can do auu we can to 
transform their minde." to help them live positive, self-assured and 
productive lives. 

Some of the children have endured multiple losses and insecurities in their young 
lives and come from difficult backgrounds; as a result, they can have difficulty 
with behavioral issues. Lying, stealing or acting out from sexual abuse are some 
of the problems both the youth and parents must control through the help of 
counselors, says Martin, we have l earned and onoer*etood th\nc^*e 
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THAT WE NEVEp. THOJCqHT OF. WE'pE DioT pAl-ElNO, JAIL &AlT. WE RE 

pAieihfe, ofiuDREN fop the lord, • says Martin. 

While the parents meet for support, their children are receiving an education as 
well. More than 50 youth are separated into two classes by ages 6-13 and ages 
13-17. Mini grant funds pay some expenses for college students to help the 
youth with homework. Funds also allow children to meet with counselors, career 
professionals, special education teachers and juvenile probation officers. The 
children have even taken a field trip 60 miles away to see and understand the 
dangers of drugs. 

Martin says that with the mini grant’s help, the support groups for both parents 
and youth have been the most effective measure to help those in need that he 
has seen. He knows the program helps the youth think better about their future. 

*1 OAM *EEE THE C-HA N C^E, HEAf- tT Irvi T HElF- C-OMVEF-'EAT lOM, AMO E>EE fT 1M 
TMEipz. F-EACTlON^. 1 -SEE THEM MOT &EIML* HOSTILE AMD CAvJc^HT \Jp 
IM THElF- OWM WOF-UO. THE"T AF-E HvJM&LlMC=* THEM'EELVE'E, MELLOWING^ 
DOVVM Amo ACCEpTlMCq LIFE WHEF-E THE-f AF-E. I T'*=> OlFFiCOuT To DO. &OT 

it *s> pewApoiNcq, " says Martin. 

There are a large number of children available for adoption in their region. Most 
of them are age six and older, and there is a desperate need for families willing to 
take teens and sibling groups. Funds are available to help with regular care until 
the child turns 18, special care should the children ever need special treatment 
or counseling, and for legal fees. Especially needed are families interested in 
adopting or fostering black and biracial children. 

One of the mandates of The Collaboration to AdoptUSKids, a five-year federally 
funded initiative of the Children’s Bureau, is to provide support to new and 
existing adoptive parent organizations around the country. AdoptUSKids.org, 
an initiative of the Bush Administration, is the first federal adoption Web site and 
internet adoption photo-listing service. The site provides prospective adoptive 
parents the opportunity to see photos and short descriptions of foster children 
who are waiting for a family. The family can then register their interest in a given 
child and this message is instantly sent to the child’s social worker. For families 
living in rural areas, this service can be helpful because they would otherwise 
have to travel to adoption agencies to see information on waiting children. Social 
workers receive the inquiries from families who are approved to adopt and can 
respond to them instantly through the site. In the first 18 months of the operation, 
about 3,000 children who had been featured on the site were adopted. 

The collaboration with AdoptUSKids is supported through a cooperative 
agreement between the Children’s Bureau and the Adoption Exchange 
Association. Through a competitive Request For Proposal process, AdoptUSKids 
awarded 35 mini-grants to parents' groups in 23 states in 2003, its first year of 
operation. Collaboration partners include the Child Welfare League of America, 
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the University of Texas at Austin School of Social Work, the Northwest Adoption 
Exchange, Holt International Children's Services and The Adoption Exchange Inc, 

More than 130,000 of the 565,000 American children in foster care, ranging in 
age from toddlers to teenagers, are waiting to be adopted. On average, these 
children have been in foster care for almost four years. Most of these children 
have special needs that limit their ability to be adopted, such as being part of a 
sibling group that wishes to stay together, belonging to a particular ethnic group, 
or having physical or emotional challenges. Recruiting a family that can meet the 
special needs of a particular child can be challenging, especially when the right 
family may live in a different state or county, 

BENNETT CHAPEL BAPTIST CHURCH’S STORY 

Bennett Chapel has gained worldwide attention through its adoption initiative. 

The placement of more than 70 children in such a small community has caught 
the attention of local and national media. Rev. Martin and his church members 
are featured by NBC, Texas Monthly, Family Circle, Extra, Hardcopy, the 700 
Club, TBN, Good Morning America and The Oprah Winfrey Show. 

Martin and his wife, Donna, have received the Inspirational People of the Year 
award announced by Beleifnet.com. They have been keynote speakers for 
various adoption banquets around the nation. Martin recently accepted the 
Essence Awards 2000 presented by Bill Cosby and Ophrah Winfrey. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN fs4 A-1 r H£r'A/ < C>, NC 

Christ Our Shepherd Ministries 


Parents receive child care subsidy 
vouchers each year that allow 
them to enrol! their children in faith- 
based child care programs like 
Christ Our Shepherd Ministries. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN MATTMEW^, NC 

Christ Our Shepherd Ministries 

.30 W. John St • Matthews, NC 28 1 05 

704-845-HOPE (4673) • fax 704-844-1233 • www.COSMinistries.org 




VS» pptOvJO HER- 

RECEIVE At O-IR-t'S.TlAN EOOCATlON. 

Melissa’s Story 

Melissa Powley wanted her children to receive an 
education that she never had. She grew up in a 
home that didn't stress Christian beliefs. "I didn’t 
/ant that for my children. I wanted them to have 
. nore than I had — more faith and a Christian 
education,” she says. 

When her income status changed after her 
divorce, there was no way to afford child care 
with two boys and one income, Powley chose 
Christ Our Shepherd Ministries for its scholarship, 
voucher program and child care services. The 
program taught Christian values — her boys, 
ages 4 and 6, were able to pray before mealtimes, 
learn Bible stories and use a faith-based 
curriculum. She also knew that state funding was 
given to eligible parents to access a child care 
program, including faith-based providers, in the 
form of a childcare subsidy, also called a voucher. 
Now both boys share a new understanding of the 
Bible, thanks to their education at COS Ministries, 
and their mother has found a deeper faith while 
gaining financial stability. 


Program Overview 

COS Ministries Child Care center, a four-star state 
rated program, believes that children should be 
nurtured, loved and educated. Its developmental 
program has a yearly curriculum with weekly 
study units, including Christian principles. The 
center accepts vouchers through the child care 
subsidy program. To be eligible for the program, 
a child must reside with a parent who is working, 
employed or enrolled in a training program. 
Families must also meet their state eligibility 
income guidelines. 

Most voucher recipients in COS are single parents 
or a family with a parent out of work. Within 
certain limits, faith-based providers may give 
preference to members ot their own denomination 
in employment. Those faith-based providers using 
vouchers may retain the religious nature of their 
program including religious instruction, worship, 
prayers and curriculum. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Belinda Kirby 
Year Founded 1 996 

Mission to serve the needs of single parents 
and two-parent households where both are 
required to work 

Funds Will Be Used to offer a variety of high-quality 
educational programs for children and families 
Annual Budget $ 1 .4 million 
Number of Staff 65 full-time, 20 part-time employees 
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Compassion at Work 

IN MATTHEWS,, NC 

Christ Our Shepherd Ministries 

230 W. John St, - Matthews, NC 28105 

704-845-HOPE (4673) • fax 704-844-1233 • www.COSMinistries.org 


Melissa's Story 

Melissa Powley wanted her children to receive an education that she never had. 
She grew up in a home that didn't stress Christian beliefs, o oion t want that 

ropt CMIU.OJ2.Er4- » \nANTEO TMEm TO M AVE MOJ2-E TMAr-S I MAO - MOJ2-E 
PAtTM AND A CMJ2-l*ETlAN EDvXCATlON. " She SayS. 

When her income status changed after her divorce, she had to work, but there 
was no way to afford child care with two boys and one income. Her mother-in- 
law recommended Christ Our Shepherd Ministries for its scholarship, voucher 
program and child care services. Although Powley looked at two other centers in 
the area, Powley chose COS Ministries because the staff was genuinely kind and 
caring. She also liked that the program taught Christian values — her boys were 
able to pray before meals, learn Bible stories and use a faith-based curriculum. 
She also knew that state funding was given to eligible parents to access child 
care in a form of a childcare subsidy, also called a voucher. The voucher program 
allows an eligible parent to enroll children in any child care program that accepts 
the voucher, including faith-based providers. 

Powley put her children in COS Ministries' care once she received financial 
help from the state's voucher program and a scholarship from the center. Her 
oldest son, now 6, flourished in the child care program. The outgoing, artistic 
child quickly adapted to the program that emphasizes exposure to education in 
non-intrusive measures. He has now outgrown the program, which is for ages 3 
months to 5 years old. He now participates in the ministry's after-school program, 
which doesn’t accept vouchers. 

The youngest son, 4, started in the program when he was 20 months old. 

Known as the “drama queen of the family," His temper often flared, but soon he 
learned how to overcome his theatrics. He's a charmer, too, working people to 
his advantage. His mom says he loves the program. -if t moved him out op 

THEf&E. HE WOOL-ONT rcNOW WHAT TO DO WITH HlM-EEuF." 


As a result of this faith-based teaching, Melissa became interested in visiting 
Matthews Baptist, a church that partners with COS Ministries to help those 
in need receive care for their automobiles. Now both boys share a new 
understanding of the Bible, thanks to their education at COS Ministries, and their 
mother has found a deeper faith while gaining financial stability. 

iii 
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The Grant Process 

When COS Ministries first began in 1996, officials learned about the subsidy 
when applying for its license. Because the ministry was trying to help single 
parents, Executive Director Belinda Kirby contacted the state about how her 
facility could become eligible to accept the child care subsidy vouchers. COS 
Ministries discovered they could accept certificates from eligible parents if the 
center was licensed. About 10-20 of the center’s families now receive the funds 
each year, "we would tp-t to find antthino, we ccxld to help tho-se 
in need," Kirby says. 

COS Ministries receives about $3,000 each month from the state for 
reimbursements from the certificates, depending on the number of children 
enrolled. If the center has a certain number of “voucher kids” in its program, it 
also gets an additional subsidy from North Carolina. This year COS Ministries will 
receive an $8,000 bonus. 

To be eligible in North Carolina, children must live with a parent who is working or 
attending a job training or educational program and whose family income does 
not exceed the state’s limit for eligibility. 

Most voucher recipients in COS Ministries are single parents or a family with a 
parent out of work. The voucher gives the family flexibility to choose among any 
legally operating provider including faith-based organizations. Within certain 
limits, faith-based providers may preference members of their own denomination 
in employment. Those faith-based providers using vouchers may retain the 
religious nature of their programs including religious instruction, worship, prayers 
and curriculum. 

Kirby says that her motivation is to give children an early start learning Biblical 
principles that can help them through what might be a difficult home situation. 

She says exposing the children to the Bible at school is beneficial because they 
may not hear it anywhere else. 

She also believes in helping struggling parents, -w e juet &eli: eve that if 

-TOO CAN MEL-P p£opu£ OCT, -Coo ■S.HOULO. EO MAN~r HAVE BEEN pUT 
INTO A -SITUATION NOT &~f CHOICE, AND THE-f HAVE To ENTEp THE WOPkc 
FOP-CE. THE-y WOULD NOT &£ A&lE To WOPP WITHOUT CHILDCApE.” 

COS Ministries Child Care center, a four-star state rated program, believes that 
children should be nurtured, loved and educated. Its developmental program 
has a yearly curriculum with weekly study units. As they progress through the 
program, they learn letters, numbers and colors. This knowledge is not taught 
classroom-style but incorporated into daily activities, says Kirby, For example, 
they count how many forks they put on the table for meal time or they count how 
many blocks they can stack before they fall. 
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Kirby says child care gives children the upper hand in social skills before 
starting school. ■«= -coj have a child that •& never &een expo-EED to a 
etroctored situation, the-tre uoet; she says. Learning how to share, 
line up and sit still takes about three months to attain. The children who attended 
preschool are then at an advantage. 

History 

COS Ministries was started by Aana Lisa Whatley who had been a single parent 
and saw the need for affordable child care. She bought the future ministry's 
campus from her church, Christ Covenant. She remodeled the place, hired a 
caretaker and recruited five children. A church also sponsored the group until 
1988 when the organization became a 501 -C3. She is now a board member and 
the center's landlord. 

COS employees must be Christians and active church members. The center 
also partners with First Baptist Matthews, Christ Covenant and Central Church ot 
God. The churches offer services, such as car maintenance and repairs, to 
those in need. 

Since COS Ministries opened the doors of its Child Care Center in 1996, it strives 
to serve the modem day “widows and orphans” of society — families with only 
one parent that are struggling to survive in today's economy. 

Parents have been able to obtain jobs to support their children through the help 
of their scholarship program that gives them temporary financial support while 
waiting for the subsidy. Those who are interested in the scholarship must apply 
for the subsidy and be qualified to be on its waiting list. Those who didn’t 
qualify for the voucher can also apply for a scholarship, depending on their 
financial needs. 

COS Ministries offers several programs for children and their parents: 

• Respite Night Out program allows parents to have tree time on Friday by 
providing baby sitting services. 

• Angel Food program provides the community an opportunity to buy a box of 
food for $21 . 

• Scholarship Fund program provides parenting classes for single parents 
funded by the organization's benefactor. 

COS Ministries’ core values are used in staff recruitment, parental interaction 
and guest services. The ministry created an acronym that it hopes ail can see 
evidenced in the COS Ministries family. . S.M.I.L.E: 

• Seek and foster community relationships with a passion for evangelism and 
regional spiritual revival. 
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• Mercy ministry focus, understanding that the ministry’s purpose is to serve 
others. The ministry does this through a genuine interest in the nurturing and care 
of others. Ministry workers serve as regional resource providers to help people 
and families by giving of themselves through people, resources and prayer. 

• Integrity in every practice associated with the service and administration of 
COS Ministries. It pursues with relentless vigor the highest degree of integrity in 
all relationships, finances and activities. 

• Love for others, always mindful that participants' actions represent 
Jesus Christ, 

• Excellence perceived as a ministry that impacts lives of many. With this as its 
cornerstone, COS Ministries will represent the cause of Christ with excellence. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN EVEp-ETT, W A 

Volunteers of America 
Western Washington 


Elsa 




A Mentoring Children of Prisoners 
grant from’ the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. The 
grant for $165,000, renewable for 
three years, will help other children 
of prisoners find a mentor match. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

EVEP-ETT. V\)A 

Volunteers of America Western Washington 

z802 Broadway • Everett, WA 98201 

425-259-3 191 * fax 425-258-2838 • www.voaww.org 


m <sN/vp-if4oT 


mon\qos <=£•(=*> a eGTTeriz. potv^e 
smith HEps. mENTOP- NlESHA. 

Monique and Niesha’s Story 

Before she met her menlor Niesha Fort, Monique 
Evans had a difficult time in school. Her grades 
were dropping, she struggled with ADD and she 
jas about to be held back a grade. 

When she was matched with mentor Niesha 
Fort through Volunteers of America Western 
Washington's Mentoring Children of Promise 
program, her life changed. Fort showed her the 
future rewards of staying in school and receiving a 
college degree, 

‘She's a positive role model for me," says 
Monique. "I like the fact that she's educated, she 
knows right from wrong, I know that I can trust her 
and that I'm safe with her. She won't let anything 
happen to me when I'm with her." 

Others like Monique will get a new outlook on life 
thanks to a Mentoring Children of Prisoners grant 
from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. The grant for more than $100,000, 
renewable for three years, will help other children 
of prisoners find a mentor match. 


Program Overview 

Since 1898, Volunteers of America WA has 
engaged its staff and volunteers in the local 
development and operation of broad-based 
human service programs The agency tailors 
programs that respond to each community's 
unique needs and offers the tools and support 
necessary for individuals to reach self-reliance, 

Vitais 

CEO Gilbert Saparto 
Year Founded 1898 

Mission to be a Christian human service organization 
dedicated to reaching, uplifting and empowering the 
diverse individuals, families and communities served 
Funds Will Be Used to provide mentors to children 
of prisoners 

Annual Budget $16 million 

Number of Staff more than 325 employees and 

400 volunteers 

Program Grant Mentoring Children of Prisoners 
through HHS/ACF 
Award Size $ 1 65.000 
Award Dace 2003 

Project Duration renewable for three years 
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Compassion at Work 

evetz .err., vja 

Volunteers of America Western Washington 

2802 Broadway • Everett, WA 9820 1 
425-259-3191 • fax 425-258-2838 • www.voaww.org 


Monique and Niesha's Story 

Before she met her mentor Niesha Fort, Monique Evans had a difficult time in 
school. Her grades were dropping, she struggled with Attention Deficit Disorder 
and she was about to be held back a grade in school. 

The high-spirited 1 2-year-old's father has been in prison since she was two 
weeks old. She visits him occasionally, and he calls collect once a month. Her 
mother struggles to give Monique a different view of life because she doesn't rely 
on her father as a positive role model. 

Monique doesn’t like her lather's advice that he gives when he sees her — he 
tells her not to make the same mistakes that he did. But, as typical teenagers do, 
she questioned his wisdom, "wow vs he cooing,, to tei_i_ me what to do 
when tcs in pp-i-soN?" she asks. 

After she was matched with mentor Niesha Fort through Volunteers of America 
Western Washington's Mentoring Children of Promise, Monique began to 
reconsider her attitude towards her own future. Her grades shot up once she 
learned that school is the key to a successful future. 

The two go to street fairs, the museum and library: Niesha teaches her about 
finances, cooking and repairing items such as her car. These activities give the 
girl confidence. 

‘■EHE'e. a positive bole model fob. me. says Monique. -I libe the 
FAC-T THAT ‘EHE'^ EOvlCATEO. ^HE tNOW-i p.lc^HT Fp.OM WP-ONGq. I fccNOW 
THAT I CAN TF-'J'^T HEp- AND THAT I'M <=>AFE WITH HEP-. *~>HE WON'T LEFT 
AN-TTHlNGq HAppEN TO ME WHEN l'M WITH HEp.." 

Niesha considers her work a calling. She hopes Monique will attend college and 
become a mentor as well. She tells her to o^o out and g,et it &egaoe.e it 
mat not come to -too." 

Others like Monique will get a new outlook on life thanks to a Mentoring Children 
of Prisoners grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. The 
grant for more than $100,000, renewable tor three years, will help other children 
of prisoners find a mentor match. 
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The Grant Process 

Program Manager Jennifer Eugene saw the need for Mentoring Children of 
Promise a year ago while operating a different program, called Words Travel, 
for prisoners and their children. This program offers children and incarcerated 
parents the chance to communicate through literature. Parents would read 
children’s books on video and their children watched it at home. Volunteers of 
America WA also offered craft classes for the parent and child. Once monthly 
the volunteers bussed the children to the Monroe Correctional Complex and 
Washington Correction Center for Women. There, the children could visit with 
their parents and work on an art project together. Eugene utilized the Words 
Travel classes to promote the new mentoring program that was made available 
by the Mentoring Children of Prisoners grant tor $165,000 a year, renewable for 
three years, tt allows us. to &uilo tpuet in that population, wepe 
not tp-ano, to s.sno f-eplAcememt pAp-ents.," she says. 

Other recruitment methods include presentations to intervention specialists or 
school counselors. Eugene also proposed mass e-mailings to case workers and 
contacting families directly. As a result, the program has 50 children ages 5-15 
and it plans to increase the number of those served to 1 10 by the end of this 
fiscal year. Approximately 65 percent of all prisoners come from the five counties 
the ministry serves, 

WK TpAVEl PEAll~< OPENED THE DOOP TO PECPUITINOI FAMILIES. 
WE -EA W A LOT OF PID-E WHOE.E LIVE-E W£p£ FUL-L OF CHAO-E, ’ 

says Eugene, 

The Volunteers of America WA’s Mentoring Children of Promise tried to calm that 
chaos. The children that were matched had so much emotion they wanted to 
release once they discovered they had a safe place to talk. 

The mentoring program takes great care to ensure that the children find the most 
compatible, safe mentor available. Both the child and mentor are interviewed 
about their likes and dislikes, hobbies and background. The mentor is then 
matched with the child who has the most similarities. 

When Eugene thinks about the children and mentors and how perfectly they fit 
together, she gets goose bumps. She knows a match is right when she gets 
the “goose-bump check.” of -too male c^oo-ee &ump<e when ~rou mAile 

A MATCH, -f OU JU^ET IdNOW IT l-E MEANT To &£. EV£p-< TIME I mAIlE A 

match, -too can feel it thpouo,h evep-t piece of -roup &oo~r that 

IT WA-E JU-ET MEANT TO &£. " 

Sunna Kraushaar, Eugene's mentor coach manager puts it this way — -we’pe 

JU-ET A mE-E-EENC^Ep OF mATCHE-E ONINEl~T MADE.' 

Not only did the grant help pay for this screening process, it also helped pay 
Eugene and Kraushaar's salaries. Support and training for mentors, recruitment 
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and quarterly events for the children were also helped with the grant. Eugene 
estimates that the cost of serving one child is about $1 ,500 each year. 

Eugene first heard about the grant through a family corrections network and the 
Volunteers of America national office’s weekly newsletter. Thanks to President 
Bush’s Faith-Based and Community Initiative, Eugene knew she had a good 
chance of applying and competing for federal funds. 

"IT FEEL-E EEAl_-U~f ty>OD THAT WHEN pEopt_E DO NOT HAVE pi_AOE<=> To 
TUR-N. THER-E IE A REEOOR-CE THAT'S, OJT THERE THAT IE MEETINCq A 

need." she says. 

Volunteers of America Washington's story 

All across western Washington. Volunteers of America provides those in need 
with the support necessary to attain self-reliance. The hungry are fed. The 
homeless find shelter and clothing. The troubled receive counsel. The willing are 
educated and trained for meaningful work. Dignity, self-respect and hope can be 
restored through its programs that have the flexibility to address unique needs, 
such as mental health and disabilities, education and employment, dispute 
resolution and mediation. 

Since 1898, Volunteers of America WA has engaged its staff and volunteers in the 
local development and operation of broad-based human service programs. The 
agency tailors programs that respond to each community's unique needs and 
offers the tools and support necessary for individuals to reach self-reliance. 

Volunteers of America WA operates with efficiency and productivity through the 
efforts of more than 325 employees and 800 volunteers. The organization is 
chartered to serve all western Washington counties from Canada to Oregon, and 
currently delivers services to communities in Snohomish, Skagit, Pierce, King, 

San Juan and Island counties. 

The Washington organization is part of the national Volunteers of America group. 
Nationwide, Volunteers of America employs more than 1 4,000 professionals 
and 70,000 volunteers to serve 1 .8 million people a year. It is one of the 
nation's largest and most comprehensive charitable nonprofit human services 
organizations. 
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IN VC-ST A-LUI^v W/l 

Big Brothers Big Sisters 
of Metro Milwaukee 

= _ i _ Big Brothers Big Sisters of Metro 

BSi Milwaukee can help match more 
children of prisoners with a 
mentor thanks to a $400,000 grant 
each year for three years from the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 
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3ig Brothers Big Sisters of Metro Milwaukee 

84 i 5 W. Greenfield Ave. West Allis, Wl S32 1 4 
414-258-4778 • fax 414-607-0156 • www.bbbsmagic.org 
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copt-r and ca^^anckza noper the'-t apse 
positive F-C4-E mcsoeua Fopt hol_u-< amo John 

A Family’s Story 

Holly and John Masakevich struck it rich when 
they got their matches for a Big Brother and Big 
Sister - their mentors are husband and wife Cory 
ind Cassandra Hughes. The four are forging 
relationships through Big Brothers Big Sisters of 
Metro Milwaukee's Amachi program that will help 
the children have a more positive outlook on life. 

Cassandra says Holly, 9, is outgoing and 
constantly thinking. Cory tries to take John, 6, 
outside and let him play freely in a park. The boy 
lives in a neighborhood where children don't play 
outside much because it is unsafe. 

Amachi was developed because children who 
have an incarcerated parent have a 70 percent 
chance of following the same path in life. John 
and Holly's mother and father are incarcerated. 

Thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, more children like 
John and Holly can be matched with a mentor 
and see their future in a different light. 


Program Overview 

Big Brothers Big Sisters of Metro Milwaukee is a 
private, nonprofit organization that provides caring, 
responsible adult mentors to children aged 7 to 
17 on a one-to-one "match" basis for consistent, 
long-term relationships. The agency serves 
Milwaukee and Waukesha counties. 

Vitals 

Executive Director India McCanse 
Year Founded 1975 

Mission to match children of an incarcerated parent to 
a mentor 

Funds Will Be Used to provide capacity building 
Annual Budget $2 million 
Organization Size 50 

Program Grant Mentoring Children of Prisoners 

through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $400,000 a year 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three years 
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Compassion at Work 
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Big Brothers Big Sisters of Metro Milwaukee 

84 1 5 W. Greenfield Ave.West Allis, Wl 53214 

(4 1 4} 258-4778 * fax (4 1 4) 607-0 156 * www.bbbsmagic.org 


A FAMILY'S STORY 

Holly and John Masakevich struck It rich when they got their matches for a 
Big Brother and Big Sister — their mentors are a husband and wife, Cory and 
Cassandra Hughes. The four are forging relationships through Big Brothers Big 
Sisters of Metro Milwaukee’s Amachi program that will help the children have a 
more positive outlook on life. 

Cassandra says Holly, 9, is outgoing and constantly thinking. She seems to 
stand back and take a look at the situation around her before she decides to join 
in. Right now she is feeling ouf her Big Sister to see if she can trust her. Worrying 
about her family and wanting everyone to be happy is her main concern. 

Amachi was developed because children who have an incarcerated parent 
have a 70 percent chance ot following the same path in life. John and Holly’s 
mother and father are incarcerated. The Amachi motto. People of Faith 
Mentoring Children of Promise, represents the opportunity to break the cycle of 
incarceration through friendships that show children a different way. The Amachi 
mentor must be concerned with the well-being of a child, able to commit to at 
least one hour a week for a year, and a member of a faith-based institution. 

Cory tries to take John, 6, outside and let him play freely in a park. The boy lives 
in a neighborhood where children don't play outside much because it is unsafe. 
John doesn't have many male influences, which is similar to Cory's background. 
The Little Brother is like his Little Sister — he takes in everything and wants to 
learn about the world around him. He will snag any bit ot knowledge he can. 

Cory took him to the lake and he wanted to know everything - the depth of 
the lake, the types of fish, the habits of birds. Cory has to watch everything he 
does in front of his Little Brother — one day when Cory was picking Johnny 
up at his home for an outing, the boy greeted him wearing the same hairstyle 
as Cory’s, "-roc p.eAuu-i' have to be cabefou because he picks op 
eveb-tthino,. - says Cory. 

The couple does not ask many questions about the children's parents. They 
want to give the children some emotional privacy, -i don't want to make 
heb feeu as, if i'm beino, NOS.-T.' says Cassandra. Adults come in and out 
of the children's lives so much that Cassandra wants to provide a safety net for 
Holly. She also tries to show her Little Sister the arts and educational activities 

fill 
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so she will know more than just what's in her neighborhood. Holly would like 
to be a doctor, and Cassandra is planning to help her Little Sister's dream 
become a future career path. Currently she is planning a trip to the local hospital 
so Holly can talk to the doctors, ucs in a <e,malu town and i-e 
limited To what -=H£ can do. &OT ^H£ WANT*. TO S.EE pA^T HEfZ. OWN 
NElCqH&OpPHOOD &U-OCK. - -SHE WANT* TO *£E THE WOPU-D, " 

says Cassandra. 

Cory says they hope to be in their lives for -man-t, many -teaf-s,.' 

Thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, more 
children like John and Holly can be matched with a mentor and see their future in 
a different light, 

Amachi is a one-to-one mentoring program that matches young people ages 5- 
1 7 of incarcerated parents with volunteers from the faith-based community and 
is offered in 16 U.S. cities. Amachi is a partnership of faith-based congregations, 
Big Brothers Big Sisters of Metro Milwaukee and other supportive organizations. 
Amachi volunteers are from the faith-based community who provide supportive 
friendships that encourage children to reach their full potential. Big Brothers Big 
Sisters Amachi is the only congregationally-based program in the country to offer 
a proven and effective program of mentoring for children of incarcerated parents. 

Big Brothers Big Sisters is not just a feel-good social cause. National research 
has proven that its volunteers make a lasting impact in the lives of the children 
they mentor. 

Public and Private Ventures, a nationally recognized program development 
and research organization, conducted a comparative study that revealed that 
kids matched with Big Brothers or Big Sisters are more likely to show positive 
behaviors in school and at home than children not in the program. The children 
who met with their mentors regularly for about a year were less likely to start 
using drugs and alcohol and to engage in violent behavior. They also improved 
their school attendance, performance and attitudes toward schoolwork, and 
improved their peer and family relationships. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

India McCanse, president and CEO of the Milwaukee Big Brothers Big Sisters 
program, first heard of the Amachi program from Amachi founder The Reverend 
Dr. W. Wilson Goode Sr. She knew that Milwaukee was a segregated city. Those 
in the city center were usually African Americans living in high crime, low income 
and drug-infested places where not all of the community was involved in helping 
these children. 

She also noted that several young people beat to death a 35-year-old man in 
the same area. Of the children involved in the killing, 10 had parents who had 
been or were incarcerated. She knew Milwaukee was primed to help children 
of prisoners. 
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Wisconsin ranks highest in the number of incarcerated African Americans in the 
nation. African Americans are only five percent of the state's total population, but 
they make up nearly 50 percent of the prison population. Wisconsin also leads 
the nation in exporting prisoners, which makes it almost impossible for young 
people to visit their parents. 

"WE WANT TO HELp kid's. IN TOE HARDE-S.T pLACE TH EpE IS,," SayS 

McCanse. She notes that children of incarcerated parents feel abandoned and 
ashamed. They can also suffer from the knowledge that there is a parent in their 
life who is unreachable. There are no records of children who have incarcerated 
parents because no federal or state prison keeps a record, which left McCanse 
with the dilemma — how does she find these young people who need help? She 
found connections with incarcerated mothers through the help of the HHS grant. 

When HHS announced it was taking proposals for the grant, "we bounced 
all over it," says McCanse. She had been following the Grants.gov Web site 
and the National Big Brothers Big Sisters organization — both had announced 
the funding for children of prisoners. Knowing that 70 percent of young people 
who have an incarcerated parent would also go to prison without positive 
intervention, McCanse applied for the grant. The program received $400,000 in 
funds each year for three years. Currently 75 young people have been matched 
with a mentor since the grant became available to Big Brothers Big Sisters of 
Milwaukee. Workers are trying to reach 50 more. 

The grant also allowed the organization to reach out to incarcerated mothers 
to find young people available for a mentor match. McCanse recalls a touching 
moment when a prison warden allowed her to discuss the program with a room 
filled with incarcerated mothers. Guilt, shame and remorse poured from the 
women as they talked about their children, -the-t were in teare. and then" 
were -so ineietent. 'please, will -fcso And eee child? tell 
them i love her and that i miee her 1 All of the women signed their 
children up for the mentor program, -we walled in and provided eome 
hope, that e what amachi dose." says McCanse. 

Grant funds helped build 41 church partnerships to recruit volunteers. Also 
funded were public relations, marketing and advertising campaigns to recruit 
volunteers. Staff was also expanded to 1 1 with the hiring of case managers 
and recruitment professionals. A Spanish-speaking staff member was hired to 
help the Hispanic population while the staffing structure changed to reach more 
volunteers. As a result, Big Brothers Big Sisters of Milwaukee has about 200 
volunteers signing up to help the young people. Mentoring Children of Prisoners 
is funded through the Family and Youth Service Bureau. 

AMACHI BIG BROTHERS AND BIG SISTERS OF MILWAUKEE 
AND WAUKESHA'S STORY 

Amachi Big Brothers Big Sisters is a new initiative that Big Brothers Big Sisters 
started in Philadelphia in 2000. There are 2.5 million children in this country who 
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have an incarcerated parent, and research shows that a large percentage of 
them will end up in prison unless some type of intervention occurs. The Amachi 
Big Brothers Big Sisters program is now underway in 25 communities and 1 1 
sites around the country. 

The Philadelphia program's local success, which produced more than 700 
matches since its creation in 2001, helped spur the organization to take the local 
model national. Big Brothers Big Sisters of America provided seed money to 
each of the sites, including Milwaukee, and is providing technical assistance to 
them in setting up and funding their local programs. 

Big Brothers Big Sisters of America is the oldest, largest and most effective youth 
mentoring organization in the country. Founded in 1904 its goal is to match one 
million Big and Little Brothers and Sisters by the year 2010, In 2002, more than 
250,000 children were served in 5,000 communities across the country. The 
national office is in Philadelphia. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN ‘—fAH ANTONIO, TX 

Big Brothers Big Sisters, 

Alamo Area 


A $487,500 Mentoring Children 
of Prisoners program grant, 
renewable each year for three 
years, from the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services will 
help Big Brothers Big Sisters Alamo 
Area reach more than 600 children 
of incarcerated parents. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

^AN ANTONIO, TX 

Big Brothers Big Sisters, Alamo Area 

02 Baltimore Ave. * San Antonio.TX 78215 
210 - 225-6322 • www.bigmentor.org 
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Ariel and Raina’s Story 

Raina Taylor was tired of "living in a bubble." The 
24-year-old didn't want to keep to herself and just 
go to her job with the Air Force. She wanted to 
make a difference in someone's life. She turned to 
jig Brothers Big Sisters, Alamo Area tor a match 
with Ariel Duque, an 1 1 -year-old who was eager to 
see the world through her Big Sister's eyes. 

The Alamo area's Children of Promise program 
matches children of incarcerated parents with a 
Big Brother or Big Sister. Ariel lives with her aunt, 
Rita Duque, because her mother is incarcerated. 
Ariel was born addicted to crack and had to stay 
in the hospital for a month fighting the effects of 
substance abuse. She has lived with her aunt 
since she was 15 months old and considers Rita 
her mother. 

With the help of a U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services grant, more children of 
incarcerated parents can develop influential 
relationships with a Big Brother or Big Sister. The 
grant will help Big Brothers Big Sisters Alamo 
reach more than 600 children like Ariel each year 
during the next three years. 


Program Overview 

Big Brothers Big Sisters promotes the positive 
development of at-risk youth by providing 
opportunities for them to experience healthy, one- 
to-one relationships with caring volunteers. The 
Alamo area's Children of Promise program matches 
children of incarcerated parents with a Big Brother or 
Big Sister 

Vitals 

President and CEO Elizabeth F. Myers 
Year Founded 1 996 

Mission helping children in need reach their 

potential through one-to-one mentoring 

relationships with volunteers 

Funds Will Be Used to support services that match 

children of incarcerated parents with mentors 

Annual Budget $1,1 million 

Number of Staff 20 full-time employees 

Program Grant Mentoring Children of Prisoners 

Program grant through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $487,500 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration renewable for three years 
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Compassion at Work 

<=»AN ANTONIO, TX 

Big Brothers Big Sisters, Alamo Area 

202 Baltimore Ave. * San Antonio, TX 782 1 5 
(210) 225-6322 • www.bigmentor.org 


Ariel and Raina’s Story 

Raina Tayior was tired of “living in a bubble.” The 24-year-old didn’t want to keep 
to herself and just go to her job with the Air Force; once she remembered a high 
schoo! friend who had an influential mentor, she thought about doing the same. 

"t l_OVED T HE CONCEpT OF ^OMEOrC B£lNO| AROvJNO >J-9T FOR- -fOvJ. t 
DON'T THtNkc A UOT OF fclD-E c^ET THAT kilNO OF ATTENTION, " She SayS. 

She turned to Big Brothers Big Sisters, Alamo Area for a match with Ariel Duque, 
an 1 1 -year-old who was eager to see the world through her Big Sister's eyes, 

Raina's goal has been to expose Ariel to opportunities that will help her create 
a positive, productive future, n want to -show Ariel. that c=,oing=, to 

COULFCqE l*E A REAL. po<=> < =»ie>n_lT'< AND TO HELp HER ACHIEVE THO*=»E 
MluE*=,TONE«~. THAT ONE MvJ-ST <L,0 THROvJCqH TO C =*ET THER-E. I WANT TO 
-SHOW HER- THAT HER OREAmS CAN &ECOME A REAljTT AND THAT THE-f 
DON’T END.” 

She also knows that Ariel does not know many people who have attended 
college, and she most likely thinks she has nothing in common with them. 

YM HERE TO -=,A-< ’LOOK. TOO AND I AREN’T -SO DIFFERENT. pOR-SOINC^ 
HIGHER EDUCATION l-S SOMETHING^ ANYONE ANO EVERYONE CAN DO, 
iNCL-OOINCq -YOvJ.'” 

Raina tries to get her Little Sister involved in reputable programs that will improve 
her academics and hopefully peak her interest in art, sports and more, n want 

HER TO EXPERIENCE DIFFERENT THINGS -SO -SHE CAN HAVE A feETTER 
IDEA OF WHAT SHE WANTS TO DO FOR THE REST OF HER L-lFE- ' The tWO 

have attended plays and art functions. They speak bits of Spanish to each other. 
And they do the usual activities friends do: swim, go to the movies, work on 
homework and talk about the latest music videos. 


Big Brothers Big Sisters promotes the positive development of at-risk youth by 
providing opportunities for them to experience healthy, one-to-one relationships 
with caring volunteers. The Alamo area's Children of Promise program matches 
children of incarcerated parents with a Big Brother or Big Sister. Ariel lives 
with her aunt, Rita Duque, because her mother is incarcerated. Ariel was born 
addicted to crack and had to stay in the hospital for a month fighting the effects 
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of substance abuse. She has lived with her aunt since she was 15 months old 
and considers Rita her mother. 

The presence of a Big Sister in the Duque family has been positive, Raina 
attended a family gathering when Ariel's other aunt died in October, and she went 
to a shower for Rita’s new baby. •=ne"-=. one op m ~r 66-s.r rfiemd's." 
says Ariel. 

With the help of a U.S. Department of Health and Human Services grant, more 
children of incarcerated parents can develop influential relationships with a Big 
Brother or Big Sister. The grant will help Big Brothers Big Sisters Alamo reach 
more than 600 children like Ariel each year for the next three years. 

Big Brothers Big Sisters is a mentoring program with proven results. A 
Philadelphia-based independent research firm, Public/Private Ventures, studied 
children in Big Brother Big Sister mentoring relationships and compared them to 
a group of their peers without mentors. The study concluded that Little Brothers 
and Little Sisters were less likely to begin using drugs and alcohol and less 
likely to skip school. They also showed increased confidence in schoolwork 
performance and developed better relationships with their family members 
and peers. 

The Grant Process 

Big Brothers Big Sisters Alamo applied and received the $487,500 Mentoring 
Children of Prisoners program grant in 2003, which is renewable for three years. 
Officials found an announcement for the grant through the federal register, where 
they were obtaining regular announcements regarding grants. The organization 
had applied for the U,S. Department of Justice's Juvenile Mentoring Program 
and the U.S. Department of Education’s mentoring programs before, but did 
not receive funding. President and CEO Elizabeth Myers says the HHS grant 
was an "attractive proposal" because Big Brothers Big Sisters Alamo had key 
partners with six different Big Brother Big Sister agencies and community faith- 
based programs. She decided that the organization was a natural fit to be the 
primary grant applicant. The group also felt confident in receiving and managing 
the federal funds because their church partners would not be using the money 
for proselytizing. Big Brothers Big Sisters Alamo has several partnerships with 
faith-based organizations. The Holy Spirit Catholic Church and Catholic Charities 
spearhead most of the religious groups' involvement in providing services and 
mentors for its program. 

The funding, which is their first HHS grant, has helped Big Brothers Big Sisters of 
Alamo attain the resources needed to recruit, screen, train, match, supervise and 
monitor mentors. Funds also provided employee training, volunteer recruitment, 
office supplies, and accounting and clerical staff. 

Denise Barkhurst, executive vice president, says what is most exciting about 
the grant is that all of the area's agencies now have the ability to reach more 
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children. Strong collaborations between community groups and prison systems 
give them the opportunity to recruit incarcerated parents who can then enroll their 
children in the mentoring program. 

Big Brothers Big Sisters, Alamo Area’s Story 

Ernest Coulter, a court clerk from New York City, started New York Big Brothers, 
which would later become Big Brothers Big Sisters of America. The suffering and 
misery of the thousands of children who came through the court increasingly 
appalled him. So in late 1904, Coulter appeared before a group of civic and 
business leaders. He recruited influential men to mentor delinquent boys who 
came before him. He described a boy about to be jailed: 

"THERE IE ONU-f ONE WA-F TO -SAVE THAT -roJNCqETER, AND THAT IE To 
HAVE EOME EArNEET, TRUE mAM VOUvJNTEER To &E HIE &IO, &ROTHER. 
TO L-rOV AFTER- HM. HEL-p him do ric^HT. make THE UITTUE CHAp FEEL- 
THAT THERE IE AT LEAST ONE H*JmAN &EINO, IN THlE o,r£AT ClT-T WHO 
TAKES A pEREONAu. 1NTEREET IN HIM — SOMEONE WHO CAFES WHETHER 
HE UIVEE OR OIEE. I CAL-L- FOR A VOI— ONTEER ■ ' 

Before he had finished encouraging his fellow community members to befriend 
this child in a one-to-one relationship. Coulter motivated nearly 40 men to 
volunteer their time to help troubled youth. Coulter was the first individual to use 
the term "Big Brother" in connection with this movement. 

Since 1978, dedicated volunteers in the San Antonio area have worked together 
to help children from single-parent families by matching them with role models 
to provide support, guidance and friendship. The program opened a satellite 
office in Kerrville, TX, in 1996 to meet the needs of at-risk youth in Kerr County. 

It expanded again in 2000 and opened branches in New Braunfels and Seguin 
through a grant from the Texas Department of Protective and Regulatory Services 
to reach the at-risk youth in Guadalupe and Comal counties. 

On average, the agency serves more than 1 ,300 youth each year. Other 
programs include: 

• Community-Based Program — In this program, the volunteer visits with the 
child about once a week, and often they perform community activities. The 
program encourages volunteers to have visits that incorporate the child into their 
daily routine such as running errands, grocery shopping and cooking dinner. 

* Site-Based Programs — Volunteers 18 and older are able to meet with their 
Little Brother or Little Sister once a week for an hour at the child's school. 
Volunteers and children can share activities together such as eating lunch, 
playing games or visiting the library. High school students interested in 
volunteering can be matched with elementary and middle school children. These 
students work in a group setting with the children to build different characteristics 
and qualities. 
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• Boys and Girls Club Program — Volunteers work at the Westside or Eastside 
Boys and Girls Club with a number of activities available for the volunteers and 
children. During weekly visits, matches have access to all of the clubs' facilities 
including an indoor heated pool, basketball courts, foosball tables, computers 
and more. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

*=>T. L-OvJl^, MO 

Big Brothers Big Sisters 
of Eastern Missouri 

A $193,000 Mentoring Children of 
Prisoners grant through the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services is helping young people 
improve their future through a 
relationship with a Big Brother Big 
Sister of Eastern Missouri mentor. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

■~>T. UOvJJ'S, MO 

Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri 

4625 Undell Blvd. Suite 501 * St. Louis, MO 63 108 
314-361-5900 • www.bbbsemo.org 


HI 


Erica and Jacque's Story 

A support system that brings together facets of 
the community is a positive experience for any 
teenager. For Erica, who has an incarcerated 
mother, the benefits of having a stable support 
system have increased her ability to create a 
positive self identity and a renewed sense of 
empowerment. 

Like those in need for support from their 
community, Erica turned to Big Brothers Big 
Sisters of Eastern Missouri. Jacque Morgan, 
j who had just volunteered through her church 
to help mentor a child, quickly became friends 
with the 1 5-year-old. As a Big Sister, Jacque 
gets together with her Little Sister about 
once a week to run errands, window shop 
at the mall, work on Erica’s homework, and 
watch movies (but only after the homework is 
finished). The two became the organization's 
first Amachi match. Amachi is a one-to-one 
mentoring program that matches young 
people ages 5-1 7 of incarcerated parents with 
volunteers from the faith-based community. 


Program Overview 

Big Brothers Big Sisters is the oldest and 
largest mentoring program in the world, 
with country-specific programs that recruit, 
train, and supervise volunteers in one-to-one 
mentoring relationships with children-at- 
risk of not reaching their potential because 
ot family or environmental constraints or 
limitations. The Big Brothers Big Sisters 
model has been evaluated and proves that an 
ongoing friendship with a young person has a 
significant impact. 

Vitals 

President Becky James-Hatter 
Year Founded 1914 

Mission through friendships, we help young 
people succeed 

Funds will be used to help support the 

Amachi program 

Annual Budget $2.2 million 

Organization Size 41 full-time and four part-time 

Program Grant Mentoring Children of 

Prisoners through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $193,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration renewable for three years 
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Compassion at Work 

I . UOO!^. . MO 

Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri 

4625 Lindell Blvd. Suite 501 • St Louis, MO 63108 
(314)361-5900 • www.bbbsemo.org 


ERICA AND JACQUE’S STORY 

A support system that brings together facets of the community is a positive 
experience for any teenager. For Erica, who has an incarcerated mother, the 
benefits of having a stable support system have increased her ability to create a 
positive self identity and a renewed sense of empowerment. 

Like those in need for support from their community, Erica turned to Big Brothers 
Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri. Jacque Morgan, who had just volunteered 
through her church to help mentor a child, quickly became friends with the 1 5- 
year-old. As a Big Sister, Jacque gets together with her Little Sister about once 
a week to run errands, window shop at the mall, work on Erica's homework, and 
watch movies (but only after the homework is finished). The two became the 
organization’s first Amachi match. Amachi is a one-to-one mentoring program 
that matches young people ages 5-1 7 of incarcerated parents with volunteers 
from the faith-based community. 

One of Jacque’s goals is to improve the teenager’s grades. The two have spent 
many nights at the library researching or typing reports Jacque ensured that she 
was in touch with her Little Sister's academic progress by visiting her school and 
introducing herself to Erica's teachers. 

Erica knows her Big Sister’s involvement is helping her stay out of trouble. And 
her grandmother brags about the difference Jacque has made in all of their lives. 

Approximately 2,4 million American young people like Erica have one or more 
incarcerated parents. In Missouri, 40,000 children are affected by a parent 
incarceration. These young people are six times more likely to enter the 
correctional system or to become incarcerated. 

According to Becky James-Hatter. Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri 
president, the success of the local St. Louis affiliate, which matched 1,626 
children with Big Brothers and Big Sisters in 2002, will be enhanced by the 
Amachi program, thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. She notes statistics show more than two-thirds of juveniles in 
the criminal justice system are children of prisoners. An independent study of 
the Big Brothers Big Sisters program proves that 46 percent of children matched 
with a Big Brother or Sister were less likely to start using drugs, 52 percent less 
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likely to skip school and 33 percent less likely to engage in violent behavior. 

"MENTCiPlMCs, wcpkiE, ALSO \NE ApE VEp-f EXCITED TO fepiLfe) T HIE MODEL 

to the et. l-ooi-e commlnitt, " says James-Hatter. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri's goal is to provide at least 300 
children with a consistent, caring and supportive adult this year with the help of 
grant funds. The $193,000 grant, renewable for three years, marks the first time 
Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri is the lead organization in writing 
and receiving a federal grant. The organization is working with faith-based and 
community organizations to recruit more mentors. Workers have also established 
a partnership with local and state agencies to talk with parents in prison who can 
then refer their children directly to the Amachi program. 

Partnerships with churches are the primary source of recruitment for Big Brothers 
Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri, says James-Hatter. For example, Greater Mount 
Carmel Baptist Church's congregation recruits mentors and other churches for 
involvement and support. With the help of the new grant, James-Hatter believes 
two more churches may become involved with the program. She hopes 15-25 
more faith-based organizations will become Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern 
Missouri partners. 

Grant funds also allow James-Hatter to hire more staff to monitor the mentors' 
social activities, criminal background checks, and other services that average 
$1 ,000 per match each year, -ite a &i o,. ete p fopvjApd fop vie.” she 

says. Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri has added so many people 
to the program that they now need new computers, office equipment and 
office space. 

The Amachi program was developed through Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern 
Missouri, St, Louis Family Court, Mothers and Children Together and local faith- 
based organizations. Amachi is offered in 16 U S. cities. 

BIG BROTHERS BIG SISTERS OF EASTERN MISSOURI'S STORY 

When a young businessman in Cincinnati stopped by his office in July 1902, he 
observed an impoverished boy rummaging for food in a garbage can. The man 
was so deeply touched by what he saw that he introduced himself to the boy, 
eventually developing a long-time friendship. The man urged his friends to do the 
same for other disadvantaged youth in the area, and several took him up on the 
challenge. When one youth referred to his menlor as “my big brother," the 
name stuck. 

The Big Brothers Organization emerged in St. Louis in 1914, when Juvenile 
Court Judge Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. expressed dismay at the number of youth 
moving daily through his courtroom. Hennings believed in the power of a positive 
role model in a child’s life. The Big Brothers Organization eventually merged in 
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1976 with the Big Sisters agency to become Big Brothers Big Sisters of Greater 
St. Louis. 

In 2000 Big Brothers Big Sisters of Greater St. Louis opened offices in St. Charles 
County and Cape Girardeau County, Although Big Brothers Big Sisters had long 
served St. Charles County, the agency made a formal commitment to provide 
increased services by opening their first office in St. Peters and employing a staff 
of two people. In Cape Girardeau County, Big Brothers Big Sisters opened an 
office with three staff members and a commitment to serve, for [he first time, the 
children of Cape Girardeau County. The agency then changed its name to Big 
Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri. 

In 2002 Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern Missouri adopted “Little Moments. 

Big Magic," a plan that will take the agency through 2008 . This plan calls for the 
agency to grow from 1 ,000 mentors to 10 , 000 . The plan’s framework has four 
critical strategies: 

• Put people first — focus on building a powerful board of directors and 
associated auxiliaries that can provide the organization with necessary resources. 

• Build a power brand — emphasize Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern 
Missouri's success stories and leverage partnerships and collaborations. 

• Master relationship and partnership building — stress the importance of 
building positive long-term relationships, expand volunteer enrollment and the 
“match life span," and expand the agency’s fund-raising capacity. 

• Drive innovation — focus on the agency's need to maximize technological 
opportunities, engage local colleges and universities in evaluating programs 
and create organizational behaviors and practices that encourage and reward 
innovation. 

The next seven years will be an exciting time for the organization as it works to 
increase the number of young people served. Big Brothers Big Sisters of Eastern 
Missouri is affiliated with Big Brothers Big Sisters of America, United Way of 
Greater St. Louis and Area Wide United Way of Cape Girardeau. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN COLOMfeA, MD 

U.S. Dream Academy 


With the award of a $420,000 
grant in 2003 over three years, 
the U.S. 'Dream Academy will help 
3,000 children of incarcerated 
parents receive the skills they 
need to have a successful future. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

sr-4 CoU'JM&iA-, MO 

U.S. Dream Academy 

0400 Little Patuxent Parkway • Columbia, MD 21044 
800-USDREAM (873-7326) • fax 410-772-7146 • www.usdreamacademy.org 


HI 


talaa -s,rooie-& at rue 
o?*eam academ-t 

Talia’s Story 

Taiia wants to become a doctor just like her 
mentor Tonya Matthews. The sixth grader at 
Collington Square School in East Baltimore is a 
member of the Dream Team, a mentoring and 
pademic program through the U.S. Dream 
Academy. Talia’s mother suffers from substance 
abuse and her father is incarcerated. As a 
result, Talia’s school attendance and academic 
achievements faltered. Since Taiia was matched 
with her mentor Tonya, her life has changed. Her 
grades have improved significantly, as well as 
her attendance — to date she has had perfect 
attendance for this school year. She says the 
Dream Academy's mentoring program has 
helped her become successful. 

Thanks to a $420,000 Mentoring Children ot 
Prisoners grant through the U.S, Department 
of Health and Human Services and the 
Administration for Children and Families, 
more children like Taiia can receive the social, 
emotional, and academic skills they need to have 
a successful future. 


Program Overview 

In 1998, Wintley Phipps formed the U.S. Dream 
Academy to give children who have had a family 
member behind bars mentoring, academic 
tutoring, and exposure to computers and the 
Internet. The Dream Academy believes that 
emotional support and academic advancement 
wilt help children of incarcerated parents achieve 
academic and social success. The Dream 
Academy plans to achieve this goal through its 
eight Learning Centers located in seven cities 
throughout the country. 

Vitals 

President Wintley Phipps 

Year Founded 1998 

Mission to empower at-risk children and youth to 

maximize their potential through mentoring 

Funds will be used to provide mentoring to 

children of incarcerated parents 

Annual Budget $2.2 million 

Organization Size Eight full time and 24 part time 

Program Grant Mentoring Children o( Prisoners 

grant through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $420,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three years 

People Served 3,000 
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Compassion at Work 

IN COL-OM&lA, mo 

U.S. Dream Academy 

10400 Little Patuxent Parkway • Columbia, MD 21044 

800-USDREAM (873-7326) * fax 410-772-7146 * www.usdreamacademy.org 


TAUA’S STORY 

Talia wants lo become a doctor just like her mentor Tonya Matthews. The sixth 
grader at Collington Square School in East Baltimore is a member of the Dream 
Team, a mentoring and academic program through the U.S. Dream Academy. 

The Dream Academy seeks to empower children of prisoners to maximize their 
potential by providing them with academic and social-values enrichment through 
supportive mentoring and the use of technology. 

Talia’s mother suffers from substance abuse and her father is incarcerated. 

As a result, Talia's school attendance and academic achievements faltered. 

Since Talia was matched with Tonya, her life has changed. Her grades have 
improved significantly, as well as her attendance — to date she has had perfect 
attendance for this school year. She says the Dream Academy’s mentoring 
program has helped her become successful, -me an o tonva do a lot 

OP PON Tt-tlNC=r=, TOC^ETHEfZ.. AND I ALWAY4 ComE TO ■=04001- MOpiNO, 

that -one will. come, • says Talia. She now aspires to be just like her mentor 
— Tonya is an accomplished poet, and she will receive a Doctorate in Biomedical 
Engineering from The Johns Hopkins University in May. 

Through aggressive and innovative academic enrichment and mentoring, the 
Dream Academy is working to build the dreams of the children of prisoners like 
Talia. The program recruits partnerships from those who have a family history of 
incarceration and who have a high risk of underachievement that may perpetuate 
a legacy of criminal behavior. 

Thanks to a $420,000 Mentoring Children of Prisoners grant through the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services and the Administration for Children 
and Families, more children like Talia can receive the help they need to improve 
their social and academic skills. Many of these children have developed major 
socialization problems at home and at school, poor academic performance, 
and delinquent behavior. Others experience fear, anxiety, guilt, loneliness, 
embarrassment and depression. The Dream Academy hopes to break the cycle 
of recidivism between an incarcerated parent and child. According to the U.S, 
Department of Justice, about 2.2 million youths 17 or younger have a parent in 
prison, and more than half of Ihese children are younger than 10. Two-thirds of 
juveniles in the criminal justice system have a relative in prison. 
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GETTING THE GRANT 

In 2003, the Dream Academy received the three-year grant to help expand its 
mentoring program. When Dream Academy workers heard about the opportunity 
to apply for the federal funding, they knew their program was a good match. 

■it an EA-s.-r fit.’ says DeAnn-Sarah Brady, Dream Academy national 
program director, -thi-e i-e ooiz. m\-eeion. thi*e ie. parlt of wh-t we wep-e 
CHEATED - TO HEL-P CHIeOP-EN OF pp.l-EaNElz.-E Tt-UzoOCqM MENTOF-INCss." 

The mentoring component gives them positive role models they are lacking. 
Mentors shower the children with love and positive reinforcement, n &euieve 

THAT I'M HEupiNC=| CMIUOP-EN TO UIVE OUT TUElfz OWN DEEAm-E, TO FIND 

Tneip. own voice and tfeip. own path in i_ife." says Wintley Phipps, Dream 
Academy president. 

The grant will also help maintain mentor matches for at least one year to increase 
effectiveness of the mentoring relationship. The mentoring program will build 
critical life skills such as reading, writing, and math skills, and the program will 
also provide support and resources to families separated due to incarceration. 
The approach includes a plan to identify, screen and recruit more mentors. The 
Dream Academy will also dedicate resources to supporting caretakers and other 
children in the family, train mentors, match mentors to children, and supervise the 
mentoring process. 

ACHIEVEMENTSTHROUGHTHE GRANT 

The Dream Academy believes that emotional support and academic 
advancement will help children of incarcerated parents achieve academic and 
social success. The Dream Academy’s $2.2 million annual budget will be used 
to achieve this goal through its eight Learning Centers located in seven cities 
throughout the country. 

The Learning Centers offer instructional approaches to the development 
of personalized learning strategies. The centers' “Learn to Learn” program 
seeks to enhance the academic performance and capacity of youths who are 
experiencing difficulty in school by offering valuable tutoring and academic 
support. The program provides students the computer skills necessary to 
succeed in today’s technology-focused society. The Dream Academy hopes 
the program will build stronger families and communities through outreach and 
leadership development. 

Through the Learning Center, children work after school four days a week 
for four hours on academic enrichment. Through the use of the Internet, the 
students improve skills in reading and math. The youths' mentors join them 
in the classroom on the fifth day. Together the adult and child will complete 
group activities to build social skills. The mentor-child team will then work on an 
academic challenge together. This one-on-one time creates a closer mentor-child 
relationship, says Brady. 
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The grant will help the learning center's mentoring program match 3,000 
children with a mentor in three years. Funding will help recruit, train and conduct 
background checks on each new mentor. Partnerships between colleges, 
churches, corporations, and community organizations such as Prison Fellowship 
Ministries will be encouraged through the grant funds. The funds will also help 
implement components specifically designed to assist children of prisoners. 

For example, an incarcerated parent can send videotape messages to a child. 

In the video, the parent can participate in activities such as reading the child a 
book. After the guardian parent has approved the video, the child will receive the 
book to read alongside the parent as the video plays. Creative interventions such 
as the video-taped reading can help re-establish communication between the 
incarcerated parent and child. Working with the mentor, the children will be able 
to talk about the parents' video visit. The mentor will help the children understand 
their feelings, and the mentor will work with the family members to build on 
that communication. 

HISTORY 

"00(2, MOTTO IE A CHILD WITH A DREAM IE A CHIL-O WITH A CHANCE," SayS 
Phipps. "AND THE OppoEITE IE AlEO TROE. A, CHILD WITHOOT A DREAm 

doee not etand a chance in thie world ." Twenty years ago, a friend 
brought Phipps, an accomplished musician, to a prison to sing to the inmates. 
When he encountered his wife’s pregnant niece in a prison, Phipps says he 
started to think about the prisoners' children and became concerned about 
their future. 

"All of M-r WIFE’E EEVEN &ROTHERE AND ElETERE HAVE EITHER &EEN 

in jail op incarcerated at eome point in their lwee," says Phipps. 

"&E 1 WEEN &0 AND TO PERCENT OF CHILDREN OF pRIEONERE WILL 
BECOME pRIEONERE THE mEElVEE I HAD TO Do EOMETHINO, A&OOT IT." 

In 1998, he created a program to help break the cycle he had seen in his own 
family. Phipps formed the Dream Academy to give children who have had a 
family member behind bars mentoring, academic tutoring, and exposure to 
computers and the Internet, "joet the compotere themeelvee are not 

OqOlNCq TO TRANEFORM THE LlVEE OF THEEE LIOE." he SayS, "THE MOET 
IMPORTANT part OF OvJR PROGRAM IE FEAllT THE CARINo,, LOVINo, 
adolte WHO EvIRRODND them, " 

A small staff, headquartered in Columbia. MD, directs the Dream Academy, 
reports to a national 19-member board, and oversees the work of each Learning 
Center. The national office staff also helps create new programs, curricula, 
learning modules, and continuing training for staff and volunteers. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN PHOENIX, A2- 

MentorKids USA 


In 2003, the U.S. Department 
®£B of Health and Human Services 
awarded a $225,000 grant over 
three years to help establish the 
program Restoration One on One 
to match mentors with kids who 
have an incarcerated parent. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

pMOEMiX, A2L 

MentorKids USA 

730 W. Orangewood Ave. • Phoenix, AZ 8505 1 
602-84 1 -9007 • fax 602-84 i -0960 • www.phoenixmatchpoint.org 


HI 



ANO f-tEia. mENTOP*- 
MAN'JEU.A -SHEEHAN 


Manuela and Sussie’s Story 

Manuela Sheehan knew she had a challenge 
when she met Sussie. The teen was a high- 
school dropout who needed lots of love and 
encouragement. Most of Sussie's family 
— several of her cousins, aunts, uncles and her 
irother — had been incarcerated. Her father had 
left the family; her mother was physically unable 
to take care of Sussie and her siblings. 

Manuela became Sussie’s mentor through 
MentorKids USA, a faith-based organization that 
matches adult mentors with selected youths at 
risk ol becoming criminal offenders, A deep bond 
developed between the two, and Sussie has 
become a confident teen who is dreaming about 
a college education. 

Thanks to a $75,000 three-year grant from 
the U.S, Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Administration for Children 
and Families, more youths like Sussie can reach 
their unrecognized potential. The grant will 
help MentorKids USA establish a program — 
Restoration One on One — to match mentors with 
kids who have an incarcerated parent. 


Program Overview 

MentorKids USA believes that children most 
likely to end up in trouble are disconnected from 
the influence of positive adults in their lives. The 
mentoring program involves men and women 21 
and older setting aside two to three hours a week 
to love a youth who desperately needs an adult 
friend. The new mentoring program will have the 
same philosophy, but it will match an adult to a 
young person who has an incarcerated parent. 
Mentors and their matches participate together in 
activities designed to build friendships, trust, and 
constructive values. The 16-member staff also 
coordinates the involvement of families, churches, 
schools, juvenile justice agents/courts, social 
services and others who can have a stake in the 
youths’ success, and who can reinforce the goals 
of the program and address related issues. 

Vitals 

President Jon Gibson 

Year Founded 1997 

Mission to be the presence of Christ in vulnerable 

youths through mentoring relationships 

Funds will be used provide more than 40 mentors for 

children ol incarcerated adults 

Annual Budget $524,000 

Organization Size 50 

Program Grant Mentoring Children of Prisoners, 

U S. Department of Health and Human Services and 

Administration for Children and Families 

Award Size $225,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration 3 years 

People Served 400 
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Compassion at Work 

IN pMOGNlX, A2. 

MentorKids USA 

2730 W. Orangewood Ave. • Phoenix, AZ8505! 

602.84 1 .9007 • fax 602.84 1 .0960 • www.phoenixmatchpoint.org 


MANUELA AND SUSSIE’S STORY 

As a case manager for MentorKids USA, Manuela Sheehan saw hope and a 
challenge when she met Sussie. She was hard, isolated, and she didn't know 
who to trust. Her father wasn’t a part of her life; her mother was shot by her 
boyfriend and is now physically unable to care for Sussie and her siblings. 

"I Taooo^rr TO Mf a CAN NEVEP BprNC=, A MENTOP INTO TMte 

•situation/' says Manuela, who works with MentorKids USA, a faith-based 
organization that matches screened and trained Christian adult mentors with 
selected youths at risk of becoming chronic criminal offenders. MentorKids USA 
believes most of these youths hunger for a trusted adult who could lead them 
through the confusion of "growing up" in a culture that affords many wrong 
choices. 

Manuela was visiting Sussie's house to find her a mentor in the program. She 
could see that drugs were used in the home. And most of Sussie’s family had 
been in and out of jail. A few of her cousins, aunts, uncles and two brothers had 
been incarcerated. 

Sussie was shut down - she would shrug off compliments and isolate herself 
from others. She needed a dedicated mentor who would be patient and give 
her a lot of love. And Manuela decided to take on that challenge - she became 
Sussie's mentor rather than her case manager. 

Manuela soon learned that Sussie dropped out of seventh grade after the first 
week, "no one could make -so-ssie 0,0 sack ro school-.' remembers 
Manuela. "aftep wopkino, hapo to build a pelationship with hep 
1 WAS ABlE TO ENCOOPAc^E HEP TO STAfC ElC=,HTH S,pAO£ THE NEXT 
-TEAp. SHE ONL-f WENT TWO DA-T A BEFOPE OPOppiNO, OPT Ao,AlN. ” TeStS 

showed that Sussie was at a third or fourth-grade academic level, and she still 
struggled with school. She became discouraged. 

During this time, Manuela strengthened their relationship by taking Sussie ice 
skating, hiking, and rollerblading. The two would watch movies, go to the zoo, 
or just hang out at the house. Through her mentor's encouragement, Sussie 
attended a faith-based youth camp and dedicated her life to God. The once 
shy girl was coming out of her shell, but Manuela was still discouraged about 
Sussie's difficulties with school. j 
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■i peet life op.' Manuela said, "&ot i femem&efed all the 

THINCqE I TEee OTWEf MENTOF6 WHEN THE-F CALL ME AE THElF CAEE 
mANAc^EF. I ONDEFETOOO HO« PFvIETFATEO OOF MENTOFE CAN &E &~F 
OlFFlCOcT FITS. " 

Manuela began asking other case managers and specialists about alternatives 
to traditional schools. One of them told her about Project Challenge — a no- 
nonsense, military environment that equips kids with self-discipline as well 
as academics. Sussie accepted the challenge, ehe toed me that she 

DEEEFVEE AN EDUCATION EO EHE CAN EUCCEEO IN FIFE,' SayS Manuela. 

Thanks to a grant through the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
and the Administration for Children and Families, more at-risk youths can reach 
their unrecognized potential. The $225,000 grant to be given over three years 
in $75,000 increments will help MentorKids USA establish a program called 
Restoration One on One to match mentors with children of parents who have 
been incarcerated. 

Now Sussie is succeeding thanks to Manuela’s unwavering commitment to 
MentorKids USA and the structure of Project Challenge. She can see the look of 
pride and achievement in Sussie’s eyes. Manuela knows that she is determined 
to make it through. She now wants to do something with her life and is even 
talking about college. "Aee thie pfom a c^ife who wooeon't even 

EOOF op WHEN I FIFET ETAfTED WOFEINCq WITH HEF. THE CHANCRE IE. 

on&eeieva&ee. ■ says Manuela. 

And Sussie now knows the commitment Manuela made to become her mentor 
three years ago is still steadfast, -ehe onoefetanoe me a lot. ehee life 
m-t eecond mom," Sussie wrote in a letter from her new school. 

Sussie is not the only one who has been changed by their relationship. 

"WOFEINCq WITH EOEElE HAE TAOO,HT ME EO MUCH A&OOT 

feeationehipe." says Manuela. tte taoc-,ht me what it meane to 

INVEET. EVEN WHEN l WOOED &ECOME ANC=^F“T AT HEF, I COOEON'T 0(1 VE 
Op. I ENEW I WAE TO &£ FAlTHFOE ANO TO fEe-T ON pFA-fEF TO HEup 
CHANCqE M-F ATTITOOE. ' 

The result is a deep relationship with Sussie. 'i wow that eoeeie can do 

AN-FTHINCq, AND I WIEE &E EO pFOOO TO EEE WHAT EHE ACCOMpLIEHEE 
WITH HEF FOTOFE." 

MENTORING CHILDREN OF PRISONERS STORY 

In October MentorKids USA received the grant to help kick off Restoration One 
on One for matching mentors with children of prisoners. The U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Sen/ices and ACF awarded the three-year Mentoring 
Children of Prisoners grant to jumpstart the program which will be modeled after 
MentorKids USA. 
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MentorKids USA believes that children most likely to end up in trouble are 
disconnected from the influence of positive adults in their lives. The mentoring 
program involves men and women 21 and older setting aside two to three 
hours a week to love a youth who desperately needs an adult friend. The new 
mentoring program wilt have the same philosophy, but it will match an adult to a 
young person who has an incarcerated parent. 

MentorKids USA mentors are rigorously screened, including state and federal 
background checks. Mentors receive comprehensive initial training, additional 
in-service training and have regular contact with a case manager. Mentors will 
be required to make at least a one-year commitment and to meet at least once 
weekly with their match. They will also be encouraged to form a relationship with 
the whole family in order to ease the transition when the incarcerated parent is 
released. The grantees will monitor and assist the mentors on an ongoing basis. 

According to ACF, between 1991 and 1999 the number of children with a parent 
in a federal or state correctional facility increased by more than 100 percent, from 
about 900,000 to about 2,000,000. Fewer than 50 percent of prisoners receive 
regular visits from their children, either because the children’s caregiver chooses 
not to visit or because the distance is prohibitive. Studies show that children 
with incarcerated parents have a seven times greater chance than the general 
population to become incarcerated themselves. 

MentorKids USA uses its $524,000 annual budget to help youths between 8 and 
15 (16-18 year olds may be considered in exceptional circumstances). All youths 
must demonstrate two of the following risk factors: 

• Coming from a family with a parent or sibling .in prison 

• Living in a single-parent home 

• Having any type of court contact 

• Displaying evidence of substance abuse 

• Lagging behind in school or has dropped out 

• Living below the poverty line 

• Displaying a history of physical and/or sexual abuse 

Mentors and their matches participate together in activities designed to build 
friendship, trust, and constructive values. The 16-member staff also coordinates 
the involvement of families, churches, schools, juvenile justice agents/courts, 
social services and others who can have a stake in the youths' success and can 
reinforce the goals of the program and address related issues. 

PUTTING THE GRANTTO WORK 

Executive Director Daryl Reese says the new grant meets a growing need within 
the MentorKids USA program. When MentorKids USA workers applied for 
the grant, they knew that between 40-45 percent of all youths in the program 
have a parent in prison. A wish to help both the parents and child grow in their 
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relationships motivated MentorKids USA to start its new mentoring children of 
prisoners program. 

Grant funds have been used to hire Manuela as its full-time program manager. 
The money will also increase case manager time to take on 15 to 40 mentors and 
kids. The youths will also be able to participate in more social activities — in the 
past, they have attended camps, baseball games, and gazed at stars with an 
astronomer. More services for families will also be provided, such as assessment 
and case management for the home parent and inmate. 

Reese hoped to have more than 40 new kids in the grant's first year, but now 
he dreams of having 100. Partner Neighborhood Ministries had 40 kids already 
committed to the new mentoring program, and once it heard about the new 
grant, the ministry expanded its reach to another 40. 

Others within the community have responded quickly to the new program. 

One week after the local paper printed a story about the new grant, six people 
contacted MentorKids USA to become mentors. Reese also hopes to create 
more community awareness of the program through radio advertisements and to 
draw more participants through 20 community churches. 

MENTORKIDS USA OVERVIEW 

By the age of 78, most people are enjoying retirement. Orv Krieger, however, 
was just getting started. Twenty-five years in prison ministry opened his eyes to 
the critical needs of youth reared without caring, adult guidance. With the help 
of Chuck Colson and Prison Fellowship Ministries, Krieger brought MentorKids 
USA, originally called Phoenix MatchPoint, to the Valley in May 1997, His passion 
and commitment rallied a board, staff, and dozens of churches to join him in his 
mission to deter kids from taking a lonely path to prison. His ministry has touched 
the lives of more than 500 youths. 

The MentorKids USA ministry model has four distinctive elements: 

• Target Population The MentorKids USA target population consists of youths 
who are at risk of becoming chronic juvenile offenders. Without intervention, 
these youths are at risk of spending their lives in and out of prison. 

• Philosophy The MentorKids USA ministry model is grounded in a philosophy 
that identifies alienation as the underlying cause of juvenile crime. Intervention 
strategies address this underlying problem by focusing on the restoration of 
youths. MentorKids USA is based on a Christian foundation. 

• Strategy MentorKids USA addresses the physical, emotional, intellectual 
and spiritual aspects of life. The key to this holistic approach lies in recruiting 
dedicated mentors who establish significant relationships with youths. They 
model the love of Christ in those relationships. 

• Partnership MentorKids USA is a collaborative effort between Prison 
Fellowship and MentorKids USA affiliates, local churches, and/or Christian 
organizations. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

in p/v 

Covenant House Pennsylvania 


Two 2003 grants from the U.S. 

®H Department of Health and Human 
Services are helping homeless 
young people at Covenant House 
Pennsylvania achieve their goals of 
becoming self sufficient.. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 
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Covenant House Pennsylvania 

417 Caliowhtii St.* Philadelphia, PA 19123-4018 
215-923-8350 • fax:215-923-8370 * www.covenanthousepa.org 
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Christopher’s Story 

Christopher Vaughn was a street kid. He had 
been dropped off at an abandoned house when 
)e was 1 9 - his caretaker didn't want him under 
iter roof. He was old enough to take care of 
himself, she said. 

The teenager was on the streets for two years 
selling drugs. He lived on the brink of destruction 
without rules and without self respect. It wasn't 
until he reached Covenant House oi Philadelphia 
that he understood that he had the potential to 
change his life for the better. 

The program Christopher participates in is Rights 
of Passage, a transitional living program for young 
adults. The goal of the program is to help young 
adults acquire the skills they need to live on their 
own in a self-sufficient and healthy manner. 

Two grants from the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services will help those like 
Christopher receive the services they need from 
Covenant House Pennsylvania, The grants aid in 
sustaining its programs and funding staff. 


Program Overview 

Covenant House is a non-profit, multi-service agency 
that has a mission to serve runaway, homeless 
and at-risk youth 21 and younger. Covenant House 
was established in 1968 and now has 21 programs 
throughout North and Central America. Covenant 
House Pennsylvania was incorporated in February 
1999 and is the largest provider for services to at-risk 
youth in Philadelphia. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Jerome Kilbane 
Year Founded 1999 

Mission to serve runaway, homeless and at risk youth 
21 and younger 

Funds Will Be Used to maintain support staff for 

homeless facilities 

Annual Budget $4.5 million 

Number of Staff 60 full-time; about 30 volunteers 

and interns 

Program Grant Transitional Living Program grant 
for $160,000 every year for three years and a 
one-year $496,750 SAMHSA Shelter/Support for 
Homeless Youth grant 
Award Date 2003 
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Compassion at Work 

pMiuAoeupMiA, pA- 

Covenant House Pennsylvania 

4 1 7 Calfowhii! St.* Philadelphia. PA ! 9 1 23-40 1 8 

(215) 923-8350 ■ fax: (2 1 5) 923-8370 • www.covenanchousepa.org 


Christopher’s Story 

Christopher Vaughn was a street kid. He had been dropped off at an abandoned 
house when he was 19 — his caretaker didn't want him under her roof. He was 
old enough to take care of himself, she said. 

The teenager was on the streets for two years selling drugs. He lived on the brink 
of destruction without rules and without self respect. As a child, Christopher 
endured pain as well. His mother was stabbed 35 times by her boyfriend and 
died when he was five years old. Since that time, he has been shuffled from 
home to home, living with his grandmother until she was put into a nursing home. 
Then he went to his aunt who kicked him out of her home and dropped him off 
on the streets; Christopher was never the same. 

He was afraid to ask people for help. Christopher knew that there were certain 
things that he should have known to do while becoming an adult. He knew he 
should be able to read, write in cursive and get a job. He just thought people 
were born with self-education — it wasn't until he reached Covenant House of 
Philadelphia that he understood that he had the skills and potential to change his 
life for the better, 

"I NEVEF THOOCqHT I WOOL-D MAKE IT. TOE T-fpE OF L-IFE I WA-E UIVlNCq MAD 
MO F'JT'.FE IM IT. I AlA<0 MOOT TMIMKINC*. A&OOT WMAT I MAD TO DO FoF 
TOOA-f MOT FOfZ. TOMOrZ-F-OW. BiJT MOW I WAUK mT OWM pATM. " he SayS 

Christopher obtained his first job at the local thrift store placing price tags; he 
then worked up to stocks and maintenance within six months. He is currently 
in a Covenant House culinary arts training program, cooking for as many as 60 
shelter occupants. 

He attributes his personal growth to his taking advantage of the opportunities 
Covenant House Pennsylvania offered. Covenant House is a non-profit multi- 
service agency whose mission is to serve runaway, homeless and at risk youth 
under 21 . It is the largest provider in terms of the number of beds offered and 
young people served in Philadelphia. The program Christopher participates in is 
Rights of Passage, a transitional living program for young adults. The goal of the 
program is to help young adults acquire the skills they need to live on their own in 
a self-sufficient and healthy manner. 




Center for Faith-Based and Community 
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Covenant House Pennsylvania's program offered Christopher the opportunities 
and the love he needed to develop a sense of self worth and pride with a vision 
for his future. He wants to live on his own and become a chef. --Too have to 

EEE THE pAE.T To THE pp-EEENT. I Am LOO^lNcq TOVJApiOE M-f FOTUftE, " 
Christopher says. 

Two grants from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services will help 
those like Christopher receive the positive support they need from Covenant 
House Pennsylvania. The grants aid in sustaining its programs and funding staff. 

The Grant Process 

The $160,000 Transitional Living Program 2003 grant is renewable for three 
years and helps support the Rights of Passage program. Executive Director 
Jerome Kilbane says that the services Covenant House Pennsylvania offers are 
invaluable, ot ie a cqoo-c^wEH fmc^ht that evep-t -voone, pep-Eon lhvee 
iNoepeNOENTu-r/ he says. His program provides a “safety net” so the young 
people can make mistakes and live through them. They are required to obtain a 
job to maintain self sufficiency. They must pay “rent” that’s reimbursable for down 
payment on an apartment or for savings. Those who work in the eight-bed house 
teach budgeting, shopping, communication and money management. Kilbane 
says the program's primary therapeutic tool is the relationship between staff and 
the young people — they are the force of change in their lives. The grant pays 
for five full-time staff members who help these young people make their dreams 
come true. 

The organization also received a one-year, $496,750 SAMHSA Shelter/Support 
for Homeless Youth grant the same year. The grant funds a portion of its 51 - 
bed Crisis Center, a shelter where young people in need can receive help with 
no questions asked. Once they are provided with immediate needs such as 
food and clothing, they are challenged to make short-term and long-term goals. 
Shelter workers always try to help the young person reunite with his or her family, 
and they also offer educational, medical, vocational, counseling, psychiatric, 
recreational, legal and pastoral services. The Crisis Center costs about $1 .5 
million to run, and the grant covers one third of the center's social workers' and 
youth advisers' salaries. 

Covenant House used to ask for federal dollars through the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, says Kilbane, but he stated that HUD is 
a popular place to receive funds for many organizations so he looked at other 
program announcements for funds. He knew that Covenant House Pennsylvania 
setved more than 5,000 young people and sheltered more than 500 with no 
federal, city or state funding before receiving their first HHS grants. As the only 
program in the state serving youth 21 and younger, Kilbane knew he needed 
extra dollars to keep his organization running smoothly. 

He knew his chances were good in getting the funds because Covenant House 
Pennsylvania served the same areas of need that were addressed in the grants. 
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Because Covenant House is a national organization, it is used to working with 
federal agencies, notes Kilbane, so the grant application process was not difficult 
for the faith-based organization. Kilbane is grateful President Bush's Faith- 
Based and Community Initiative does not shy away from religious organizations. 

•IT 'S. ZqOCSO TO &E pySCOCqt'ilZ.ED A-S. A FAITH-&AE.ED 0P-0,AlsM2-ATI0N. 

OOP- FAITH IO THE PEA-EON W'-vT \aj£ do OOP nmoPP. IT A&OOT &ElNc=j A 

eepvant. " he says. 

Many who come to Covenant House Pennsylvania have a sense of 
worthlessness. Kilbane says he wants to tell them they are loved regardless of 
who they are or what they believe. Many with Covenant House Pennsylvania 
are those who were rejected from foster care once they turned 18. Some have 
suffered physical and sexual abuse. Others have parents who have either left 
them or have died. These young people must feel loved and learn to become 
independent and successful. They must learn to have a dream of who they want 
to become, says Kilbane. 

Covenant House Pennsylvania’s Story 

Covenant House is a non-profit multi-service agency that serves runaway, 
homeless and at risk youth 21 and younger. Covenant House was established 
in 1968 and now has 21 programs throughout North and Central America. 
Covenant House Pennsylvania was incorporated in February 1999. Because the 
program does not turn anyone away, some homeless youth come from across 
the country to find shelter with Covenant House. 

Covenant House Pennsylvania’s services began with a Community Outreach 
Center that worked predominately with street youth. Young people were offered 
a place to eat, do laundry and get referrals for more complex needs such as 
housing and medical care. Services soon needed to be expanded because 
large numbers of homeless youth came to the organization's doors with no 
place to go. 

Today Covenant House Pennsylvania has grown to a diverse agency that 
provides a full continuum of services to meet the complex needs of homeless 
and runaway youth. These include Street Outreach, a 51 -bed Crisis Center, the 
transitional living programs Rights of Passage and Rights of Passage Apartment 
Living, and Community Service Center. 

During fiscal year 2003 the organization contacted 1 ,733 young people on 
the street and provided shelter and support services to another 425 youth 
in the Crisis Center. Through community based programs Covenant House 
Pennsylvania worked with another 3,244 youth. In total Covenant House 
Pennsylvania served more than 5,300 young people through residential and non- 
residential services from July 2003-June 2004. 

Outreach efforts consist of two programs: The first is Street Outreach, where 
staff members contact youth and offer services aimed at getting young people to 
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leave the streets. The second program is the Community Outreach Center. Here 
youth can come in for services that meet basic needs such as food, clothing, a 
shower or laundry as well as medical, counseling and referral. 

The Community Service Center is designed to provide a range of support 
services to help youth achieve their short and long-term goals. Services include 
substance-abuse counseling, educational assistance, and job placement and 
skills training. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN pmuADEUpMlA, p^V 

Covenant House Pennsylvania 




Two 2003 grants from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services are helping homeless 
young people at Covenant House 
Pennsylvania achieve their goals of 
becoming self sufficient.. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

pHiuAoeupHlA, pA 

Covenant House Pennsylvania 

417 Callowhitl Sf Philadelphia. PA 19123-4018 
215-923-8350 • fax: 215-923-8370 * www.covenanthousepa.org 
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Christopher’s Story 

Christopher Vaughn was a street kid. He had 
been dropped off at an abandoned house when 
he was 19 - his caretaker didn't want him under 
er roof. He was old enough to take care of 
himself, she said. 

The teenager was on the streets for two years 
selling drugs. He lived on the brink of destruction 
without rules and without self respect. It wasn't 
until he reached Covenant House of Philadelphia 
that he understood that he had the potential to 
change his life for the better. 

The: program Christopher participates in is Rights 
of Passage, a transitional living program for young 
adults. The goal of the program is to help young 
adults acquire the skills they need to live on their 
own in a self-sufficient and healthy manner. 

Two grants from the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services will help those like 
Christopher receive the services they need from 
Covenant House Pennsylvania. The grants aid in 
sustaining its programs and funding staff. 


Program Overview 

Covenant House is a non-profit, multi-service agency 
that has a mission to serve runaway, homeless 
and at-risk youth 21 and younger. Covenant House 
was established in 1968 and now has 21 programs 
throughout North and Central America. Covenant 
House Pennsylvania was incorporated in February 
1999 and is the largest provider for services to at-risk 
youth in Philadelphia. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Jerome Kilbane 
Year Founded 1999 

Mission to serve runaway, homeless and at-risk youth 
21 and younger 

Funds Will Be Used to maintain support staff for 

homeless facilities 

Annual Budget $4,5 million 

Number of Staff 60 full-time; about 30 volunteer 

and interns 

Program Grant Transitional Living Program grant 
for $160,000 every year for three years and a 
one-year $496,750 SAMHSA Shelter/Support for 
Homeless Youth Grant 
Award Date 2003 
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Compassion at Work 

pHluAOB-pMtA, pA 

Covenant House Pennsylvania 

417 Caltowhill St.- Philadelphia, PA 19123-4018 

(215) 923-8350 • fax: (2 1 5) 923-8370 * www.covenanthousepa.org 


Christopher’s Story 

Christopher Vaughn was a street kid. He had been dropped off at an abandoned 
house when he was 19 — his caretaker didn’t want him under her roof. He was 
old enough to take care of himself, she said. 

The teenager was on the streets for two years selling drugs. He lived on the brink 
of destruction without rules and without self respect. As a child, Christopher 
endured pain as well. His mother was stabbed 35 times by her boyfriend and 
died when he was five years old. Since that time, he has been shuffled from 
home to home, living with his grandmother until she was put into a nursing home. 

Then he went to his aunt who kicked him out of her home and dropped him off 
on the streets; Christopher was never the same. 

He was afraid to ask people for help. Christopher knew that there were certain 
things that he should have known to do while becoming an adult. He knew he 
should be able to read, write in cursive and get a job. He just thought people 
were born with self-education — it wasn't until he reached Covenant House of 
Philadelphia that he understood that he had the skills and potential to change his 
life for the better. 

"i NE7V0A THOUGHT l WOvJL-O MAviG IT. TOE T~fp£ OP L-tPE 1 WA4. ulVINCq NAD 
NO FvJTcJRET IN IT. I IWAS J 04, T TAINkviNc-y AfeOv.IT WAT I NAD TO DO POIZ. 

TODA-f, NOT POP. TOMORROW. fevJT NOW I WAukv mV OWN PATa." he SSyS 

Christopher obtained his first job at the local thrift store placing price tags; he 
then worked up to stocks and maintenance within six months. He is currently 
in a Covenant House culinary arts training program, cooking for as many as 60 
shelter occupants. 

He attributes his personal growth to his taking advantage of ihe opportunities 
Covenant House Pennsylvania offered Covenant House is a non-profit multi- 
service agency whose mission is to serve runaway, homeless and at risk youth 
under 21 , It is the largest provider in terms ot the number of beds offered and 
young people served in Philadelphia. The program Christopher participates in is 
Rights of Passage, a transitional living program for young adults. The goal of the 
program is to help young adults acquire the skills they need to live on their own in 
a self-sufficient and healthy manner, 

limit 
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Covenant House Pennsylvania’s program offered Christopher the opportunities 
and the love he needed to develop a sense of seif worth and pride with a vision 
for his future. He wants to live on his own and become a chef, -Too have to 

■&EE TOE pA<ET To THE pf=G£^,ENT. l Am L-OOTciNO, TOWA.PK. M"T POTOPZ.E,' 

Christopher says. 

Two grants from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services will help 
those like Christopher receive the positive support they need from Covenant 
House Pennsylvania. The grants aid in sustaining its programs and funding staff. 

The Grant Process 

The $160,000 Transitional Living Program 2003 grant is renewable for three 
years and helps support the Rights of Passage program. Executive Director 
Jerome Kilbane says that the services Covenant House Pennsylvania offers are 
invaluable, "it i-s. a c^oo-c^weM i*-tc=,uT Ti-iat ever.-t young, p£f2--£oN uive-e 
independent u~t. " he says. His program provides a “safety net” so the young 
people can make mistakes and live through them. They are required to obtain a 
job to maintain self sufficiency. They must pay “rent” that’s reimbursable for down 
payment on an apartment or for savings. Those who work in the eight-bed house 
teach budgeting, shopping, communication and money management. Kilbane 
says the program's primary therapeutic tool is the relationship between staff and 
the young people — they are the force of change in their lives. The grant pays 
for five full-time staff members who help these young people make their dreams 
come true. 

The organization also received a one-year, $496,750 SAMHSA Shelter/Support 
for Homeless Youth grant the same year. The grant funds a portion of its 51- 
bed Crisis Center, a shelter where young people in need can receive help with 
no questions asked. Once they are provided with immediate needs such as 
food and clothing, they are challenged to make short-term and long-term goals. 
Shelter workers always try to help the young person reunite with his or her family, 
and they also offer educational, medical, vocational, counseling, psychiatric, 
recreational, legal and pastoral services. The Crisis Center costs about $1 .5 
million to run, and the grant covers one third of the center’s social workers’ and 
youth advisers' salaries. 

Covenant House used to ask for federal dollars through the U.S, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, says Kilbane, but he stated that HUD is 
a popular place to receive funds for many organizations so he looked at other 
program announcements for funds. He knew that Covenant House Pennsylvania 
served more lhan 5,000 young people and sheltered more than 500 with no 
federal, city or state funding before receiving their first HHS grants. As the only 
program in the state serving youth 21 and younger, Kilbane knew he needed 
extra dollars to keep his organization running smoothly. 

He knew his chances were good in getting the funds because Covenant House 
Pennsylvania served the same areas of need that were addressed in the grants. 
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Because Covenant House is a national organization, it is used to working with 
federal agencies, notes Kilbane, so the grant application process was not difficult 
for the faith-based organization. Kilbane is grateful President Bush's Faith- 
Based and Community Initiative does not shy away from religious organizations, 

"(T'-E c=|Oe>D TO &£ P-£COC=)NlZED WO A FAITH -&A-SED OP-O^AOUZ AT IOK 
OOP- FAITH l-E THE F-EA-EON WHT VJE DO OOP- WOP-O IT'S A&OOT &EIMC=| A 

•eep-vant,” he says. 

Many who come to Covenant House Pennsylvania have a sense of 
worthlessness, Kilbane says he wants to tell them they are loved regardless of 
who they are or what they believe. Many with Covenant House Pennsylvania 
are those who were rejected from foster care once they turned 18. Some have 
suffered physical and sexual abuse. Others have parents who have either left 
them or have died. These young people must feel loved and learn to become 
independent and successful. They must learn to have a dream of who they want 
to become, says Kilbane. 

Covenant House Pennsylvania’s Story 

Covenant House is a non-profit multi-service agency that serves runaway, 
homeless and at risk youth 21 and younger. Covenant House was established 
in 1968 and now has 21 programs throughout North and Central America, 
Covenant House Pennsylvania was incorporated in February 1999. Because the 
program does not turn anyone away, some homeless youth come from across 
the country to find shelter with Covenant House. 

Covenant House Pennsylvania's services began with a Community Outreach 
Center that worked predominately with street youth. Young people were offered 
a place to eat, do laundry and get referrals for more complex needs such as 
housing and medical care. Services soon needed to be expanded because 
large numbers of homeless youth came to the organization's doors with no 
place to go. 

Today Covenant House Pennsylvania has grown to a diverse agency that 
provides a full continuum of services to meet the complex needs of homeless 
and runaway youth. These include Street Outreach, a 51 -bed Crisis Center, the 
transitional living programs Rights of Passage and Rights of Passage Apartment 
Living, and Community Service Center, 

During fiscal year 2003 the organization contacted 1 ,733 young people on 
the street and provided shelter and support services to another 425 youth 
in the Crisis Center. Through community based programs Covenant House 
Pennsylvania worked with another 3,244 youth. In total Covenant House 
Pennsylvania served more than 5,300 young people through residential and non- 
residential services from July 2003-June 2004. 

Outreach efforts consist of two programs: The first is Street Outreach, where 
staff members contact youth and offer services aimed at getting young people to 
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leave the streets. The second program is the Community Outreach Center, Here 
youth can come in for services that meet basic needs such as food, clothing, a 
shower or laundry as well as medical, counseling and referral. 

The Community Service Center is designed to provide a range of support 
services to help youth achieve their short and long-term goals. Services include 
substance-abuse counseling, educational assistance, and job placement and 
skills training. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN ‘ST.LCaJI^ mo 

Covenant House Missouri 


A $200,000 renewable five-year 
E® grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services will 
help more homeless teenagers 
begin their journey to creating a 
healthy, successful life. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 
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Covenant House Missouri 

i S, Newstead • St. Louis, MO 63 1 08 
314-533-224! • www.covenanthousemo.org 





MIKE Ca^oT THE nEup HE r^5E06D 
TO “STArpt-T Hi*=» L-tPS AcqAtN. 


Hike’s Story 

Mike, 19, had problems with his family. His 
troubles caused him to leave home, and soon he 
was living in his car. He needed help to get back 
yi his feet. With the intervention and concern of 
a faith-based organization, a homeless teenager 
found shelter, food and the strength to start again. 
Covenant House Missouri answered the call with 
its Rights of Passage Transitional Living Program. 
He got a lull-time job working at a gas station on 
his first day with Covenant House Missouri. 

Mike lived with Covenant House Missouri just 
three months. By the time he left, he had saved 
enough money to move into his own apartment. 
He is still working at his job, frequently pulling 
double shifts; he's still in his apartment, and his 
debts are almost resolved. 

Thanks to a grant from the U,S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, more teenagers like Mike can 
begin their journey to stability and recovery. 


Program Overview 

Covenant House Missouri reaches out to thousands 
of homeless, runaway, throwaway and at-risk youth 
each year. It offers hope and opportunities to change 
their lives tor the better. Covenant House Missouri's 
mission is based on faith and in the belief that all 
children and youth have a right to love, respect 
and genuine concern. In June 2001 Covenant 
House Missouri opened its Rights of Passage 
transilional living program, with 1 6 beds for young 
men and women needing a safe, stable place 
to live while working on the skills needed for 
successful Independent living. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Christina Fagan 
Year Founded 1 998 

Mission to serve suffering children of the street; to 

protect and safeguard all children 

Funds Will Be Used to provide support for a living 

program for homeless youths 

Annual Budget $2 4 million 

Number of Staff 21 full-time, 17 part-time 

Program Grant Transitional Living Program 

through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $200,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration renewable for five years 
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Compassion at Work 

^T.UOJl^, MO 

Covenant House Missouri 

I I S. Newstead • St. Louis, MO 63 E 08 
(314) 533-2241 •www.covenanthousemo.org 


Mike's Story 

Mike, 19, had problems with his tamily. His troubles caused him to leave home, 
and soon he was living in his car. With the intervention and concern of a faith- 
based organization, the homeless teenager found shelter, food, and the strength 
to start again. Covenant House Missouri answered the call with its Rights of 
Passage Transitional Living Program. 

He got a full-time job working at a gas station on his first day with Covenant 
House Missouri. The organization's Advocacy Department referred Mike to a 
lawyer because he was having legal trouble from tickets he received while living 
in his car. Mike got the legal advice he needed, and he created a schedule to pay 
off his fines. 

Mike became a model resident, always doing his chores and being a wonderful 
example for the other residents, according to Covenant House Missouri employees. 

Mike lived with Covenant House Missouri just three months. By the time he left, 
he had saved enough money to move into his own apartment. He is still working 
at his job, frequently pulling double shifts; he's still in his apartment, and his legal 
fines are almost resolved. 


Mike's story exemplifies what a transitional living program can do for its clients. 
Most of the young people Covenant House Missouri serves have even more 
underlying issues than Mike, and they require more time to start again. But 
whether it’s for three months or 1 8 months, Covenant House Missouri lends a 
helping hand to kids who need it. 

Covenant House Missouri reaches out to thousands of homeless, runaway, 
throwaway and at-risk youth each year, it offers hope and opportunities to 
change their lives for the better. Thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, more teenagers like Mike can begin their journey to 
a healthy, successful life. 


The Grant Process 

Covenant House Missouri received its firsl HHS grant award, the $200,000 
Transitional Living Program gram, in 2003. Covenant House workers heard about 
the grant, which is renewable for five years, through the HHS Web site and its 
RFP page for funding announcemenfs. They had used the site in the past for 
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funding research and grant applications. Teri Champion, director of development, 
said that the Living Program grant seemed specifically targeted to Covenant 
House Missouri's services, "we eeall-p have am excellent ppc^pAm - 

THE DEpTH OF EEEVtCEE THAT WE HAVE TO OFFEE ETEENCqTHENEO o OF 

ppopo-EAL the mcat," says Champion. 

Christina Fagan, Covenant House Missouri executive director, says that the faith- 
based organization was not afraid to apply for federal funds. She knew receiving 
money from the government would not compromise the center's open intake 

policy, THAT IE, NEVEE AN I EEUE. WE TALE THAT pEEEOM EECqAEDLEEE 
OF THEIE FAITH — WHEEE THAT pEEEON L, AT IN THEIE LIFE IE WHEEL WE 

aee foe them, " she says . 

Covenant House Missouri’s mission is based on faith and in the belief that all 
children and youth have a right to love, respect and genuine concern. Individual 
and shared spiritualities will permeate all activities. The organization makes 
every effort to reunite kids with their families. It also collaborates with community 
agencies and associations and participates in community efforts to improve the 
condition of families and children. Covenant House Missouri advocates with and 
on behalf of youth to raise awareness in the community about their suffering. 

One of the grant benefits is that program staff are now able to network. Site 
audits made the center stronger in its best practices. ■financiAll'T, it ie a 
wondeeful comfoet." Fagan says. The organization no longer must solely 
rely on individual donations that totaled about $800,000 a year. 

The grant provides a framework for GED training, tutoring, counseling, life skills 
classes, employment services and more. Grant funds help pay for operational 
costs such as personnel, equipment, food, utilities and other services required to 
run the Rights of Passage program. 

Without the grant's help, house participants would have to go elsewhere to 
receive these services, says Colleen Carpenter, grant writer, -we aee eeall-t 

AfeLE TO pEOVlOE OvJE LITE FO-L-f INTEc^eATED EEEIDENTiAl AND 
EvJppoET EEEVlC.EE THEOU<L|H THE U.E. OEpAETMENT OF HEALTH AMO 

human eeevicee o,eant.” she says. 

Covenant House Missouri has two buildings to house Passage residents. The 
Geyer House, located in the Soulard neighborhood, provides living arrangements 
for up to eight girls. The Itaska House, near Dutchtown, is St. Louis' first 
residential program for homeless boys ages 17-21, and houses eight youths. 
Covenant House Missouri housed 75 last year. 

The Itaska and Geyer houses are open 24 hours a day, seven days a week and 
provide a stable living environment for kids who are working on the skills needed 
for successful independent living. Components of the Passage Program include 
not only shelter, but also counseling, life skills, employment assistance and 
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educational and recreational outings. Residents in the Passage Program may 
remain in housing for up to 18 months. 

Covenant House Missouri's Story 

Covenant House Missouri is an affiliate of Covenant House International, which 
began in 1969 in a small apartment in Manhattan's East Village. From this 
modest beginning, Covenant House has grown into the largest shelter program 
for homeless kids in the Americas. Throughout more than three decades and 
across 21 sites in the United States, Canada and Central America, the mission 
has remained constant — to give all kids the unconditional love and respect they 
may not have experienced and to help them reach their potential. 

Covenant House came to St. Louis in 1998; it started as a small outreach 
program and expanded to a Community Service Center in 1999, where multiple 
direct services are provided for at-risk young people ages 1 7 to 21 . Too old for 
youth services, yet too young for the adult missions, these youths slip through 
the cracks of the social service system. Without help, most will join the swelling 
ranks of the homeless, become dependent on welfare and possibly enter the 
court systems and prisons. 

Other programs include: 

• Street outreach — A warm coat, a snack, a listening ear — the outreach team 
provides these and more to kids on the streets of St. Louis. Staff and volunteers 
patrol neighborhoods in a Covenant House Missouri van trying to build rapport 
with young people. They find kids on the street — sometimes sleeping in 
abandoned cars or buildings — and offer them alternatives to life on the streets. 

The Outreach team also responds to Covenant House Nineline calls from kids in 
crisis needing immediate assistance. The Nineline is a toll-free number (1-800- 
999-9999) answered by trained counselors that can help kids in trouble 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. Last year, Outreach worked with 1 ,675 youth in the St, 
Louis area. 

• In-school program — Covenant House Missouri and St. Louis City Public 
Schools partner to provide Covenant House counselors at two high-risk schools. 
Services provided include case management, group and individual counseling, 
and dropout and prevention sessions. Runaway prevention presentations are 
also made for any city school that requests them. 

Covenant House Missouri also provides the alternative suspension program 
Working Resolutions and Possibilities. Suspended students from city public 
schools may come to the Community Service Center to spend their suspensions. 
They are provided with support to do their schoolwork, counseling for the issues 
that caused their suspension, and in some cases, may be able to reduce the 
length of their suspensions. 
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Last year, in-school programs served 228 youth through counseling and 
WRAP An additional 1 ,261 received runaway prevention and other educational 
presentations. 

• Advocacy and legal services — A crucial part of the organization's mission states 
“commitment calls Covenant House Missouri to serve suffering children of the 
street and to protect and safeguard all children." One way it carries out this mission 
is through advocacy. Covenant House Missouri promotes legislative advocacy 
through public policy, programs and services that support and protect the rights 
and well being of children, youth, homeless individuals and families. To further 
these efforts, Covenant House Missouri collaborates with local, state, regional and 
national organizations that advocate on behalf of the youth served. 

Another important part of the organization's efforts lies in teaching youth to 
become their own advocate and learn that they do have a voice. Whenever 
possible, the program provides youth with opportunities to speak directly with 
lawmakers and policy makers on both a local and state level. Youth are also 
involved with projects like the Annual Voter Registration Drive as well as speaking 
at board meetings and our Annual Candlelight Vigil. 

• Job training and placement — Job classes help youth get and keep a 

job — teaching them to prepare resumes, coaching them on how to interview, 
and assisting with placement. 

• Service management — Clients are assigned a service manager who works 
with them to create a plan for their lives and to offer services to reach their goals. 

• Street Smarts — In this Life Skills series, youth are helped with budgeting, time 
management, and other things they need to know to be successful. 

• CHAMPS — Covenant House Addiction Management Program Services is 

a substance abuse program for youth struggling with drug or alcohol issues. It 
includes assessment, education, prevention, 12-step meetings and referrals. 

• Health care — Free off-site health care is offered by the Institute for Research 
and Education in Family Medicine. 

• Garden Rangers — This lawn and landscaping program helps kids learn 
practical skills while earning a paycheck. The program also teaches them about 
balancing budgets and running a business. 

Covenant House Missouri is an active member of important advocacy groups 
including National Network for Youth, Missouri Association for Social Welfare 
and Missouri Coalition of Budget and Policy Priorities. Covenant House Missouri 
is also involved with organizations such as Child Welfare League of America, 

St. Louis City and County Homeless Service Providers Network, Citizens for 
Missouri's Children, St. Louis City Downtown Homeless Task Force, St. Louis 
Leaders on Advancing the Agenda for Children, and the Older Homeless 
Adolescents Legal Project. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN <iANTA ana, cl a 
Templo Calvario Community 
Development Corporation 

. A $75,000 one-year Economic 
■=■ Development Grant will help 
Templo Calvario’s Community 
Development Corporation 
increase community employment. 






if ■£>NAp‘=t-4oT 

STEVEN CqOT A JO& AFTEfa WOF+aNc^ , 

WITH TEMpi—O CAi_VAfz.*o 

Steven’s Story 

Steven Menchaca began working at Templo 
Calvario’s food pantry after he lost his job. 
Within two months, a church member helped 
Steven find a job that matched his growing 
skills as a warehouse worker in the food pantry. 
Steven is now a supervisor at a distribution 
company, and he helps his grandmother pay 
her grocery and power bills. “I feel that is an 
accomplishment in itself,” he says. 

Steven is surprised that he thrived through 
Templo Calvario's ministry. “It was blessing 
in disguise." He knew that those who are 
spiritually and financially wounded find 
help through the church. “People come in 
brokenhearted and torn apart, and you see a 
change in their life. Amazing things happen 
when you walk through these doors." 

A grant from the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services will help the unemployed 
like Steven obtain jobs. The $75,000 one- 
year Economic Development Grant will help 
Templo Calvario's Community Development 
Corporation provide work for about 40. 



Corporation 


Program Overview 

Working with key community leaders, 

Templo Calvario serves families and solves 
community needs through education, economic 
development, affordable housing and offering 
senior and youth services. 

Vitals 

CEO Lee de Leon 
Year Founded 2002 

Mission to meet the community’s educational, 
housing and economic needs 

Annual Budget $1 .5 million 
Organization Size 1 1 full-time, 1 1 part-time, 

65 volunteers 

Program Grant Economic Development 
grant HHS/ACF/OCS 
Award Size $75,000 
Award Date 2003 

Funds Will Be Used to provide jobs for the 

underserved 

Project Duration 1 year 

People Served more than 40 
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Compassion at Work 

IN <=»ANTA ANA, CA 

Templo Calvario Community Development Corporation 

26 1 7 W 5th St. * Santa Ana, CA 92703 
714-834-933! • fax 714-541-5541 • www.tccdc.org 


STEVEN’S STORY 

Steven Menchaca came to Templo Calvario unemployed and needed respite 
about two years ago. He tried to Keep his mind off of filing out numerous job 
applications by volunteering with the church's food pantry, an Obras de 
Amor ministry. 

Soon he was helping unload food trucks and keeping the warehouse clean. 

Within a month, church members were so impressed with Steven’s work that they 
gave him more responsibilities at the pantry, which gives about 600,000 pounds 
of food each month to about 65,000 neighbors in need. He filled orders, packed 
food, drove a forklift and stocked shelves eight hours a day, four 
days a week. 

Within two months, a church member helped Steven find a job that matched 
his growing skills as a warehouse worker. Steven applied and was hired as a 
worker for Mark Roberts, a distribution company. Steven's finances improved 
— he bought a truck and began saving some of his money. After working for 
the company for more than one year, Steven became a supervisor. He now 
helps his grandmother pay her grocery and power bills, -i feel that is an 
accomplishment in itself.' he says 

Steven is surprised that he thrived through Templo Calvario’s ministry, -it was 
&LESS 1 NO, in disguise ■ He knew that those who are spiritually and financially 
wounded find help through the church, people come in &rolenhearted 
And torn ApART. And -Coo see a chancre in their life. AmAZino, 

THINGS HAppEN WHEN "TOO WALL THROUGH THESE DOORS. ' 

The work opportunities strengthened Steven. He says he has more self esteem 
and a rich prayer life, "i don't lnow what i would have done without 
o,OINO| THROUCqH O&RAS DE AMOR And The FOOD pANTR-T. " 

A grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services will help 
the unemployed like Steven obtain jobs. The $75,000 one-year Economic 
Development Grant will help Templo Calvario's Community Development 
Corporation provide work for about 40. 

Steven, who is still a food pantry volunteer, hopes he can work with the 
corporation’s potential project to aid senior citizens with housework, -i want to j 

art! 
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c^ive back what the choplch hac c=,iven me, " he says. He also hopes to 
start his own business. 

Templo Calvario has more than 6,000 members, and in November 2002, it 
established the Templo Calvario Community Development Corporation that 
assists in economic development, education, affordable housing, and senior and 
youth services. 

PUTTINGTHE GRANTTOWORK 

Lee de Leon, Templo Calvario Community Development Corporation CEO, heard 
about the grant through the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
emails and listservs focusing on grant funds for faith-based organizations. We 
Care America and Christian Reformed World Relief Committee were also active in 
informing de Leon about the grant. 

De Leon hopes that the grant will help the Community Development Corporation 
begin to develop a plan to meet the community's economic needs. Templo 
Calvario has had a heart for the community for at least 25 years. At that time, the 
church began to serve the community's poor. The staff became overwhelmed 
by the number of those who came to the church for help. Templo Calvario 
then formed Obras de Amor to focus on relief work such as food, clothing and 
emergency assistance funding. 

Obras de Amor then created the Community Development Corporation after 
Templo Calvario members became concerned that they weren't addressing 
the community’s long-term needs such education, economic development and 
housing, "we can c^ive ^owe&oo-r food toda-t, &ot we needed to 
c=,ivE them •=TA&n_iT~r in theip. jo& -eitoation, - says de Leon. 

And the region's social needs continue to grow. Poverty is at an all-time high, 
and the impact on families has kept many from realizing the dream of a better 
life. Santa Ana ranks first in the state in overcrowding with more families per 
household than anywhere else in the state. Santa Ana also has a high number of 
high-school dropouts, and 31 one percent of children in Orange County live 
in poverty. 

Because the Community Development Corporation's primary purpose is 
economic development, de Leon knew that the one year pre-development 
grant could help the Community Development Corporation create jobs for a 
senior home care business. De Leon plans to draw potential workers from 
the large Latino community. Many are young mothers who need jobs that pay 
above minimum wage, -thi-e pe-ovide-e o*e with a c^tz-oop that we can 
teain and mo&ilize in THrE field.' says de Leon. He also wanted to start a 
sustainable business that can serve a growing community of retiring 
baby boomers. 
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Grant funds will help develop a feasibility study for the home care business. 
Templo Calvario is reviewing the plans for the business, and it hopes to make a 
decision this year. The goal is to have two full-time office staff members and to 
hire 40 people to work about 20 hours a week. 

"WE DON'T KNOW A&ovIT THE FOTORE -fET WE ArE TEETiNe, THE 
MARKET &EFORE ExpANEION. FROM Aul_ THAT WE KNOW, THERE IE AN 
INCrEOI&KE need (fop eenior eepvic.ee) and WE EXpEC-T IT TO c=,ROW 
through the -fEApE," says de Leon. 

The senior home care business will hire individuals to help seniors with basic 
needs such as meal preparation, medication supervision and basic house 
chores. Employees would begin the home care service with the goal of learning 
skills that will transfer to other jobs. De Leon hopes they will learn enough home 
care skills that he can provide future training in medical services. 

De Leon says his goal is to reach the community through the church, 'caring, 

WITH THE CHOPCH IE A CAukiNo,. CHORCH MEM&ERE TAPE IT MUCH To 
HEApT. I HopE pEopuE DO NOT EEE THIE JOET AE A Job. &JT AE AN 
oppopTONiT-r to eepve," he says. 

TEMPLO CALVARIO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CENTER’S STORY 

For more than 75 years, Templo Calvario has served Santa Ana and the 
surrounding cities by providing vital services for families in need. Through the 
years, thousands of families have been served by the various ministries of the 
church. Obras de Amor, the benevolent arm of the church, serves more than 
300 families and children through its grocery distribution program, after-school 
centers and a number of other programs. 

In 1998, Obras de Amor established the Kingdom Coalition, a network of 60 
churches and other civic groups that provide assistance to more than 80,000 
Southern California families. 

The Community Development Corporation launched several programs last year 
including: 

• Project Esperanza (Empowerment Zone) — In the next three years, Templo 
Calvario will help 60-75 organizations that serve residents in areas the Federal 
government says have little economic development. They will provide technical 
assistance and help with business development, training and fundraising. 

• Education — Because Santa Ana has one of the lowest number of high 
school graduates in the nation, the Community Development Corporation 
stresses academics. The Community Development Corporation opened the 
charter school Edward B. Cole Academy in September, -we intentionaku-t 
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< ~>X A-P-TEU M k^-3 *30 T" mAT” V\J£r CAN MOLD T" MEM OC5f2.f2.EC-T" ! — ~~C f-f2-OM 

rue &£G=,it-4NiNcV says de Leon. 

• Youth Services — The Community Development Corporation also created 
three after-sehool centers to assist about 1 20 children each week with homework 
and reading, math and writing skills. 

• Santana Credit Unions — The Community Development Corporation will create 
a plan to develop credit unions to serve low-income residents in Santa Ana and 
Orange County residents. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN F-OCi-IE'STFR., N'T 

The Kinship Care Resource Network 
Catholic Family Center 


A $200,000 National Family 
Caregiver Support Program grant 
helps the kinship Care Resource 
Network provide services to family 
members raising another family 
member's child. 


1 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN POCHKTEF-, N'T 

The Kinship Care Resource Network 

Catholic Family Center 

87 N. Clinton Ave. • Rochester, NY 1 4604 

585-262-7048 • fax 585-454-6286 • lmarshall@cfcrochester.org • www.parentsagain.com 


iggff CsNAp'SMOT 


Sharons Story 

Sharon* and her husband John didn't expect 
to become parents again. At ages 52 and 63, 
the couple was concerned that they were too 
old to care for their grandson Timothy. Sharon’s 
daughter had been diagnosed and hospitalized 
with a mental illness, and the grandparents , 
wanted to care for her child. 

Sharon searched for help and encouragement 
while she learned to take care of her grandson. 
She and a friend would drive about an hour to 
participate in a support group because there 
were none in their hometown. Sharon finally 
took her needs to local service organizations 
and asked for help. The Catholic Family Center 
answered the call and created a support group 
about eight years ago. Sharon now is a mentor 
and support group member with the Kinship 
Care Resource Network that offers a variety of 
services to caregivers. 

A National Family Caregiver Support Program 
grant from the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services will help more caregivers like 
Sharon and John become a cohesive family. 
Sharon is amazed how the program's support 
group has grown through the grant. ‘It's so 
different. Now when 1 go to the meetings, 
someone new will come, and they can get help 
immediately and not flounder around helpless 
as I did." 

* Names have been changed to ensure privacy. 


Program Overview 

Kinship Care is a collaborative effort designed 
to create an accessible, comprehensive 
continuum of services for Kinship Care families, 
especially grandparents raising grandchildren. 
A kinship caregiver is any family member who 
is raising another family member's child such 
as a niece, nephew or grandchild. The program 
mostly helps grandparents who are raising their 
grandchildren. 

Vitals 

CEO and President Carolyn Portanova 
Year Founded 2001 

Mission to help caregivers receive needed 
resources to sustain healthy families 
Annual Budget $17 million 
Organization Size 350 

Program Grant National Family Caregiver Support 
Program through Older Americans Act Title III E 
HHS/Administration on Aging 
Award Size $200,000 a year 
Award Date 2001 

Funds Will Be Used to create comprehensive 
services for Kinship Care families 
Project Duration three years 
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Compassion at Work 

IN N~< 

The Kinship Care Resource Network 

Catholic Family Center 

87 N. Clinton Ave. • Rochester, NY 14604 

585-262-7048 • fax 585-454-6286 • lmarshall@cfcrochester.org • www.parentsagain.com 


Sharon’s Story 

Sharon* and her husband John didn't expect to become parents again. At 
ages 52 and 63, the couple was concerned that they were too old to care for 
their grandson Timothy. But Sharon's daughter, Julia, had been diagnosed and 
hospitalized with a mental illness, and she asked her parents to care for her child. 

When Julia was discharged from the hospital, she placed the baby in foster 
care, Sharon and John visited otten, and many times they cried all the way home 
because they disliked leaving Timothy. They then decided to establish legal 
residence with the court and raise the boy as their own. 

Timothy’s guardian recommended Sharon and John apply for Timothy's health 
and social service benefits including the Women, Infant and Children's Program. 

He also advised them to hire an attorney as they pursued guardianship of 
Timothy. During the next 12 years, Sharon and John went to court many times to 
become the boy's legal guardians. Private attorney fees were high — it took the 
couple three years to pay what they owed. 

During this time, Sharon and John continued to run their farm white keeping 
their grandson close at all times. -he would take pla-<pen NAps rig=,ht 

WHErEVER WE WERE. TO THIS OAT MANT pEopLE ASe A&OUT TOE 
•l-ittuE fella in toe poATpEN," says Sharon. 

They hired private daycare services and enrolled Timothy in preschool and 
summer Bible school. When he became old enough, they enrolled him in 
kindergarten at a Catholic School. They tried to give consistent support when the 
boy had difficulty going back and forth with visits to Mom and Dad. 

Sharon and John's social lives became nonexistent except for family gatherings. 

"SOMETIME'S, l FELT ESTRANGED FROM C / JR OTHER. CHILDREN AMO 
NOT AS CuOSE AS WE WOOUD 1 — IXE TO HAVE &EEN WITH OOfz. OTHER 

o,ranochii_oren. " Sharon says, Bui family relationships continued to grow. 

Sharon searched for help and encouragement during this life-changing role 
of becoming a parent again. She and a friend would drive about an hour to 
participate in a support group because there were none in their hometown. 

Sharon finally took her needs to local service organizations and asked for help. , 

II# 
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The Catholic Family Center answered the call and created a support group about 
eight years ago. 

The teenage years seemed easier for Sharon the second time around. She is 
able to develop deeper communication with her grandson as he grows older, t 

THINK I'M DOlNC=* A &ETT3Z- JO& WITH M*T CqP^AMD^ON THAN I DID WITH mY 
OWN X. " 

Timothy has had his share of swimming lessons, soccer, baseball, basketball 
and cross-country. He and his grandparents enjoy family-type vacations to 
Canada and the Finger Lakes. They also enjoy fishing, sometimes with other 
family members. 

Sharon's grandson has taught her a few things along the way. -one oas" he 

AOKED WHY I WOf2-f2--T <=>0 MOCH A&OvJT HIM, AND H£T OAlD, '*T Ovj KNOW 

0,00'E auna-T'S with me." Sharon remembers people used to ask him about 
his kindness, and he credited his grandparents. He has learned about love, 
respect and self-discipline, and he shares their faith in God. 

"T HIE IE OOF- eo-f". WE Ape HIE pAFENTE. NO ONE EL-EE CAN FEUATE TO 
HIM THE WAT WE DO, AND NO ONE ONDEFETANOE — NOT OvJF CHIUOFEN 
OOF c^fANOCHIL-OFEN. OF OOF BfoTHEfE AND CIO, I EfE IN mAHT WATE 
IT IE A &ITTEFEWEET JOOFNE-T." 

A grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services will help more 
caregivers and children like Sharon and John become a cohesive family. The 
grant has helped the CFC's Kinship Care Resource Network give Sharon and 
other caregivers support in raising a child. Today Sharon participates in support 
groups through Kinship Care and plans to become a mentor. She is amazed at 
how the program has grown, -it'e eo oefefent now. now when i 0,0 to 
T h£t M£f=TiNc=^*=s, Someone N£rw will come, and t hef-t c.an c^et he~i — p 

IMMEDIATET--T And NOT FUOONOR2. Af200ND HEupuE^ A<E> I DID. " 

Kinship Care is a collaborative effort designed to create an accessible, 
comprehensive continuum of services for Kinship Care families, especially 
grandparents raising grandchildren. A kinship caregiver is any family member 
who is raising another family member's child such as a niece, nephew or 
grandchild. The program mostly helps grandparents who are raising their 
grandchildren. 

More than 10,000 children in Monroe County are raised by grandparents. New 
York has more than 41 3,000 grandparent-headed households. In more than 
140,000 of these households grandparents are solely responsible for the well- 
being of their grandchildren. *thie ieeoe fnowe no &oondaf-t.' says 
Laurie Marshall, program manager, 'amt c=,fanopafent can &ecom£ 

P-E-EpONClDl-E FOF- {Z-AI'SjING^ A C^f2-ANDCHIl_D P-Ec^AF-DuE-E'S OF WHFf2& 
TOO LIVE, -TOvJf2. INCOME, ~T OOF- EDOCAT IONAl. l_EO/£TL_ op ~T OOf 2 
ETHNlClT-T. " 
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The Grant Process 

The Kinship Care Resource Network was funded in 2001 through a $200,000 
HHS grant renewable for three years. The National Family Caregiver Support 
Program grant is given through the Older Americans Act Title III E and the 
Administration on Aging. 

Kinship Care coordinates a community-wide effort to improve family stability 
and overall family well-being within the individual kinship care family system. 

The center protects the rights and privacy of each family member and child to 
achieve optimum personal well-being and potential. Kinship Care advocates and 
coordinates a scope of services to meet family needs. 

Grant funds help Kinship Care offer monthly clinics to assist clients with the 
guardianship and “Child Only Grant" applications. Periodically the network 
offers clinics to help potential guardians through the legal process. The Kinship 
Care Resource Guide is a comprehensive manual of agencies that can provide 
services to those interested in raising a child. The organization also creates 
outings to museums and the planetarium. Holiday parties, pizza-making 
socials and a week-long intergenerational summer camp give caregivers and 
children opportunities to socialize. The organization also offers advocacy, case 
management, counseling and referrals for new parents. 

Many children at Kinship Care suffer the loss of a parent through a tragic 
accident, violence, suicide, drug and alcohol abuse or mental illness. Feelings of 
loss and grief are profound, and many caregivers are not prepared to become 
parents again, says Marshall. They may use their retirement savings or second 
mortgages to keep the child with them. Some may have to move from their senior 
community because it does not allow children. the-t peall-t feel that if 
the-t don't tale cape of TeE childpen, vjmo will’" says Marshall. 

"THE po-ElTWE OUTCOME VS, THAT MO-ET CqPANDpApENT-E HAVE A PlCH 
LIFE EXpEPtENOE, AND THE-f ApE A&lE To fepiNCq UNCONDITIONAL 
LOVE TO THE-EE CHILDPEN. THE-f FEEL MUCH &ETTEP A&OUT THEIP 

pApENTiNo, -elill-e the -second time ApouNo." says Marshall. 

Kinship Care served 125 caregivers and 168 children in 2003. Seventy five 
percent of the caregivers live below poverty level. Service partners include 
Brookdale Grandparent Law Center, the Catholic Youth Organization, the 
Community Place of Greater Rochester Foster Grandparent Program, Family 
Resource Centers of Rochester, Monroe County Legal Assistance Corporation, 
the University of Rochester and the Urban League of Rochester. 

Kinship Care’s Story 

For the past seven years, the Catholic Family Center of Rochester has been 
facilitating a support group for kinship caregivers known as Parents Again. 
Realizing that this population had many unaddressed needs, the CFC expanded 
its work more than two years ago through roundtable discussions with 
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grandparents and professionals who shared ideas and resources to help kinship 
families. This group has evolved and is now known as the Kinship Care Alliance. 
The Alliance is a broad group of community agencies that continue to meet to 
work on issues affecting kinship. Alliance members are committed to respecting 
and upholding the rights of every kinship caregiver, family member and child. The 
Alliance’s goal is to help each individual in the family system to reach physical, 
mental, social and spiritual well being. The Alliance's chief mission is to ensure 
safety and permanence of families through education, advocacy and seamless 
continuum of available services. 

In October 2001 , the Catholic Family Center received a grant from the 
Administration on Aging and FIHS to establish the KinshipCare Resource 
Network. In June 2002, the CFC received Help for the Caretaker Relatives Grant 
from the NYS Office of Children and Family Services to expand the availability of 
services to kinship care families. 


* Names have been changed to ensure privacy. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MILWA\Jj-cEET, VJI 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

500 W. Mother Daniels Way • Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
4 1 4-466- 1 800 • fax 4 1 4-466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 


Hi 



&0& (2.-JONlCbi <,TAND^> IN FFONT OF Ml'S, 

NEW ApAp-TM&NT COMPLEX 

Bob’s Story 

As an apartment manager, Bob Rudnick thought 
he was well versed in the property-buying 
process. As a full-time employee ot the Greater 
Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs, he was eligible to 
■eceive $500 towards his home purchase through 
„ie club's Employee Assisted Housing Program. 
The program showed Bob how to reduce lender 
fees and discover how much of a home to 
purchase. Bob will be closing on an apartment 
complex this month. 

The assisted housing program will be used as a 
model for a new program with Holy Redeemer 
Institutional Church of God in Christ. This new 
program will help only low-income families ol 
children involved in the club (rather than Boys & 
Girls Clubs employees) purchase a home, start 
a business, or pay for education fhrough a $1 
million grant from the HHS and ACF. Through Ihe 
Individual Development Account grant, tor every 
dollar eligible families deposit into a savings 
account, Holy Redeemer will match that dollar 2 
to 1 up to $2,000. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 17 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community as a 
holistic ministry 

Funds will be used to provide funds towards 

a home purchase, business startup, or 

post-secondary education 

Organization Size more than 10,000 

Program Grant Individual Development Account 

through HHS/ACF/OCS 

Award Size $1 million 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration five years 

People Served about 425 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MIUWArOk^EE, WM 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

500 W. Mother Daniels Way • Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
4 1 4-466- 1 800 • fax 4 1 4-466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 
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CAuANOpiA MA~CNE^» FtECE iVED FOOD FPOM 
HOl_'C FeEOEEmEFE V\Mtl_E vJNEMpUO*<EO 

Calandra’s Story 

When Calandra Haynes heard about the Food 
Distribution Center at Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ, she knew her immediate 
needs could be met. As an unemployed single 
mother, Calandra struggled to make ends meet. 
,he turned to the church’s center that provides 
food and nutritional education services to those 
with financial needs. 

The church gave Calandra and her boys, 10 and 
7, food, household products, toiletries, and more. 
She was able to save money for the first time to 
pay regular expenses such as her utility bills. 

Now Calandra works full-time in Holy Redeemer's 
accounts payable office. She encourages people 
to use the program as a tool to get back up on 
their feet. 

Holy Redeemer plans to help more of those in 
need like Calandra through a $50,000, one-year 
Community Food and Nutrition grant from the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
and the Administration of Children and Families. 
The funds will help the current food pantry 
program stretch its reach to more than 1 ,200 in 
the community each year. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 17 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 
Year Founded 1 986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community 
as a holistic ministry 

Funds will be used for food distribution and 
nutrition classes 

Organization Size more than 10,000 
Program Grant Community Food and 
Nutrition through HHS/ACF/OCS 
Award Size $50,000 
Award Date 2003 
Project Duration one year 
Number of Clients more than 1 ,200 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MiUWA-vJk^EH, \A/l 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

500 W. Mother Daniels Way • Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
4 ! 4-466- 1 800 • fax 4 1 4-466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 
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David’s Story 

Pastor David Hightower knows how to help his 
community. While his small church expanded 
its membership from four to 100 in five years, 
he developed a number of initiatives to help his 
community. Thanks to the help of a neighboring 
church’s outreach programs, David's Pentecostal 
fhurch of God in Christ has developed a 
reputation for meeting people's needs within 
Beloit, Wl. 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in 
Christ taught David people skills and helped him 
learn about researching grants, writing proposals, 
compiling financial records, and managing 
staff for community outreach programs. Now 
the church is getting a reputation within the 
community that it can meet people's needs. 

Holy Redeemer will be able to help many more 
community leaders like David thanks to a one- 
year, $626,598 grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services and Administration for 
Children and Families. The Compassion Capital 
Fund grant, awarded in 2003, will equip Holy 
Redeemer to help faith- and community-based 
organizations increase their effectiveness and 
grow their organizations to meet those in need. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 1 7 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1 986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community as a 
holistic ministry 

Funds will be used to help faith-based and community 

organizations provide social services to those in need 

Organization Size more than 1 0,000 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund through 

HHS/ACF/OCS 

Award Size $626,598 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three-year project funded annuaiiy 
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Compassion at Work 

MlLW/VvlkiEE, wt 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

3500 W. Mother Daniels Way * Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
414-466-1800 • fax 414-466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 


STORIES OF COMPASSION 

Pastor David Hightower knows how to help his community. While his small 
church expanded its membership Irom four to 1 00 in live years, he developed a 
number of initiatives to help his community. Thanks to the help of a neighboring 
church's community outreach programs, David's Pentecostal Tabernacle Church 
of God in Christ has developed a reputation for meeting people's needs within 
Beloit, Wl. 


Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ showed David how to 
implement his newest service, a senior citizens feeding program, which gives 
hot meals to the elderly six times a week. Holy Redeemer helped David discover 
how to manage the program's funds. The church also helped David prepare 
for meetings with the city's Council on Aging to get the program's proposal 
approved. As a result, the feeding program will begin just in time for Christmas. 

Through Holy Redeemer's human resources department and the Council of 
Bishops' seminars, David says he has received invaluable training to help his 
church grow in community outreach programs. He was amazed that a lot of 
the issues he was facing were addressed in the classroom, t think the-t 
wei*e jo-et tv c^od-eeno," he says, "we pp-o&A&u-r had the i_ove os the 
COMMONlT-y. &\JT C^OINCs, A&OOT ACTjXulY HEupiNCq THEM AtzE TWO 
DIEPErsENT THINC=yE. WE HAD To uEAprN HOW To HEup pEopuE,' SayS David. 


Holy Redeemer taught David people skills and helped him learn about 
researching grants, writing proposals, compiling financial records, and managing 
staff for these programs. David also learned how to make his congregation feel 
good about the church and enthusiastic about expanding their ministry into the 
community. Now the church is getting a reputation within the community that it 
can meet people’s needs. 


David's new food pantry feeds 250 families each year. Holy Redeemer also 
taught the church how to make the recipients feel at ease and improve their self 
esteem while struggling with their low incomes. The church also has a youth 
outreach ministry and an after-school program complete with three computers. 


David's church has also received help for its foster parent ministry. About 30-35 
parents participate in the program with 80 percent representing single-family 
homes. Pentecostal Tabernacle helps these parents improve their relational 
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skills with their foster children, and the church helps in the mediation between 
biological and foster parents. 

Holy Redeemer will be able to help many more community leaders like David 
thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Administration for Children and Families. The Compassion Capital Fund 
grant, awarded in 2003, will equip Holy Redeemer to help faith- and community- 
based organizations increase their effectiveness and grow their organizations to 
meet community members who are in need. 

Holy Redeemer continues to help David through this growth in the community. 

He calls about two to three times a month for random advice, "i don't eeuevE 

IN FEINVENTINGq THE WHEEt_ WMY TFT TO CT To o,ET IT DONE 
Ao,AlN IF THET AlfEAOT FNOW HOVJ TO o,ET IT DONE?" David SayS. '•S.O 
WE CA|_U THEM TO HE|_P OS.. ' 

David believes his ministry would still be struggling over small issues without 
Holy Redeemer’s help. *&t them STEppiNo, in, that knocked off at 

LEAST two TEAF'S. ON OOF- ■=TFOC= ) o 1 u£Sx I WILL. AuwAT '1, fecommend 
THEM TO OTHEF CHOFCHE-E," SayS David. 

THFOOCqH THEIF HEup, I CAN ONLY SEE ENDUES.S. po'S.E.t&IUITIE'S., ' he adds. 

When Calandra Haynes heard about Holy Redeemer's Food Distribution Center, 
she knew her immediate needs could be met. As an unemployed single mother 
with two boys, Calandra struggled to make ends meet. She turned to the 
church’s center that provides food and nutritional education services to those 
with financial needs. 

Holy Redeemer plans to help more of those in need like Calandra through a 
Community Food and Nutrition grant. The funds will enable the current food pantry 
program to stretch its reach from more than 1,200 in the community each year. 

The church gave her food, household products, hair supplies, cough drops, 
toiletries, and more. Her boys, 10 and 7, enjoyed getting weekly goodies such as 
cookies and graham crackers as well as necessities. Calandra was amazed at 
the amount of food she received — *ite a c=,feat meal, -too can eat fof 
two weef-s. off of thie," she says. In addition, Calandra was able to save 
money for the first time to pay regular expenses such as her utility bills. 

Now she works full-time in Holy Redeemer's accounts payable office. She 
encourages people to use the program as a tool to get back up on your feet, it 

WAE AWEEOME. if -fO vj AfE ETFvX^CqUINCq AND TOO DONT HAVE ENOOC^H 
TO MATE END'S. MEET, IT'S. AN EXCEL-UENT pFOCqFAM " 

Bob Rudniok is another who has benefited through programs in the Milwaukee 
area. Bob had owned and managed an apartment complex since he was 1 8. 

Now 25, Bob decided it was time to build equity in owning a new home. 
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As a full-time employee of the Greater Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs, he was 
eligible to receive $500 towards his home purchase through the club's Employee 
Assisted Housing Program. The program showed Bob how to reduce lender 
fees, research violations the city cited on select homes, and discover how much 
of a home to purchase. As a result, Bob will be closing on an apartment complex 
this month. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs will use this program as a model for a new program with 
Holy Redeemer. This new program will help only low-income individuals (rather 
than Boys & Girls Clubs employees) purchase a home through a new $1 million, 
five-year grant from HHS and ACF. Through the Individual Development Account 
grant, the Boys & Girls Clubs hopes to help low-income families of children 
involved in the club purchase a home, start a business or pay for post-secondary 
education. Eligible families will have the opportunity to open a savings account. 
For every dollar deposited, Holy Redeemer will match that dollar two to one up to 
the program limit of about $2,000. 

Bob now sees relief living in a safe, quiet neighborhood. Many kids from the Boys 
& Girls clubs attend area schools, so Bob is excited about seeing them outside 
of work. The neighborhood's white picket fences, nearby lake, and trendy resale 
shops make Bob feel he is finally at home. 

COMPASSION CAPITAL FUND 

The Compassion Capital Fund helps faith-based and community groups build 
capacity and improve their ability to provide social services to those in need. 

The CCF reflects President Bush's recognition that faith-based and community 
organizations are uniquely situated to partner with the government in serving 
poor and low-income individuals and families. 

The fund is designed to help build the capacity of faith-based and community 
organizations to enable them to provide increased services to low-income and 
other vulnerable populations. The CCF also is designed to help faith-based 
and community organizations compete more effectively for private and public 
resources, including federal sources of funding such as HHS. Holy Redeemer will 
use the grant to help those in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, and Green Bay, Wl, 
and in the Rockford area of Illinois. 

Holy Redeemer’s CCF is through its Compassion Capital Intiative that assists 
faith- and community-based organizations in increasing their effectiveness, 
enhancing their ability to provide social services, expanding their organizations, 
diversifying their funding sources, and creating collaborations to better serve 
those most in need. This will be accomplished through a series of seminars, 
workshops, and one-on-one coaching. Examples of help include financial 
planning, board development, legal services, needs assessments, business 
management, and human resources development. Holy Redeemer will also 
award at least 25 percent of their grant money to grassroots organizations to 
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build their capacity to assist individuals with particularly serious problems such 
as homelessness, addiction or incarceration of a parent. 

Since receiving the $626,598 one-year grant, Holy Redeemer advertised the 
program throughout the city — agencies interested in learning more about 
CCF attended a forum and completed an inquiry form. Holy Redeemer workers 
are now sifting through about 150 inquiries to see what groups would suit the 
church's program 

The church decided to apply for the grant due to years of success from similar 
programs disseminated in the community. Holy Redeemer has worked with about 
300 social service and faith-based agencies in the last two and a half years. * 
we af- 6 expeiz.T-£.,'says Hattie Daniels-Rush, church administrator, "we M/we 
&een ooiNcq it fop- a, nom&eb- of -r bap-c wmem we l-ooi^ed at Tee 
PFepecsoi^iTH p-eqoip-ement-e fop rue c=|FAnt, it wa-b f-bau-T bio,mt 
im oop- &Ai_-epApFT' She cited a local faith-based youth center that she helped 
run more effectively through examining funding options, proposals, and more. 

With the new grant, Holy Redeemer will be partnering with the Boys & Girls Clubs 
and local law firm Quarles & Brady. The Boys & Girls Clubs will give guidance 
on building an agency board while the law firm will provide legal assistance to 
agencies. Grant funds are also being used to hire about 1 1 personnel, increase 
advertisement and training and to pay for postage, office supplies, travel 
expenses and conference space. 

COMMUNITY FOOD AND NUTRITION 

The goal of Holy Redeemer's Community Food and Nutrition Initiative is to deliver 
direct benefits to disadvantaged individuals and families through food distribution 
and nutritional/credit education services. Holy Redeemer aims to improve the 
overall health and well being of all program participants. Individuals and families 
eligible for assistance are the homeless, elderly, displaced workers, welfare 
recipients, and income-qualified individuals, single parents or families. Activities 
included in the grant are: coordinating private and public food assistance 
resources to better serve low-income populations, assisting low-income 
communities to identify potential sponsors of child nutrition programs, initiating 
such programs in underserved areas, and developing innovative approaches at 
the state and local level to meet the nutritional needs of low-income individuals. 

Holy Redeemer’s Food Distribution Center is well seasoned in helping locals in 
need - they have operated the food pantry for about 1 6 years. With the $50,000 
one-year grant, Holy Redeemer will be able to hire more staff and, as a result, 
acquire more food. They used to feed about 300 people quarterly before the grant. 
But with the new funds, Robert Randolph hopes to feed that number every month. 

The distribution center is open every day as needed. With the church’s mission 
to have a holistic approach to healing souls, Holy Redeemer workers get contact 
information from recipients and tell them about other ministries within the church. 
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"WE t £ T THEM LNOW WE Afz-E T IEP-E TO pz-OWE THAT O' :ppoE r AND 
OTHEfz DELVlC-EL TO EM&tACE THEM And EMPOWEE THEMEEl fee." says 
Randolph, the church's director of social services. 

Holy Redeemer also helps individuals with nutrition information. Partnering with 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Holy Redeemer provides a state-funded 
five week class on nutrition to low-income individuals. The church hopes to get 
400-600 people helped through the program. 

A credit-management class is also offered through Holy Redeemer Credit Union 
— a federally insured credit union housed on the church grounds. The credit 
management class is a part of the Food Distribution Center program, says 
Randolph. Through this class, Holy Redeemer hopes to educate those who are 
impoverished or have a low income. Workers want to lift the restrictions that bind 
those with low credit to give them financial empowerment. The one-day seminar 
helps participants understand credit reports and how to understand bad credit. 

"THE pMIL OEOPM-T OP ODfz. CHOP-CH VS TO EMpowEP pEopi_E 
pH-C'S.lCALL'O ■S.piFMT'JALL'C, AND MENTAll-C. WE Tpf To EMpoWEp 
INDIVIDUAL'S. TO TALE C.HA(Z.c=|£ OP THE NEc=|ATlVE -EITUATIONS. AND TOPN 
IT ApoONO. WE SEEP TO -S-UppopT THEM WHILE THE-T ApE DOINCq THAT, " 

says Randolph. 

For those in disadvantaged situations, Randolph says, "we can c=,ive them a 

&OPPEP. -SaJETAIN THEM, and LEE p THEM c=,OINOj &~C DOINO, THAT, WE 
Allow them one l EOS. Thino, The-C have To woppT A&oot." 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT 

The goal of Holy Redeemer’s Individual Development Accounts Initiative is to 
help disadvantaged working families accumulate assets and to help stabilize and 
improve the community in which the families live. These investments have the 
potential to bring a new level of economic and personal security to families and 
communities. The hope is to encourage participants to develop and reinforce 
strong habits for saving money. 

Through the Holy Redeemer Individual Development Accounts Initiative, eligible 
families will have the opportunity to open a savings account with the Holy 
Redeemer Credit Union, in which the participants can begin making regular 
monthly deposits into that account. For every dollar deposited, Holy Redeemer 
will match that dollar two to one up to the program limit of about $2,000. Each 
participant has up to two years to save the program maximum. 

Funds accumulated can only be used to purchase a house or build a first 
home, to start a business, or to cover the cost of post-secondary education. In 
addition to the matched savings account, participants will have access to credit 
management classes to help them increase their credit rating. Households 
eligible to participate in the project are those eligible for the Earned Income 
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Tax Credit or whose income the previous year was less than 200 percent of the 
poverty line. 

With the $1 million grant, Holy Redeemer has five years to help 428 individuals 
and families save through an IDA and purchase an asset. The church will utilize 
existing employees while partnering with the lead agency - the Boys & Girls 
Clubs. Dave Knutson, director of grants administration, says the non-profit 
agency for children encouraged the IDA idea. 

Knutson says the national Boys & Girls Clubs office decided to expand its 
scope to helping not only children but also their families. The idea is that helping 
families achieve financial stability can make a positive impact on children's lives. 

The organization had helped its own employees with home ownership through 
the year-old Employee Assisted Housing Program, which has 10 participants. 
Now the Boys & Girls Clubs will be using the housing program’s $10,000 annual 
budget toward establishing the IDA program, says Knutson. 

The Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs is partnering with Select Milwaukee, a 
local nonprofit that focuses on low-and moderate-income home ownership. 
Select Milwaukee will help IDA recipients with credit, the preapproval process, 
mortgages, and more. Knutson hopes the University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 
and Milwaukee Area Technical College will assist clients interested in funding 
post-secondary education, 

Milwaukee’s Boys & Girls Clubs’ mission is to inspire and empower all young 
people, especially those from disadvantaged circumstances, to realize their full 
potential as productive, responsible and caring citizens. The Milwaukee clubs run 
about 20 facilities throughout the metro area and serve about 22,500 kids per year. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

Randolph says the triple grants are the culmination of staunch preparation for 
applying and receiving federal funding. Randolph says Holy Redeemer members 
conducted research, attended meetings, made countless phone calls, and 
traveled to conferences to receive grant planning advice. 

"WE NEEDED TO pL-AN, •S.TpATEc^l.ZE, -CO THAT WHEN WE DIO -EO&MlT THE 

c^pant ppopo'EAu-E, we pnew how to do it p-ic^ht, • says Randolph. This 
is the first time that the church has received funding on the federal level, and 
the first time it has received grants from HHS. He says the grant preparation 
was worth the reward, "we &ei_ieve thi-s> io in i_ine with the mi-s.-s.ion in 

OOP- CHOP -CH TO EMpowEP INOIVIOOAuO To MAVzE A DIFFEpENCE IN OOP 

Commonit-C and To a pcpccn'c opipi roAu . pn-c oicAl , and mental. 

WEl — l — -£>£r I 

Randolph adds that he is pleased with the HHS grants. Although, he adds, no 
matter how large or small the amount is, the church is appreciative and uses 
the money to its fullest extent, 'the c^pant-e ovepwhelm os, &ot we 

ApE T HANkLPOl — FOP THE L-A-S.T 1 J- -CEAp-S, WE HAVE ppoVIDEO THESE 
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EEFVICEE FOF THE C-OMMONIT-f. &\JT HOW WE AfE A&|_E To Do IT IN A 
CqFEATEF wfA-T." 

HISTORY 

At Holy Redeemer; the church is more than a Sunday event. It's a seven-day- 
a-week experience. The church hopes to touch lives, to heal the sick, feed the 
hungry and comfort the needy, ‘faced with eo mooh need, that wooed 

AppEAF To BE AN IMpoEEI&DE TAEK &OT THE CHvJFCH TfAiNE 
1TE DIEOpuEE To DO THE IMpoEEI&cE, TO THINF OOT OF THE Box ' 
&ECAOEE, WITH CqOD, Auu THINCqE AfE poEEI&uE.' 

Holy Redeemer’s mission is to serve the community as a holistic ministry that 
touches the mind, body, and spirit, it is to be a group of unique people who are 
discipled for the purpose of life enhancement, participating in a Pentecostal 
experience of God and fellowship. 

Created from a commitment to faith, family and community. Holy Redeemer 
has been ministering to others since 1986. Through the leadership of Bishop 
Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but also as a multifaceted resource. 
The church is a site for community meetings, events and functions. It is also a 
provider of education, housing, and social services. It is a place for guidance and 
healing, for nurturing the family and mentoring the young. 

The three programs funded through the HHS grants are a part of Holy 
Redeemer's Community Empowerment Initiatives ministry. The ministry's 
goal is to enhance the ability of faith- and community-based organizations to 
provide quality community services through capacity building, training, and 
coaching. The church also hopes the ministry will enhance the quality of life for 
disadvantaged individuals by providing education, motivation, and asset 
building programs. 


£Mpov\iS*.ir4cq AmSz-iCA^ Cqpz-A^-^fz-ooT •=> 
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FreshMinistries 

Center for Creative and Effective Ministries 


HH U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services partners with 
Faith-Based Organizations to help 
low-income families realize their 
dreams of home ownership. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN jACki^ONVlUUE/ R_ 

FreshMinistries 

Center for Creative and Effective Ministries 

i 1 3 1 North Laura Street • Jacksonville, FL 32206 
904*355-0000 • fax 904-355-3004 • www.FreshMinistries.com 



Chantel’s Story 

Chantel Battles lives in public housing and has 
never owned a home. In the past she suffered 
from depression and low self-esteem. Today 
ne 30-year-old divorced mother of two is fully 
employed and has begun to save money to buy 
her first home. Her savings tool? The Individual 
Development Account, a federal program made 
possible by FreshMinistries, 22 partner agencies, 
Wachovia Bank and the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. For every dollar 
Chantel saves toward her home purchase, she 
gets two matching dollars — one from the IDA 
and one from Families FIRST, a FreshMinisIries 
partner administering the program in Ravenwood 
Apartments, a public housing neighborhood. 
Because of the IDA grant, FreshMinistries has 
helped six people like Chantel to begin finding 
their dream homes. Through the course of their 
grant, FreshMinistries hopes to help as many as 
100 more people achieve their dreams. 


Program Overview 

FreshMinistries, a faith-based organization, 
is committed to help transform the future of 
Jacksonville, FL's declining neighborhoods. 

The ministry hopes to show what the urban 
community can offer in the way of diversity, 
economic opportunity, and urban life. Its mission 
includes core city redevelopment, youth and 
internship opportunities, spiritual reconciliation, 
job training skills for recovering alcohol and 
substance abusers, and pilgrimage missions 
across the globe. Chartered as an incubator of 
initiatives, FreshMinistries strives to establish 
programs and foster them until they are strong 
enough to stand on their own. 


Vitals 

Chairman The Rev. Dr, Robert V. Lee, III 
Year Founded 1994 
Mission Inner city outreach 
Funds Will Be Used to help individuals 
save lor homes 

Annual Budget $1.2 million in assets 
Number of Staff 1 5 full-time employees 
Program Grant HHS/ACF Individual 
Development Account (IDA) 

Award Size $1 million 
Award Date 2002 
Project Duration five years 
People Served 425 




Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
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Compassion at Work 

IK JAOFSONVIt_l_£, FL- 

FreshMinistries 

Center for Creative and Effective Ministries 

1131 North Laura Street ■ Jacksonville, FL 32206 
904-355-0000 * fax 904-355-3004 • www.FreshMinistries.com 


GEORGETTA’S STORY 

Georgetta Reed knows exactly what she wants. It's her dream home — brick with 
a screened-in back porch that overlooks a large lawn on a corner lot. There’s 
a bedroom for each ot the tour boys she is raising, and she hopes to one day 
make it all her own. 

She's been saving to make her dream come true through a program at 
Ravenwood, a public housing community. Through the help of the non-profit 
agency Families FIRST, when she paid her rent on time and lived there a 
minimum of three years, five percent of her total rent went towards the purchase 
of a new home. 

Now Georgetta can achieve her dream even faster through the federal Individual 
Development Account program made possible by the faith-based organization 
FreshMinistries and the U S. Department ol Health and Human Services. For 
every dollar she saves toward her home purchase, she gets two matching dollars 

— one from the federal program and one from FreshMinistries partner Families 
FIRST. Participants must be working and must save from their earned income. 

She also has committed to taking courses in managing persona! finances and 
the different financial tools that are available to her. In two years, she hopes to 
save $6,000. 

"TUE ppcOiPAM MADE me want to do IT SOONEP. i Flo^vJpEO that was 
mope than enough HEi_p." says Georgetta. 

Although her monetary goal is a year or two away, Georgetta’s already looking 
for her special home. She's not planning on moving out of the neighborhood, 
because her mother lives nearby. Georgetta’s thinking of her family's needs first 

— if her mother becomes ill, Georgetta plans on letting her stay in the home. 

"I DON'T WANT TO pOT HEP IN A NvJPSINO, HOME. THIS, IS SHOWING^ HEP Mf 
Opi-ATITDDE Fops- WHAT SHE DID - FOP- mAPINO* ME STPONC^ TO DO THE 
i Am novj 
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Saving for her dream home isn't easy. Her boys often see the short-term 
gratification of dressing in trendy clothes instead of finding satisfaction in a 
growing savings account, *i have to ea~t, " oiea-t do -coo want thie 

HOVSE, 0(2- DO -Too WANT THE JOF-DANE OP THE NAJTlCA EHIP-T 7 ' 
-JEOAEE~f THE-< 0^0 WITH WHAT l EA-T. AND THEY'uu WAIT," 

says Georgetta. 

Her oldest son, Lamont, understands the commitment she is making to own a 
home. "he e. nApp-f fop me &eoa-jee -Too don't ee e toc. mAn-t einc=o_e 
pApENTE MAEINCq IT. HE EAlD IF I COOED DO IT, THEPE'E NOTHING^ HE 
Co-jeon 'T do. ' 

THE FRESHMINISTRIES STORY 

FreshMinistries began in 1994 when a group of citizens mobilized to restore a run 
down Victorian house in a low-income neighborhood in Florida. The 1 18-year-old 
house became the first symbol of the ministry’s commitment to help transform 
the future of Jacksonville, FL’s declining neighborhoods. The house is now 
FreshMinistries’ office, and it stands as a symbol of hope of what the urban core 
can offer in the way of diversity, economic opportunity, and urban life. 

In 2002, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services for the first time 
awarded FreshMinistries an Individual Development Account grant through the 
Office of Community Services to create a Jacksonville Individual Development 
and Equity program. The Jacksonville savings program is designed to help poor 
families acquire the assets necessary to make a down payment on a home, pay 
for higher education, or capitalize a small business. Families participating in the 
program save a percentage of their earned income every month. The amount 
these families save is matched with public and private funds to help them build 
a stronger financial future. Participants, many of whom never saved before, are 
provided compulsory money management classes and the dream of a 
better future. 

FreshMinistries' target area has a 71 percent poverty rate and a median 
household income of $15,200. For many living in these neighborhoods, saving 
$100 a month is a scary commitment. The IDA program bolsters their courage 
and triples their investment with a match of their savings (each $100 is matched 
with $200) until they reach the program cap of $6,000. 

The ministry is encouraging the private sector to participate in the program. 
Banks that sponsor IDAs attracted new customers who became loan holders. 
Through the program, FreshMinistries leverages private sector resources, fights 
poverty and builds community. 

PUTTING THE IDA GRANT PROGRAM TO WORK 

FreshMinistries believes sustainable economic change in the community cannot 
occur without coalition building. When the organization became aware of the 
IDA program during a conference in Orlando, FL, Michael Bryant knew that 
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he had found the tools to improve his community. Bryant, director of Urban 
Ministries, says there is no single source of funding that you can count on - the 
local government can't handle a community's rehabilitation alone; it flourishes 
with federal assistance. "it'4> a l,ood example of whefe the faith 
fe>A-~»ED OFFICE OF COMMONlT “T INITIATIVE'S? MALE'S? 'SEN'iE IN l NCF-E A*E? lNo=^ 
AwAf£N£‘S?‘=» OF FAITH- &A<£?ED OFO^ANI^ATlON-S? AND FUNDING^." 

Bryant’s department of FreshMinistries applied and was awarded a $1 million 
grant in 2002 for five years to assist 425 in gaining financial freedom. Most 
of Bryant's first year with the program has been exploring various sources 
for matching funds. FreshMinistries has received assistance from the city of 
Jacksonville and the United Way. Wachovia has agreed to open bank accounts, 
assist customers, and locate matching funds. The local Habitat for Humanity will 
kick off the program next year, and Goodwill, Catholic Charities, and the local 
public housing authority are joining the coalition. 

The ministry's first partnership was formed with Families FIRST, a non-profit 
corporation that provides affordable housing for Northeast Florida families. 
Executive Director Mary Parker Lamm is pleased the IDA fits Families FIRST'S 
mission to offer quality affordable housing and use innovative social programs to 
educate and integrate residents into the workforce. Families FIRST will be using 
one of its five apartment communities as an IDA pilot program. They are working 
with non-profit partners to match funds that five select families will receive along 
with financial literacy and money management training, "we alfeady had a 

HOME pOFCHA4>E PFOC=|FAm. THE IDEA PROVIDED that EXTfA -STEP that 
14 . 40 IMpOFTANT TO 04., AND IT 4.EEMED UFE A NATOFAu THINOq - A No 
&FAINIEF - &ECA04.E TOV CAN pFOVIDE A &ETTEF VENvJE FOF pEOpi_E 

to 4.ave money; says Lamm. 

Bryant also says that Families FIRST residents who participate in the program 
will realize that they can ease their financial burdens and start making their 
home-buying dreams a reality, they can 4.ave and c*,ood thincys. happen 

INCuOOINCq MATCHING, MONEY. IT 14. HOpE - IT DOE4.N T HAVE TO &E 

life it wA4. "Some participants wonder if the program is a scam because 
it sounds too good to be true, "if 4omeone called to tell yoo - i'll 
match evefY two To one dollAf You've c^ot, wouldn't Yoo &e 
■&o4.piooo4> of 4>feptigal ? " asks Bryant. 

His goal is to help more people realize the program isn't a dream, and he hopes 
that more will learn about the program's benefits. He wants to have 1 ,500 people 
involved in the program before funding is maxed out. "we dfeam we will 

&£= Appi_~-flNC=} FOF MOFE A^> THE COMMvJNlT Y” fcECGME'S MO(2-£ AwAfE 
of it. we Afe confident Thi<s> will have c^feat wofd of mootm. 

pEopLE WILL pLvJNL T HE IF MONEY DOWN, AND THEY” WILL &E TELLING^ 
E'/EfYTGDY WHAT HAPPENED." 
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FRESHMINISTRIES OVERVIEW 

In 1994, The Rev. Dr, Robert V. Lee, III, set into motion a mission that would help repair 
the community infrastructure of Jacksonville, Florida. He set out to make a difference 
in Jacksonville's inner city through ministry and mission. Today Lee is chairman of 
FreshMinistries, which has $1 .2 million in assets. FreshMinistries has grown to 15 
full-time employees to help meet the city’s needs, and it has broadened its mission 
to include core city redevelopment, youth and internship opportunities, spiritual 
reconciliation, job skills for recovering substance abusers and global pilgrimage 
missions. Chartered as an incubator of initiatives, FreshMinistries strives to establish 
programs and foster them until they are strong enough to stand on their own. With 
this mission in mind, FreshMinistries works through four core ministries to answer the 
needs of the Jacksonville community. 

Four core programs: 

• Urban Ministries focuses its attention on economic growth in Jacksonville's 
inner city. Through a variety of programs, such as city revitalization, youth and 
internship opportunities, and job and housing assistance, this FreshMinistries project 
strengthens families and businesses in the core city. The Urban Ministries intern 
program alone has provided more than 60 college students the opportunity to find 
solutions to inner-city needs. 

• Reconciliation Ministries bridges different racial, spiritual and social gaps through 
the theme of common worship. One way of beginning this process has been the 
"twinning" of churches — matching congregations in the African-American and 
white communities for worship and fellowship. Through this twinning program, more 
than 7,500 congregation members have taken steps toward understanding and 
appreciating people through worship. 

• Worldwide Pilgrimage Ministries offers clergy, youth leaders and congregations 
customized pilgrimages to more than 10 countries. Designed to help pilgrims 
strengthen their spiritual selves, Worldwide takes travelers to the Holy Land, Turkey, 
Israel, England, Italy, South Africa and more. Profits from Worldwide Pilgrimage 
Ministries provide grants to organizations like St, George's College in Jerusalem and 
the Jerusalem Children's Hospital. The Rev. Marsha Bacon Glover of White Plains, 
New York, speaks for many: n emepo,eo fpom thi-s, pilo,pmao,e with an 

INCp£Oi&L-£ -EEN^E OF HopE THAT IN 0,00-E TIME, THEpE WILL- feE CqC>0''= 
pEACE ON EApTU ANO C^OO'-E C^OOO WILL FOP- All. ' 

• The Emergency Action and Relief Services project networks with all houses of 
faith to assist in the long-term emergency relief of countries in times of natural 
disaster. This extension of the Episcopal Church has helped Andrew and Floyd 
hurricane victims, provided clean water to residents in Cuba, and aided the people of 
Turkey after its 1999 earthquake. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IM MIMMEApOL-l^, MM 

Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches 

Thanks to a $532,000 three- 
gs year Compassion Capitol Fund 
Demonstration Program grant, 
more faith-based and community 
groups will be able to improve its 
services from sub-awards granted 
by the Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MINNEAPOLIS, MN 

Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches 

P.O. Box 7509 (1001 East Lake St.), Minneapolis, MN 55407-0509 
612-721-8687 ext. 333 • fax 612-722-8669 • www.gmcc.org 
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Bob’s Story 

Director Bob Hulteen knows that his Twin Cities 
Religion and Labor Network is about to lurch into 
its mission with more force and progress than 
he has seen in years. The network, which gives 
immigration and refugee families assistance 
in their work, will become more diverse in its 
community leadership development. 

The network applied and received a $1 1 ,000 one- 
year sub-award through the Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches, a Compassion Capital Fund 
grant recipient. The grant will help the network 
develop an advisory board to help improve 
■services. He plans to talk with experts and learn 
now to establish and operate a board, develop 
a public relations strategy to inform the city of its 
services and develop a network of relationships 
to help improve services. Hulteen wants to make 
sure the most vulnerable people in the city are 
not overlooked. 

As much as the grant award will help build the 
network s capacity, the opportunity to network 
with organizations is equally valuable to Hulteen. 
There are experiences that each organization can 
share with others such as employment and family 
issues, he says, which will help create a broader 
network of services. 

Thanks to the CCF grant, more than 44 groups 
like Hulteen’s will receive sub-awards from 
GMCC in the future. 


Program Overview 

Founded in 1905, the Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches operates a family of social 
service programs and recruits support across 
denominational lines to help Minnesota families 
living in poverty. The nonprofit feeds hungry 
families, helps needy seniors with household 
chores, tutors inner-city kids, educates volunteers 
about urban poverty, helps discouraged parents 
find and maintain jobs, and awards Twin Cities 
faith and community groups grants and training to 
create programs that target the unique struggles 
of low-income families in their neighborhoods. 

Vitals 

President Dr. Gary B. Reierson 

Year Founded 1 905 

Mission to unite people of faith and serve people in need 
Funds will be used to increase capacity building 
of GMCC grantees 
Annual Budget $5 million 

Organization Size 67 employees, 30,000 volunteers 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund 

Demonstration Program through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $532,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three years 
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Compassion at Work 

MiNr'JEApoui^, MN 

Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches 

P.O. Box 7509 (1001 East Lake Street), Minneapolis, Minnesota 55407-0509 
(612) 721-8687, extension 333 • fax (612) 722-8669 • www.gmcc.org 


BOB’S STORY 

Director Bob Hulteen knows that his Twin Cities Religion and Labor Network is 
about to lurch into its mission with more force and progress than he has seen in 
years. The network, which gives immigration and refugee families assistance in 
their work, will become more diverse in its community leadership development. 

The network applied and received a $1 1 ,000 one-year sub-award through 
the Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches, a Compassion Capital Fund 
Demonstration Program grant recipient. The grant will help the network develop 
an advisory board to help improve services. 

He plans to talk with experts and learn how to establish and operate a board, 
develop a public relations strategy to inform the city of its services and develop 
a network of relationships to help improve services. Hulteen wants to make sure 
the most vulnerable people in the city are not overlooked. 

His network helps provide immigrant and refugee workers with an environment 
where they can work with safety and confidence. Many workers are low-paid and 
work overtime. They receive old guidelines and work forms that may not be in 
their language. The network ensures workers that they will be treated fairly. 

The use of government funds to help faith-based organizations is helpful, says 
Hulteen, Many immigrants and retugees have problems accessing government 
help on their own because they are used to their own country's practices. 

A welcoming faith-based organization can provide needed information and 
comfort, he says. 

The GMCC did a tremendous amount of outreach before selecting sub-award 
recipients for its $532,000 three-year CCF grant, -the-t found eves t-f cipol-E. 
coui~a&opation and net topx and c=*ot the wopo out," says Hulteen. 

More than 400 diverse groups turned out for a training session on how to apply 
for the sub-award through GMCC. 

Hulteen’s network knows that it has more work than anticipated when they 

applied for the grant, "it c=,pew fa^tef. than planned, and we wepe 

opefatinci on intuition. ' As much as the grant award will help build the 

network's capacity, the opportunity to network with organizations is equally 

valuable to Hulteen. There are experiences that each organization can share with i 

Mil 
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others such as employment and family issues, he says, which will help create a 
broader network of services. 

Thanks to the CCF grant, more than 44 groups like Hulteen’s will receive sub* 
awards from GMCC in the future, 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

The GMCC has succeeded in bringing together the resources of the faith 
community to serve people in need. Particularly in the last quarter century — long 
before “faith-based initiatives” were being discussed in Washington — GMCC 
has taken the lead in bringing together churches and volunteers to feed the 
hungry, care for young children and the elderly, visit the imprisoned, empower 
the powerless, build the dependent's self-sufficiency, combat racism, and be an 
advocate for those who are most vulnerable and those who have been left behind. 

It has done this through innovative initiatives such as Minnesota FoodShare, Metro 
Paint-A-Thon, Division of Indian Work, Discover Support Groups and Learning 
Centers, FlandyWorks, Correctional Chaplaincy, Church and Community Initiatives, 
Congregations Concerned for Children, and Urban Immersion Service Retreats. 
The success of these cost-effective programs has been staggering. For example, 
FoodShare provides roughly half of the food in the state to those in need. 

In September 2003 GMCC was awarded a $532,000 three-year CCF grant from 
the U.S. Department of Health & Ftuman Services and the Administration of 
Children and Families. The grant was one of only 10 in the nation, and the only 
one in Minnesota, awarded to intermediary organizations in 2003 working with 
faith-based and community groups. This grant money is now being passed down 
to local Twin Cities groups after an exhaustive application process. In all, 305 
community- and faith-based groups applied to GMCC. 

The CCF is part of President Bush’s Faith-Based and Community Initiative to 
help faith-based and community organizations increase their effectiveness and 
enhance their ability to provide social services to those most in need. The CCF 
Demonstration Program funds intermediary organizations that provide faith- 
based and community organizations training, technical assistance, and capacity- 
building sub-awards. 

GMCC’s grants are supported by the McKnight Foundation, Medical Foundation, 
the Metropolitan Health Plan, as well as HHS. The council awards grants of up to 
$25,000 to groups working in specific areas such as organizations, churches and 
agencies, CCF has given 44 sub-awards totaling $350,000 from the HHS grant. 

Specifically, GMCC will award grants to qualifying faith- and community-based 
groups in the Twin Cities that expand or create neighborhood programs targeting 
the three emerging issues. GMCC will assist the new groups with behind-the- 
scenes help such as volunteer recruitment, accounting, grant writing/fundraising, 
and risk management; which will allow the faith and community-based groups 
to focus on their actual grassroots direct-service programs. GMCC grantees 
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also witi receive training to ensure they establish a solid program design with 
measurable outcomes. 

"WITH T HI'S c s ^N£jRO'J£> c^E-ANT v€ Wll_l_ TAp-CqET THREE EM£RG ,tNSc H 
I'E'SOE'E JN G>>JR C-OMMONlTT — AFTErC-ArE FOR OFFENDER'S TO REOvJCE 
RECIDIVISM, PREVENTATIVE HEAuTH CArE FOR- UOW-NCOME CHILDREN 
AND THEIR- PARENTS, AND HEup FOR- NEWLY ARRIVING AFRICAN 
IMMIGRANT FAMILIES. - E'SpEClAuuY THOSE FROM WE6T AFRICA 
— OFTEN OVERLOOKED AND A C^ROWINC^ IMMIGRANT pOpvA-AT ION IN 

Minnesota," says Gary Reierson, GMCC president. 

"I THINR THAT CCF IS A c=,REAT OppORT\JNlT~-T FOR THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO DEVELOp pARTNERSHipS WITH ORL,ANiZAT IONS THAT 
HAVE THE A&ILlT~T To SERVE Come OF the MOST DIFFICULT ISSUES. 

THE FAlTH COMMONITV REACHES COME CECqMENT C OF THE popUl — ATlON 
THAT OTHERC CAN’T REACH.” 

Federal funding is not new to GMCC — its Division of Indian Work applied and 
received a $50,000 one-year Community Food and Nutrition grant in 2002, The 
grant helped about 6,000 families receive nutrition education. The Division of 
Indian Work provided five eight-week classes to show participants how to cook 
healthy meals; it also provided two community forums to promote nutrition, 
diabetes and cardiovascular health. Fliers and a quarterly newsletter put in grocery 
bags also informed food-shelf participants of ways to maintain a healthy diet. 

Ethnic diversity is stressed by GMCC — the Division of Indian Work recognizes 
that half of the 50,000 American Indians in Minnesota live in the twin cities 
area. The council is helping two Jewish groups and four Muslim faith- 
based organizations. The council's CCF grantees also are from 10 different 
denominations and one interfaith church. The grantees are also diverse in 
ethnicity with 19 African-American groups, two Asian, two Latino, one American 
Indian, three West African immigrants, one Somalian, 10 Caucasian and 
six multi racial. 

GMCC partners with Hamline University’s Nonprofit Management institution to 
assist grantees with behind-the scenes instruction in areas such as volunteer 
recruitment, accounting, grant writing, fundraising and risk management. This 
assistance helps GMCC grantees develop the capacity to become effective 
and accountable service providers GMCC grantees also will receive training 
to ensure they establish a solid program design develop sense of mission, a 
mission statement, strategic training and measurable outcomes. It will also train 
the groups to understand the relational capacity building — the ability to network, 
become part of the community and work well with other groups. 

Reierson says he is grateful for the funds, 'the fact that the 

FEDEpAu CqOVepNMSNT iz-ECOC^NlZE-E AND ■=.oppopT*=> THE livpACT 
CONCsiP-ECqATION-S. HAVE ON THE OoC.iAl. ppofteEM'S, FAONo^ OOP 
-EOClET-T -EpEAp-S VOL-OME4,. THE FAlTH COMMONITT" i^> pA-S-ilONATE 
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A&OvJT, And IN THE EaJS JNE'S'E OF, MEuplNc^ N&C^M&OP-'E IN NEED. &v)T 'MB 

cant do it alone, and th v =» c^p-Ant fz-ecoc^Ni-Z^E that, " he says. 

GREATER MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ STORY 

Since 1905, the GMCC has battled poverty in Minnesota. It operates a successful 
family of social service programs and recruit support across denominational 
lines to help struggling Minnesota families remain self-reliant. GMCC is the 
largest council of churches in the nation and the largest direct-service volunteer 
organization in the state. 

The council serves nearly 500 corporations and foundations, 700 individuals, and 
300 congregations. The United Way, and numerous government agencies fund 
the Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches. 

Some programs that GMCC supports are: 

• Minnesota FoodShare — restocks 261 food shelves each year by directing the 
largest annual food and cash drive in the state. The effort feeds about 660,000 
Minnesotans each year. 

• Metro Paint-A-Thon — rallies volunteers to paint the homes of low-income 
seniors and people with disabilities, which helps more than 100 seniors each 
year remain in their homes and beautifying neighborhoods throughout the seven- 
county metro area. 

• HandyWorks — match seniors struggling to stay in their homes with people 
who can help with housekeeping, minor home repairs, and outdoor chores. 
HandyWorks serves more than 3,000 seniors each year in Hennepin, Ramsey, 
and Anoka counties. 

• Discover Support Groups — operate weekly support groups for low-income 
mothers working to better the lives of their children. The women set job and 
home-life goals and lean on one another as they work toward those goals. The 
mothers learn positive child discipline techniques, find stable employment, or go 
on to college or job training. 

• Division of Indian Work — offers award-winning parenting and nutrition 
classes to young American Indian mothers and fathers who want the best for 
their children. It also operates an apartment house for American Indian mothers 
in need of a safe, affordable place to raise their children. In addition, workers 
counsel hundreds of American Indian women, children, and men impacted by 
violence in the home. Finally, it operates a loving home for American Indian foster 
children. Workers also prepare chronically unemployed and under-employed 
American Indian adults for the responsibilities of a job by promoting good work 
habits and offering job-hunting, resume-writing, and job-interview strategies. 
About 90 individuals are helped each year. 
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• Discover Learning Centers — teach inner-city kids that 'hitting the books’ 
can be both fun and rewarding. With the help of 1 50 volunteers, they offer 200 
students weekly after-school tutoring in reading, writing, math, and science. 

• Urban Immersion Service Retreats — operate weekend and week-long retreats 
to educate people about real-life urban poverty and turn that knowledge into 
action. Each year, its workers train 1 ,500 volunteers to serve meals at shelters, 
renovate housing for needy families, do chores for low-income seniors, and 
reach out to children In homeless and battered women's shelters. 

• Correctional Chaplaincy — offers offenders in Hennepin County correctional 
facilities counseling, worship, and aftercare to help them reconnect to the 
community in healthy ways. Each year, its chaplains conduct 5,000 
counseling visits. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN MIUVv /A-O k^EE, Wl 

Holy Redeemer Institutional 

Church of God in Christ 

ggg With more than $1 .6 million in 
grant funds from three ACF 
programs in 2003, Holy Redeemer 
will feed the needy; help low- 
income persons save for a home, 
and help strengthen other social 
service ministries. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MILW/VUk^EE, VJI 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

I500W. Mother Daniels Way ♦ Milwaukee.WI 53209 
4 1 4-466- 1 800 • fax 4 1 4-466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 
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NEW ApAfa-TMENT C-OMpuErt 

Bob’s Story 

As an apartment manager, Bob Rudnick thought 
he was well versed In the property-buying 
process. As a full-time employee of the Greater 
Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs, he was eligible to 
receive $500 towards his home purchase through 
he club’s Employee Assisted Housing Program. 
The program showed Bob how to reduce lender 
fees and discover how much of a home to 
purchase. Bob will be closing on an apartment 
complex this month. 

The assisted housing program will be used as a 
model for a new program with Holy Redeemer 
Institutional Church of God in Christ. This new 
program will help only low-income families of 
children involved in the club (rather than Boys & 
Girls Clubs employees) purchase a home, start 
a business, or pay for education through a $1 
million grant from the HHS and ACF, Through the 
Individual Development Account grant, lor every 
dollar eligible families deposit into a savings 
account, Holy Redeemer will match that dollar 2 
to 1 up to $2,000. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 1 7 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1 986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community as a 
holistic ministry 

Funds will be used to provide funds towards 

a home purchase, business startup, or 

post-secondary education 

Organization Size more than 10,000 

Program Grant Individual Development Account 

through HHS/ACF/OCS 

Award Size $1 million 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration five years 

People Served about 425 



Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MILWAvJkiEE, Wl 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

'500 W. Mother Daniels Way * Mitwaukee.WI 53209 
4 1 4-466- 1 800 • fax 4 1 4-466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 
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Calandra’s Story 

When Calandra Haynes heard about the Food 
Distribution Center at Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ, she knew her immediate 
needs could be met. As an unemployed single 
mother, Calandra struggled to make ends meet, 
jhe turned to the church's center that provides 
food and nutritional education services to those 
with financial needs. 

The church gave Calandra and her boys, 10 and 
7, food, household products, toiletries, and more. 
She was able to save money for the first time to 
pay regular expenses such as her utility bills. 

Now Calandra works full-time in Holy Redeemer's 
accounts payable office. She encourages people 
to use the program as a tool to get back up on 
their feet. 

Holy Redeemer plans to help more of those in 
need like Calandra through a $50,000, one-year 
Community Food and Nutrition grant Irom the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
and the Administration of Children and Families. 
The funds will help the current food pantry 
program stretch its reach to more than 1 .200 in 
the community each year. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 1 7 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1 986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community 
as a holistic ministry 

Funds wilt be used for food distribution and 
nutrition classes 

Organization Size more than 1 0,000 
Program Grant Community Food and 
Nutrition through HHS/ACF/OCS 
Award Size $50,000 
Award Date 2003 
Project Duration one year 
Number of Clients more than 1 ,200 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MtUWA-vJKEE, Wl 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

500 W. Mother Daniels Way * Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
4 1 4 - 466- 1 800 • fax 4 1 4 - 466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 
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David’s Story 

Pastor David Hightower knows how to help his 
community. While his small church expanded 
its membership from four to 1 00 in five years, 
he developed a number of initiatives to help his 
community. Thanks to the help of a neighboring 
church’s outreach programs, David's Pentecostal 
Church of God in Christ has developed a 
isputation for meeting people’s needs within 
Beloit, Wl. 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in 
Christ taught David people skills and helped him 
learn about researching grants, writing proposals, 
compiling financial records, and managing 
staff for community outreach programs. Now 
the church is getting a reputation within the 
community that it can meet people's needs. 

Holy Redeemer will be able to help many more 
community leaders like David thanks to a one- 
year, $626,598 grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services and Administration for 
Children and Families. The Compassion Capital 
Fund grant, awarded in 2003, will equip Holy 
Redeemer to help faith- and community-based 
organizations increase their effectiveness and 
grow their organizations to meet those in need. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 1 7 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community as a 
holistic ministry 

Funds will be used to help faith-based and community 

organizations provide social services to those in need 

Organization Size more than 1 0,000 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund through 

HHS/ACF/OCS 

Award Size $626,598 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three-year project funded annually 
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Compassion at Work 

MH—WAOkL^E, VJ1 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

3500 W. Mother Daniels Way • Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
4 1 4-466- 1 800 • fax 4 1 4-466-9294 * www.hrcogrc.org 


STORIES OF COMPASSION 

Pastor David Hightower knows how to help his community. While his small 
church expanded its membership from four to 100 in five years, he developed a 
number of initiatives to help his community. Thanks to the help of a neighboring 
church’s community outreach programs, David's Pentecostal Tabernacle Church 
of God in Christ has developed a reputation for meeting people's needs within 
Beloit, Wl. 


Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ showed David how to 
implement his newest service, a senior citizens feeding program, which gives 
hot meals to the elderly six times a week. Holy Redeemer helped David discover 
how to manage the program's funds. The church also helped David prepare 
for meetings with the city’s Council on Aging to get the program's proposal 
approved. As a result, the feeding program will begin just in time for Christmas. 

Through Holy Redeemer’s human resources department and the Council of 
Bishops' seminars, David says he has received invaluable training to help his 
church grow in community outreach programs. He was amazed that a lot of 
the issues he was facing were addressed in the classroom. -> thinl the-t 

WEpu£ J.J-ST A CqOOEENO." he SayS. -WE ppuo&A&L'f HAD THE LOVE OF THE 
COMMONIT-T. 6VT A&OUT ACT VAULT HELpiMCq THEM A&Z.E TWO 

OlFFEpAENT THINOyE WE HAD TO LEAps-N HOW TO HEup pEOpuE/ SayS David. 

Holy Redeemer taught David people skills and helped him learn about 
researching grants, writing proposals, compiling financial records, and managing 
staff for these programs. David also learned how to make his congregation feel 
good about the church and enthusiastic about expanding their ministry into the 
community. Now the church is getting a reputation within the community that it 
can meet people's needs. 


David's new food pantry feeds 250 families each year. Holy Redeemer also 
taught the church how to make the recipients feel at ease and improve their self 
esteem while struggling with their low incomes. The church also has a youth 
outreach ministry and an after-school program complete with three computers. 


David's church has also received help for its foster parent ministry. About 30-35 
parents participate in the program with 80 percent representing single-family 
homes. Pentecostal Tabernacle helps these parents improve their relational 
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skills with their foster children, and the church helps in the mediation between 
biological and foster parents. 

Holy Redeemer will be able to help many more community leaders like David 
thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Administration for Children and Families The Compassion Capital Fund 
grant, awarded in 2003, will equip Holy Redeemer to help faith- and community- 
based organizations increase their effectiveness and grow their organizations to 
meet community members who are in need. 

Holy Redeemer continues to help David through this growth in the community. 

He calls about two to three times a month for random advice, 'i domt &ei_ieve 

IN FElNVENTINCq THE WMEEL- WM -f TfiV To O, IVVW E TO CqET IT DONE 

ac=,ain if the-t ai_fead-t fnow mow to o,et it done?' David says. "<EO 

WE CALL THEM TO MEi — p vJ-E.' 

David believes his ministry would still be struggling over small issues without 
Holy Redeemer's help. -&~r tmem -eteppino, in, that knocked off at 

LEA-ET TWO "TEAfE ON OOF. ETFOCsyEjL-EE I wn_l_ AuwA-TE FECOMMEND 

tmem to otmef chofChee,' says David. 

"TMFOOoy-t TMEIF MEup, I CAN ONl_~T EEE ENDLEEE poEEI&IUITlEE," he adds. 

When Calandra Haynes heard about Holy Redeemer's Food Distribution Center, 
she knew her immediate needs could be met. As an unemployed single mother 
with two boys, Calandra struggled to make ends meet. She turned to the 
church’s center that provides food and nutritional education services to those 
with financial needs. 

Holy Redeemer plans to help more of those in need like Calandra through a 
Community Food and Nutrition grant. The funds will enable the current food pantry 
program to stretch its reach from more than 1 ,200 in the community each year. 

The church gave her food, household products, hair supplies, cough drops, 
toiletries, and more. Her boys, 10 and 7, enjoyed getting weekly goodies such as 
cookies and graham crackers as well as necessities. Calandra was amazed at 
the amount of food she received — -ite a c=,feat meai_ too can eat fof 
two weefe off of thie," she says. In addition, Calandra was able to save 
money for the first time to pay regular expenses such as her utility bills. 

Now she works full-time in Holy Redeemer's accounts payable office. She 
encourages people to use the program as a tool to get back up on your feet, it 

WAE AWEEOME IF -Too AfE ETF'JCqCqLINCq AND -TOO DON’T MATE ENOOC^M 
TO MAFE ENDE MEET, IT’E AN EXC£i_L_ENT pFOC=,FAM' 

Bob Rudnick is another who has benefited through programs in the Milwaukee 
area. Bob had owned and managed an apartment complex since he was 18. 

Now 25, Bob decided it was time to build equity in owning a new home. 
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As a full-time employee of the Greater Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs, he was 
eligible to receive $500 towards his home purchase through the club's Employee 
Assisted Housing Program, The program showed Bob howto reduce lender 
fees, research violations the city cited on select homes, and discover how much 
of a home to purchase. As a result, Bob will be closing on an apartment complex 
this month. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs will use this program as a model for a new program with 
Holy Redeemer. This new program will help only low-income individuals (rather 
than Boys & Girls Clubs employees) purchase a home through a new $1 million, 
five-year grant from HHS and ACF. Through the Individual Development Account 
grant, the Boys & Girls Clubs hopes to help low-income families of children 
involved in the club purchase a home, start a business or pay for post-secondary 
education. Eligible families will have the opportunity to open a savings account. 
For every dollar deposited. Holy Redeemer will match that dollar two to one up to 
the program limit of about $2,000. 

Bob now sees relief living in a safe, quiet neighborhood. Many kids from the Boys 
& Girls clubs attend area schools, so Bob is excited about seeing them outside 
of work. The neighborhood’s white picket fences, nearby lake, and trendy resale 
shops make Bob feel he is finally at home. 

COMPASSION CAPITAL FUND 

The Compassion Capital Fund helps faith-based and community groups build 
capacity and improve their ability to provide social services to those in need. 

The CCF reflects President Bush's recognition that faith-based and community 
organizations are uniquely situated to partner with the government in serving 
poor and low-income individuals and families. 

The fund is designed to help build the capacity of faith-based and community 
organizations to enable them to provide increased services to low-income and 
other vulnerable populations. The CCF also is designed to help faith-based 
and community organizations compete more effectively for private and public 
resources, including federal sources of funding such as HHS. Holy Redeemer will 
use the grant to help those in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, and Green Bay, Wl, 
and in the Rockford area of Illinois. 

Holy Redeemer's CCF is through its Compassion Capital Intiative that assists 
faith- and community-based organizations in increasing their effectiveness, 
enhancing their ability to provide social services, expanding their organizations, 
diversifying their funding sources, and creating collaborations to better serve 
those most in need. This will be accomplished through a series of seminars, 
workshops, and one-on-one coaching. Examples of help include financial 
planning, board development, legal services, needs assessments, business 
management, and human resources development. Holy Redeemer will also 
award at least 25 percent of their grant money to grassroots organizations to 
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build their capacity to assist individuals with particularly serious problems such 
as homelessness, addiction or incarceration of a parent. 

Since receiving the $626,598 one-year grant, Holy Redeemer advertised the 
program throughout the city — agencies interested in learning more about 
CCF attended a forum and completed an inquiry form. Holy Redeemer workers 
are now sifting through about 150 inquiries to see what groups would suit the 
church’s program 

The church decided to apply for the grant due to years of success from similar 
programs disseminated in the community. Holy Redeemer has worked with about 
300 social service and faith-based agencies in the last two and a half years. ' 
we Ap.e expep-T-e/ says Hattie Daniels-Rush, church administrator, "we uAve 

&BBN DOINCq IT FOP A NOM&ep OF TGApO WCN we l_OOpeo AT TUB 

f2-£:6ivJlp2-&v\£ : N"T _ T" ANT”, IT" W ACi P-£r At — l — ~~*C P-IO^f-lT" 
in oop &At_epApp. • She cited a local faith-based youth center that she helped 
run more effectively through examining funding options, proposals, and more. 

With the new grant, Holy Redeemer will be partnering with the Boys & Girls Clubs 
and local law firm Quarles & Brady. The Boys & Girls Clubs will give guidance 
on building an agency board while the law firm will provide legal assistance to 
agencies. Grant funds are also being used to hire about 1 1 personnel, increase 
advertisement and training and to pay for postage, office supplies, travel 
expenses and conference space, 

COMMUNITY FOOD AND NUTRITION 

The goal of Holy Redeemer’s Community Food and Nutrition Initiative is to deliver 
direct benefits to disadvantaged individuals and families through food distribution 
and nutritional/credit education services. Holy Redeemer aims to improve the 
overall health and well being of all program participants. Individuals and families 
eligible for assistance are the homeless, elderly, displaced workers, welfare 
recipients, and income-qualified individuals, single parents or families. Activities 
included In the grant are: coordinating private and public food assistance 
resources to better serve low-income populations, assisting low-income 
communities to identify potential sponsors of child nutrition programs, initiating 
such programs in underserved areas, and developing innovative approaches at 
the state and local level to meet the nutritional needs of low-income individuals. 

Holy Redeemer’s Food Distribution Center is well seasoned in helping locals in 
need - they have operated the food pantry for about 16 years. With the $50,000 
one-year grant, Holy Redeemer will be able to hire more staff and, as a result, 
acquire more food. They used to teed about 300 people quarterly before the grant. 
But with the new funds, Robert Randolph hopes to feed that number every month. 

The distribution center is open every day as needed. With the church's mission 
to have a holistic approach to healing souls, Holy Redeemer workers get contact 
information from recipients and tell them about other ministries within the church. 
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•VJE let THEM kiNOW WE A RLE TEEPE TO ppoVIDE TEAT EOppopT AND 
OTEEp EEpVICEE, TO Em&pAC-E TEEM AND EMpowEp TEEm-EElVEE, ' SayS 

Randolph, the church’s director of social services. 

Holy Redeemer also helps individuals with nutrition information. Partnering with 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Holy Redeemer provides a state-funded 
five week class on nutrition to low-income individuals. The church hopes to get 
400-600 people helped through the program. 

A credit-management class is also offered through Holy Redeemer Credit Union 
— a federally insured credit union housed on the church grounds. The credit 
management class is a part of the Food Distribution Center program, says 
Randolph. Through this class, Holy Redeemer hopes to educate those who are 
impoverished or have a low income. Workers want to lift the restrictions that bind 
those with low credit to give them financial empowerment. The one-day seminar 
helps participants understand credit reports and how to understand bad credit, 

"TEE put l- OEopET OF 00(2. 0 -kJfz.ee I-& TO EMpoWEfz. pEopt-E 
peT O iCAL -UT, OpiEl roAl-L T. AND MENTAU-T. WE TP~F To EMpoWEP 
INONIDOAl-S TO TAKE CEApc=)£ OF TEE NEGATIVE -&ITOATION-& AND TOP.N 
IT Afz-OOND. WE ■EEEE- TO -EOppopT TEEM WEII_E TEE-f ApE DOINO, TEAT," 

says Randolph. 

For those in disadvantaged situations, Randolph says, *we can c=,ive teem a 

&OFFEP, -EOETAlN TEEM, AND PEEp TEEM c^lNOf fc-T DOINo, TEAT, WE 
Aluow teem one tE*=>e> t eing^ teet mave to wop-f-'C a&out. " 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT 

The goal of Holy Redeemer's Individual Development Accounts Initiative is to 
help disadvantaged working families accumulate assets and to help stabilize and 
improve the community in which the families live. These investments have the 
potential to bring a new level of economic and personal security to families and 
communities. The hope is to encourage participants to develop and reinforce 
strong habits for saving money. 

Through the Holy Redeemer Individual Development Accounts initiative, eligible 
families will have the opportunity to open a savings account with the Holy 
Redeemer Credit Union, in which the participants can begin making regular 
monthly deposits into that account. For every dollar deposited, Holy Redeemer 
will match that dollar two to one up to the program limit of about $2,000, Each 
participant has up to two years to save the program maximum. 

Funds accumulated can only be used to purchase a house or build a first 
home, to start a business, or to cover the cost of post-secondary education. In 
addition to the matched savings account, participants will have access to credit 
management classes to help them increase their credit rating. Households 
eligible to participate in the project are those eligible for the Earned Income 
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Tax Credit or whose income the previous year was less than 200 percent of the 
poverty line. 

With the $1 million grant. Holy Redeemer has five years to help 428 individuals 
and families save through an IDA and purchase an asset. The church will utilize 
existing employees while partnering with the lead agency - the Boys & Girls 
Clubs. Dave Knutson, director of grants administration, says the non-profit 
agency for children encouraged the IDA idea. 

Knutson says the national Boys & Girls Clubs office decided to expand its 
scope to helping not only children but also their families. The idea is that helping 
families achieve financial stability can make a positive impact on children's lives. 

The organization had helped its own employees with home ownership through 
the year-old Employee Assisted Housing Program, which has 10 participants. 
Now the Boys & Girls Clubs will be using the housing program's $10,000 annual 
budget toward establishing the IDA program, says Knutson. 

The Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs is partnering with Select Milwaukee, a 
local nonprofit that focuses on low-and moderate-income home ownership. 
Select Milwaukee will help IDA recipients with credit, the preapproval process, 
mortgages, and more. Knutson hopes the University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 
and Milwaukee Area Technical College will assist clients interested in funding 
post-secondary education. 

Milwaukee's Boys & Girls Clubs’ mission is to inspire and empower all young 
people, especially those from disadvantaged circumstances, to realize their full 
potential as productive, responsible and caring citizens. The Milwaukee clubs run 
about 20 facilities throughout the metro area and serve about 22,500 kids per year, 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

Randolph says the triple grants are the culmination of staunch preparation for 
applying and receiving federal funding, Randolph says Holy Redeemer members 
conducted research, attended meetings, made countless phone calls, and 
traveled to conferences to receive grant planning advice. 

"WE NEEDED TO puAN, -=,TeAT£o=|I.Z£, -EO THAT WHEN WE DID -EO&MlT THE 

cqpANT pE.opo-s.Au-E, we Knew how to do it Eio,HT,* says Randolph. This 
is the first time that the church has received funding on the federal level, and 
the first time it has received grants from HHS. He says the grant preparation 
was worth the reward, "we &euieve thi-s. i-e in uine with the mi-e-eion in 
OOP. C.H-JEC.H To EMpowEE INOIVIO\JAu-E To make A DIFFEeENCE in o-je 
COMMONIT- y AND TO A pEEEGN'-E -EpiEITOAu, pH-f EICAu and MENTAu 
WEUU&EINC-V " 

Randolph adds that he is pleased with the HHS grants. Although, he adds, no 
matter how large or small the amount is, the church is appreciative and uses 
the money to its fullest extent, "the c^eant-e oveewheum o-e, &ot we 
AeE thankfou EOE THE uA-ET lr -teae-e WE HAVE PEOVIOEO THEE, £ 
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*s0p.vnc.£«=» po? 2 - the Common it ~t / &ot now vje A52.E A&ue To do it in a 
c=tfz.EATEf 2 - W/VT.' 

HISTORY 

At Holy Redeemer; the church is more than a Sunday event. It's a seven-day- 
a-week experience. The church hopes to touch lives, to heal the sick, feed the 
hungry and comfort the needy, "faced with •so moot need, that wooed 

AppEAp. TO &E AN IMpo-SS>\&c£ TA-Ski. &JT THE CHOPC.H TpAlN-S 
1T-S Di-=C\pt_£-S> TO DO THE IMpO-S-SI&L-E. To THINTf 0<JT OF THE &OX.' 
&ECAOS.E, WITH CqOD, Aut_ THINOfS ApE po-S-SI&l_E. " 

Holy Redeemer's mission is to serve the community as a holistic ministry that 
touches the mind, body, and spirit. It is to be a group of unique people who are 
discipled for the purpose of life enhancement, participating in a Pentecostal 
experience of God and fellowship. 

Created from a commitment to faith, family and community, Holy Redeemer 
has been ministering to others since 1986. Through the leadership of Bishop 
Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but also as a multifaceted resource. 
The church is a site for community meetings, events and functions. It is also a 
provider of education, housing, and social services. It is a place for guidance and 
healing, for nurturing the family and mentoring the young. 

The three programs funded through the HHS grants are a part of Holy 
Redeemer's Community Empowerment Initiatives ministry. The ministry’s 
goal is to enhance the ability of faith- and community-based organizations to 
provide quality community services through capacity building, training, and 
coaching. The church also hopes the ministry will enhance the quality of life for 
disadvantaged individuals by providing education, motivation, and asset 
building programs. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

MtN!r4£ApOLl^, min! 

Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches 

RO. Box 7509 (1001 East Lake St.), Minneapolis, MN 55407-0509 
612-721-8687 ext. 333 • fax 612-722-8669 • www.gmcc.org 


111 ^NA-p^SHOT 


Bob’s Story 

Director Bob Huiteen knows that his Twin Cities 
Religion and Labor Network is about to lurch into 
its mission with more force and progress than 
he has seen in years. The network, which gives 
immigration and refugee families assistance 
in their work, will become more diverse in its 
community leadership development. 

The network applied and received a $1 1 ,000 one- 
year sub-award through the Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches, a Compassion Capital Fund 
grant recipient. The grant will help the network 
develop an advisory board to help improve 
)ervices. He plans to talk with experts and learn 
how to establish and operate a board, develop 
a public relations strategy to inform the city of its 
services and develop a network of relationships 
to help improve services. Huiteen wants to make 
sure the most vulnerable people in the city are 
not overlooked. 

As much as the grant award will help build the 
network’s capacity, the opportunity to network 
with organizations is equally valuable to Huiteen. 
There are experiences that each organization can 
share with others such as employment and family 
issues, he says, which will help create a broader 
network of services. 

Thanks to the CCF grant, more than 44 groups 
like Hulteen’s will receive sub-awards from 
GMCC in the future. 


Program Overview 

Founded in 1905, the Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches operates a family of social 
service programs and recruits support across 
denominational lines to help Minnesota families 
living in poverty. The nonprofit feeds hungry 
families, helps needy seniors with household 
chores, tutors inner-city kids, educates volunteers 
about urban poverty, helps discouraged parents 
find and maintain jobs, and awards Twin Cities 
faith and community groups grants and training to 
create programs that target the unique struggles 
of low-income families in their neighborhoods. 

Vitals 

President Dr. Gary B. Reierson 
Year Founded 1 905 

Mission to unite people of faith and serve people in need 
Funds will be used to increase capacity building 
of GMCC grantees 
Annual Budget $5 million 

Organization Size 67 employees, 30,000 volunteers 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund 

Demonstration Program through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $532,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three years 
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Compassion at Work 

MiNrsl£A-poui4>, MN 

Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches 

RO. Box 7509 (1001 East Lake Street), Minneapolis, Minnesota 55407-0509 
(612) 721-8687, extension 333 • fax (612) 722-8669 • www.gmcc.org 


BOB’S STORY 

Director Bob Hulteen knows that his Twin Cities Religion and Labor Network is 
about to lurch into its mission with more force and progress than he has seen in 
years. The network, which gives immigration and refugee families assistance in 
their work, will become more diverse in its community leadership development. 

The network applied and received a $1 1 ,000 one-year sub-award through 
the Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches, a Compassion Capital Fund 
Demonstration Program grant recipient. The grant will help the network develop 
an advisory board to help improve services. 

He plans to talk with experts and learn how to establish and operate a board, 
develop a public relations strategy to inform the city of its services and develop 
a network of relationships to help improve services. Hulteen wants to make sure 
the most vulnerable people in the city are not overlooked. 

His network helps provide immigrant and refugee workers with an environment 
where they can work with safety and confidence. Many workers are low-paid and 
work overtime. They receive old guidelines and work forms that may not be In 
their language. The network ensures workers that they will be treated fairly. 

The use of government funds to help faith-based organizations Is helpful, says 
Hulteen. Many immigrants and refugees have problems accessing government 
help on their own because they are used to Iheir own country's practices. 

A welcoming faith-based organization can provide needed information and 
comfort, he says. 

The GMCC did a tremendous amount of outreach before selecting sub-award 
recipients for its $532,000 three-year CCF grant. the-t found ever-t dfcue, 
couuA&oration and network and '-,-t the word out," says Hulteen. 

More than 400 diverse groups turned out for a training session on how to apply 
for the sub-award through GMCC 

Hulteen’s network knows that II has more work than anticipated when they 

applied for the grant, ‘it c^rew fa-eter than puanneo, and we were 

operating, on intuition. ■ As much as the grant award will help build the 

network's capacity, the opportunity to network with organizations is equally 

valuable to Hulteen. There are experiences that each organization can share with / 
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others such as employment and family issues, he says, which will help create a 
broader network of services. 

Thanks to the CCF grant, more than 44 groups like Hulteen’s will receive sub- 
awards from GMCC in the future. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

The GMCC has succeeded in bringing together the resources of the faith 
community to serve people in need. Particularly in the last quarter century — long 
before “faith-based initiatives" were being discussed in Washington — GMCC 
has taken the lead in bringing together churches and volunteers to feed the 
hungry, care for young children and the elderly, visit the imprisoned, empower 
the powerless, build the dependent’s self-sufficiency, combat racism, and be an 
advocate for those who are most vulnerable and those who have been left behind. 

It has done this through innovative initiatives such as Minnesota FoodShare, Metro 
Paint-A-Thon, Division of Indian Work, Discover Support Groups and Learning 
Centers, HandyWorks, Correctional Chaplaincy, Church and Community Initiatives, 
Congregations Concerned for Children, and Urban Immersion Service Retreats, 
The success of these cost-effective programs has been staggering. For example, 
FoodShare provides roughly half of the food in the state to those in need. 

In September 2003 GMCC was awarded a $532,000 three-year CCF grant from 
the U.S. Department of Health & Human Services and the Administration of 
Children and Families. The grant was one of only 10 in the nation, and the only 
one in Minnesota, awarded to intermediary organizations in 2003 working with 
faith-based and community groups. This grant money is now being passed down 
to local Twin Cities groups after an exhaustive application process. In all, 305 
community- and faith-based groups applied to GMCC. 

The CCF is part of President Bush’s Faith-Based and Community Initiative to 
help faith-based and community organizations increase their effectiveness and 
enhance their ability to provide social services to those most in need. The CCF 
Demonstration Program funds intermediary organizations that provide faith- 
based and community organizations training, technical assistance, and capacity- 
building sub-awards. 

GMCC's grants are supported by the McKnight Foundation, Medical Foundation, 
the Metropolitan Health Plan, as well as HHS. The council awards grants of up to 
$25,000 to groups working in specific areas such as organizations, churches and 
agencies. CCF has given 44 sub-awards totaling $350,000 from the HHS grant. 

Specifically, GMCC will award grants to qualifying faith- and community-based 
groups in the Twin Cities that expand or create neighborhood programs targeting 
the three emerging issues. GMCC will assist the new groups with behind-the- 
scenes help such as volunteer recruitment, accounting, grant writing/fundraising, 
and risk management; which will allow the faith and community-based groups 
to focus on their actual grassroots direct-service programs. GMCC grantees 
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also will receive training to ensure they establish a solid program design with 
measurable outcomes. 

"WITH THI-S, Cs,EN£FC>OE. C^FANT WE WILL TAp.t,ET TH12-EE EMEFCqlNCq 
fe-EOEE, IN OOF C-OMMONIT-T - AFTEfC-AfE FOF oFFENDEf^. To FEtXJCE 
FEC.OVIEM. pFEVENTATIVE HEAl Til CAfE Fop. LOW-INCOME CHILDFEN 
AND THElF pAFENTE, AND HELp FOF NEWL-'T AfFIVINg^ AFfiEAN 
IMMIGRANT FAmii — IEE, — EOpEC.lAL L T T HO-SE FpCM VJE-ET AFfiCA 
— OFTEN OVEFLOOFEO And A C^FOWINOj IMMIGRANT pOp*JUATION IN 

minne-eota,- says Gary Reierson, GMCC president. 

I T HINF T HAT CCF l-E A CqFEAT oppOFTvINlT'T FOF THE FEOEfAl 
ahovefnment To develop pAp rncpo upo with ofg-,ani;za tone that 
HAVE T HE A&lLIT-f To -EEFVE E.OME OF THE MOOT OiFFiOJlT lOOv.EO 
THE FAITH COMM’. On TT fEACHEO OomE OEc^mENTO OF THE popvlLATlON 
THAT OTHEFO CAN'T PEACH." 

Federal funding is not new to GMCC — its Division of Indian Work applied and 
received a $50,000 one-year Community Food and Nutrition grant in 2002. The 
grant helped about 6,000 families receive nutrition education. The Division of 
Indian Work provided five eight-week classes to show participants how to cook 
healthy meals; it also provided two community forums to promote nutrition, 
diabetes and cardiovascular health. Fliers and a quarterly newsletter put in grocery 
bags also informed food-shelf participants of ways to maintain a healthy diet. 

Ethnic diversity is stressed by GMCC — the Division of Indian Work recognizes 
that half of the 50,000 American Indians in Minnesota live in the twin cities 
area. The council is helping two Jewish groups and four Muslim faith- 
based organizations. The council's CCF grantees also are from 10 different 
denominations and one interfaith church. The grantees are also diverse in 
ethnicity with 19 African-American groups, two Asian, two Latino, one American 
Indian, three West African immigrants, one Somalian, 10 Caucasian and 
six multi racial. 

GMCC partners with Hamline University’s Nonprofit Management Institution to 
assist grantees with behind-the scenes instruction in areas such as volunteer 
recruitment, accounting, grant writing, fundraising and risk management. This 
assistance helps GMCC grantees develop the capacity to become effective 
and accountable service providers. GMCC grantees also will receive training 
to ensure they establish a solid program design develop sense of mission, a 
mission statement, strategic training and measurable outcomes. It will also train 
the groups to understand the relational capacity building — the ability to network, 
become part of the community and work well with other groups. 

Reierson says he is gratefui for the funds, “the fact that the 

FECEP-Al. P-ECoc^NtZ-EE AND EvjppOR-TE THE IMpACT 

CONC^fzEE^ATlONE HAVE ON T HE EOClAl_ pp-O&uEM^ FACING^ OvJp- 
■aOOETY EpEAZE VolvJmEE. THE FAlTH C.OMMvJNlT'T IE pAEElONATE 
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A-feoOT. AND IN THE &vJ<EtNE'S'E OP. HEupINC^ NElG^Hfec.R-'E IN NEED. &\JT WE 
CAN'T DO IT AL-ONE, AND THI*E C^P-AnT |2.ECOe^Nl2.EC THAT, " he SayS. 

GREATER MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ STORY 

Since 1905, the GMCC has battled poverty in Minnesota. It operates a successful 
family of social service programs and recruit support across denominational 
lines to help struggling Minnesota families remain self-reliant. GMCC is the 
largest council of churches in the nation and the largest direct-service volunteer 
organization in the state. 

The council serves nearly 500 corporations and foundations, 700 individuals, and 
300 congregations. The United Way, and numerous government agencies fund 
the Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches. 

Some programs that GMCC supports are: 

• Minnesota FoodShare — restocks 261 food shelves each year by directing the 
largest annual food and cash drive in the state. The effort feeds about 660,000 
Minnesotans each year. 

• Metro Paint-A-Thon — rallies volunteers to paint the homes of low-income 
seniors and people with disabilities, which helps more than 100 seniors each 
year remain in their homes and beautifying neighborhoods throughout the seven- 
county metro area. 

• HandyWorks — match seniors struggling to stay in their homes with people 
who can help with housekeeping, minor home repairs, and outdoor chores. 
HandyWorks serves more than 3,000 seniors each year in Hennepin, Ramsey, 
and Anoka counties. 

• Discover Support Groups — operate weekly support groups for low-income 
mothers working to better the lives of their children The women set job and 
home-life goals and lean on one another as they work toward those goals. The 
mothers learn positive child discipline techniques, find stable employment, or go 
on to college or job training. 

• Division of Indian Work — offers award-winning parenting and nutrition 
classes to young American Indian mothers and fathers who want the best for 
their children. It also operates an apartment house for American Indian mothers 
in need of a safe, affordable place to raise their children. In addition, workers 
counsel hundreds of American Indian women, children, and men impacted by 
violence in the home. Finally, it operates a loving home for American Indian foster 
children. Workers also prepare chronically unemployed and under-employed 
American Indian adults for the responsibilities of a job by promoting good work 
habits and offering job-hunting, resume-writing, and job-interview strategies. 
About 90 individuals are helped each year. 
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• Discover Learning Centers — teach inner-city kids that ‘hitting the books’ 
can be both fun and rewarding. With the help of 150 volunteers, they offer 200 
students weekly after-school tutoring in reading, writing, math, and science. 

• Urban Immersion Service Retreats — operate weekend and week-long retreats 
to educate people about real-life urban poverty and turn that knowledge into 
action. Each year, its workers train 1 ,500 volunteers to serve meals at shelters, 
renovate housing for needy families, do chores for low-income seniors, and 
reach out to children in homeless and battered women's shelters. 

• Correctional Chaplaincy — offers offenders in Hennepin County correctional 
facilities counseling, worship, and aftercare to help them reconnect to the 
community in healthy ways. Each year, its chaplains conduct 5,000 
counseling visits. 
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gfjgjf With more than $1 .6 million in 
grant funds from three ACF 
programs ‘in 2003, Holy Redeemer 
will feed the needy; help low- 
income persons save for a home, 
and help strengthen other social 
service ministries. 
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500 W. Mother Daniels Way • Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
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&oe> p-sJOMlCk: “STANDS. IN R^ONT OF 
NEW ApArptTMENT COMpuEX 

Bob's Story 

As an apartment manager, Bob Rudnick thought 
he was well versed in the property-buying 
process. As a full-time employee of the Greater 
Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs, he was eligible to 
receive $500 towards his home purchase through 
tie club’s Employee Assisted Housing Program. 
The program showed Bob how to reduce lender 
fees and discover how much ot a home to 
purchase. Bob will be closing on an apartment 
complex this month. 

The assisted housing program will be used as a 
model for a new program with Holy Redeemer 
Institutional Church of God in Christ. This new 
program will help only low-income families of 
children involved in the club (rather than Boys & 
Girls Clubs employees) purchase a home, start 
a business, or pay for education through a $1 
million grant from the HHS and ACF. Through the 
Individual Development Account grant, for every 
dollar eligible families deposit into a savings 
account, Holy Redeemer will match that dollar 2 
to 1 up to $2,000. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer selves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 1 7 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1 986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community as a 
holistic ministry 

Funds will be used to provide funds towards 

a home purchase, business startup, or 

post-secondary education 

Organization Size more than 10,000 

Program Grant Individual Development Account 

through HHS/ACF/OCS 

Award Size $1 million 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration five years 

People Served about 425 
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Snapshot of Compassion 
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Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

S00 W. Mother Daniels Way • Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
414-466-1800 • fax 414-466-9294 • www.hrcogic.org 
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Calandra’s Story 

When Calandra Haynes heard about the Food 
Distribution Center at Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ, she knew her immediate 
needs could be met. As an unemployed single 
mother, Calandra struggled to make ends meet, 
the turned to the church's center that provides 
food and nutritional education services to those 
with financial needs. 

The church gave Calandra and her boys, 10 and 
7, food, household products, toiletries, and more. 
She was able to save money for the first time to 
pay regular expenses such as her utility bills. 

Now Calandra works full-time in Holy Redeemer's 
accounts payable office. She encourages people 
to use the program as a tool to get back up on 
their feet. 

Holy Redeemer plans to help more of those in 
need like Calandra through a $50,000. one-year 
Community Food and Nutrition grant from the 
U.S, Department of Health and Human Services 
and the Administration of Children and Families. 
The funds will help the current food pantry 
program stretch its reach to more than 1 ,200 in 
the community each year. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 1 7 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community 
as a holistic ministry 

Funds will be used for food distribution and 
nutrition classes 

Organization Size more than 1 0,000 
Program Grant Community Food and 
Nutrition through HHS/ACF/OCS 
Award Size $50,000 
Award Date 2003 
Project Duration one year 
Number of Clients more than 1 .200 
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Snapshot of Compassion 
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David’s Story 

Pastor David Hightower knows how to help his 
community. While his small church expanded 
its membership from four to 100 in five years, 
he developed a number of initiatives to help his 
community. Thanks to the help of a neighboring 
church's outreach programs, David's Pentecostal 
church of God in Christ has developed a 
■ eputation for meeting people's needs within 
Beloit, Wl. 

Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in 
Christ taught David people skills and helped him 
learn about researching grants, writing proposals, 
compiling financial records, and managing 
staff for community outreach programs. Now 
the church is getting a reputation within the 
community that it can meet people's needs. 

Holy Redeemer will be able to help many more 
community leaders like David thanks to a one- 
year, $626,598 grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services and Administration for 
Children and Families, The Compassion Capital 
Fund grant, awarded in 2003, will equip Holy 
Redeemer to help faith- and community-based 
organizations increase their effectiveness and 
grow their organizations to meet those in need. 


Program Overview 

Born of a commitment to faith, family and 
community, the Holy Redeemer Institutional 
Church of God in Christ has been ministering 
to others since 1986. Through the leadership 
of Bishop Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels 
family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but 
also as a multifaceted resource. The church has 
strengthened the capacity of faith-based and 
community organizations in the Milwaukee and 
southeastern Wisconsin area for the past 1 7 years 
by providing these agencies with training and 
technical assistance. 

Vitals 

Pastor Bishop Sedgwick Daniels 

Year Founded 1 986 

Mission to serve the Milwaukee community as a 
holistic ministry 

Funds will be used to help faith-based and community 

organizations provide social services to those in need 

Organization Size more than 10,000 

Program Grant Compassion Capita! Fund through 

HHS/ACF/OCS 

Award Size $626,598 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three-year project funded annually 
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Compassion at Work 
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Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ 

3500 W. Mother Daniels Way • Milwaukee, Wl 53209 
414-466-1800 • fax 4 1 4-466-9294 - www.hrcogic.org 


STORIES OF COMPASSION 

Pastor David Hightower knows how to help his community. While his small 
church expanded its membership from tour to 100 in five years, he developed a 
number of initiatives to help his community. Thanks to the help of a neighboring 
church's community outreach programs, David’s Pentecostal Tabernacle Church 
of God in Christ has developed a reputalion tor meeting people's needs within 
Beloit, Wl. 


Holy Redeemer Institutional Church of God in Christ showed David how to 
implement his newest service, a senior citizens feeding program, which gives 
hot meals to the elderly six times a week. Holy Redeemer helped David discover 
how to manage the program's funds. The church also helped David prepare 
for meetings with the city's Council on Aging to get the program’s proposal 
approved. As a result, the feeding program will begin just in time for Christmas. 

Through Holy Redeemer's human resources department and the Council of 
Bishops’ seminars, David says he has received invaluable training to help his 
church grow in community outreach programs. He was amazed that a lot of 
the issues he was facing were addressed in the classroom, i think the-t 
wepe -xr&T A cqoTZ&ENO," he says, -we ppo&A&L-f had the l-cwe of the 

COMMONIT~<. &-JT O^OINO, A&OUT ACTUAluV HELpiNO, THEM APE TWO 

different thinc^-e we had to leapn how To help people.’ says David. 

Holy Redeemer taught David people skills and helped him learn about 
researching grants, writing proposals, compiling financial records, and managing 
staff for these programs. David also learned how to make his congregation feel 
good about the church and enthusiastic about expanding their ministry into the 
community. Now the church is getting a reputation within the community that it 
can meet people’s needs, 

David’s new food pantry feeds 250 families each year. Holy Redeemer also 
taught the church how to make the recipients feel at ease and improve their self 
esteem while struggling with their low incomes. The church also has a youth 
outreach ministry and an after-school program complete with three computers. 


David’s church has also received help for its foster parent ministry. About 30-35 
parents participate in the program with 80 percent representing single-family 
homes. Pentecostal Tabernacle helps these parents improve their relational 
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skills with their foster children, and the church helps in the mediation between 
biological and foster parents. 

Holy Redeemer will be able to help many more community leaders like David 
thanks to a grant from the U.S, Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Administration for Children and Families. The Compassion Capital Fund 
grant, awarded in 2003, will equip Holy Redeemer to help faith- and community- 
based organizations increase their effectiveness and grow their organizations to 
meet community members who are in need. 

Holy Redeemer continues to help David through this growth in the community. 

He calls about two to three times a month for random advice. 1 don't &elieve 

IN pEINVENTINo, THE WHEEL. WHT T P-Y TO -ETPOo,c=,lE To c=,ET IT DONE 
/Vo, AIN IE THET AlpEADV PNOW HOW TO o,ET IT DONE?' David SayS. "-EO 
WE CALL THEM TO HELP o-e. ' 

David believes his ministry would still be struggling over small issues without 
Holy Redeemer's help. *&-< them -eteppino, in, that pnocped off at 

LEAST TWO -CEAp-E on OOP -ETP-OO^lE-E I WILL AlwAT ■& PECOMMENO 

them to othep chopche-e," says David. 

THPOOopI THElP HELP, I CAN QNLf -EEE ENOI—E*E-E po-E-EI&ILlTIE-E, ' he adds. 

When Calandra Haynes heard about Holy Redeemer's Food Distribution Center, 
she knew her immediate needs could be met. As an unemployed single mother 
with two boys, Calandra struggled to make ends meet. She turned to the 
church's center that provides food and nutritional education services to those 
with financial needs. 

Holy Redeemer plans to help more of those in need like Calandra through a 
Community Food and Nutrition grant. The funds will enable the current food pantry 
program to stretch its reach from more than 1 ,200 in the community each year. 

The church gave her food, household products, hair supplies, cough drops, 
toiletries, and more. Her boys, 10 and 7, enjoyed getting weekly goodies such as 
cookies and graham crackers as well as necessities. Calandra was amazed at 
the amount of food she received — ire a o,peat meal -coo can eat fop 
two we£p«, off of THi-&," she says. In addition, Calandra was able to save 
money for the first time to pay regular expenses such as her utility bills. 

Now she works full-time in Holy Redeemer's accounts payable office. She 
encourages people to use the program as a tool to get back up on your feet, "it 

WA-E AW£<EOME IF TOO ApE •ETPOCqC^LINO, AND TOO DON’T HAVE ENOOc=,H 
T O MAPE ENDEj MEET, IT'-E AN EXCEL!— ENT ppoo,pAM ' 

Bob Rudnick is another who has benefited through programs in the Milwaukee 
area. Bob had owned and managed an apartment complex since he was 1 8. 

Now 25, Bob decided it was time to build equity in owning a new home. 
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As a full-time employee of the Greater Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs, he was 
eligible to receive $500 towards his home purchase through the club's Employee 
Assisted Housing Program. The program showed Bob how to reduce lender 
fees, research violations the city cited on select homes, and discover how much 
of a home to purchase. As a result, Bob will be closing on an apartment complex 
this month. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs will use this program as a model for a new program with 
Holy Redeemer. This new program will help only low-income individuals (rather 
than Boys & Girls Clubs employees) purchase a home through a new $1 million, 
five-year grant from HHS and ACF. Through the Individual Development Account 
grant, the Boys & Girls Clubs hopes to help low-income families of children 
involved in the club purchase a home, start a business or pay for post-secondary 
education. Eligible families will have the opportunity to open a savings account. 
For every dollar deposited. Holy Redeemer will match that dollar two to one up to 
the program limit of about $2,000. 

Bob now sees relief living in a safe, quiet neighborhood. Many kids from the Boys 
& Girls clubs attend area schools, so Bob is excited about seeing them outside 
of work. The neighborhood’s white picket fences, nearby lake, and trendy resale 
shops make Bob feel he is finally at home. 

COMPASSION CAPITAL FUND 

The Compassion Capital Fund helps faith-based and community groups build 
capacity and improve their ability to provide social services to those in need. 

The CCF reflects President Bush's recognition that faith-based and community 
organizations are uniquely situated to partner with the government in serving 
poor and low-income individuals and families 

The fund is designed to help build the capacity of faith-based and community 
organizations to enable them to provide increased services to low-income and 
other vulnerable populations. The CCF also is designed to help faith-based 
and community organizations compete more effectively for private and public 
resources, including federal sources of funding such as HHS. Holy Redeemer will 
use the grant to help those in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, and Green Bay, Wl, 
and in the Rockford area of Illinois. 

Holy Redeemer's CCF is through its Compassion Capital Intiative that assists 
faith- and community-based organizations in increasing their effectiveness, 
enhancing their ability to provide social services, expanding their organizations, 
diversifying their funding sources, and creating collaborations to better serve 
those most in need. This will be accomplished through a series of seminars, 
workshops, and one-on-one coaching. Examples of help include financial 
planning, board development, legal services, needs assessments, business 
management, and human resources development. Holy Redeemer will also 
award at least 25 percent of their grant money to grassroots organizations to 
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build their capacity to assist individuals with particularly serious problems such 
as homelessness, addiction or incarceration of a parent. 

Since receiving the $626,598 one-year grant. Holy Redeemer advertised the 
program throughout the city — agencies interested in learning more about 
CCF attended a forum and completed an inquiry form. Holy Redeemer workers 
are now sifting through about 1 50 inquiries to see what groups would suit the 
church’s program 

The church decided to apply for the grant due to years of success from similar 
programs disseminated in the community. Holy Redeemer has worked with about 
300 social service and faith-based agencies in the last two and a half years. • 
we ap-e expepvr-s.,- says Hattie Daniels-Rush, church administrator. *we have 

&EEN OOINC=, IT FOP A NUM&Ep OF ~C£ Ap-S>. WHEN WE LOOKED AT THE 
ppEPEGSOI-EITE PEQOipEMENT-E FOP THE o,fz.ANT, IT WAE pEAt_l_'T p.|C=,HT 

in cop- &At_epAp.kc” She cited a local faith-based youth center that she helped 
run more effectively through examining funding options, proposals, and more. 

With the new grant, Holy Redeemer will be partnering with the Boys & Girls Clubs 
and local law firm Quarles & Brady The Boys & Girls Clubs will give guidance 
on building an agency board while the law firm will provide legal assistance to 
agencies. Grant funds are also being used to hire about 1 1 personnel, increase 
advertisement and training and to pay for postage, office supplies, travel 
expenses and conference space. 

COMMUNITY FOOD AND NUTRITION 

The goal of Holy Redeemer's Community Food and Nutrition Initiative is to deliver 
direct benefits to disadvantaged individuals and families through food distribution 
and nutritional/credit education services. Holy Redeemer aims to improve the 
overall health and well being of all program participants. Individuals and families 
eligible for assistance are the homeless, elderly, displaced workers, welfare 
recipients, and income-qualified individuals, single parents or families. Activities 
included in the grant are: coordinating private and public food assistance 
resources to better serve low-income populations, assisting low-income 
communities to identify potential sponsors of child nutrition programs, initiating 
such programs in underserved areas, and developing innovative approaches at 
the state and local level to meet the nutritional needs of low-income individuals. 

Holy Redeemer's Food Distribution Center is well seasoned in helping locals in 
need - they have operated the food pantry for about 16 years. With the $50,000 
one-year grant, Holy Redeemer will be able to hire more staff and, as a result, 
acquire more food. They used to feed about 300 people quarterly before the grant. 
But with the new funds, Robert Randolph hopes to feed that number every month. 

The distribution center is open every day as needed. With the church's mission 
to have a holistic approach to healing souls, Holy Redeemer workers get contact 
information from recipients and tell them about other ministries within the church. 
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"WE let Them rnow we All there to provide that O' jppoRT Also 
OTHER- E.ERV1CEE. TO EM&rACE THEM AND EMPOWER TAEmOElVEO. " SayS 

Randolph, the church’s director of social services. 

Holy Redeemer also helps individuals with nutrition information. Partnering with 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Holy Redeemer provides a state-funded 
five week class on nutrition to low-income individuals. The church hopes to get 
400-600 people helped through the program. 

A credit-management class is also offered through Holy Redeemer Credit Union 
— a federally insured credit union housed on the church grounds. The credit 
management class is a part of the Food Distribution Center program, says 
Randolph, Through this class, Holy Redeemer hopes to educate those who are 
impoverished or have a low income. Workers want to lift the restrictions that bind 
those with low credit to give them financial empowerment. The one-day seminar 
helps participants understand credit reports and how to understand bad credit. 

“THE pHILLj-ELpHT <LF OOP CH-JRCH IE. To EMpoVJEp pEopuE 
pHTE.lOAl.-L. T, E,piRlT\JALL~<, AND MENT AllT. WE T V-T TO EMpoWER 
INOWIDOAlE. TO TARE CHARGE OF THE NEGATIVE E.ITOATIC.NE. AND TORN 
IT APOOND. WE E.EER TO -EoppopT THEM WHILE THE-f ApE DOINCq THAT, * 

says Randolph, 

For those in disadvantaged situations, Randolph says, “we can c=,ne them a 

&OFFER, -S.OE.TAlN THEM, ANO KEEp THEM c=£MNC=j &-T DOINO, THAT, WE 
Allow them one lee.e. thinc=, the-T have to wopp-f a&oot. ' 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT 

The goal of Holy Redeemer’s Individual Development Accounts Initiative is to 
help disadvantaged working families accumulate assets and to help stabilize and 
improve the community in which the families live. These investments have the 
potential to bring a new level ot economic and personal security to families and 
communities. The hope is to encourage participants to develop and reinforce 
strong habits for saving money. 

Through the Holy Redeemer Individual Development Accounts Initiative, eligible 
families will have the opportunity to open a savings account with the Holy 
Redeemer Credit Union, in which the participants can begin making regular 
monthly deposits into that account. For every dollar deposited, Holy Redeemer 
will match that dollar two to one up to the program limit of about $2,000. Each 
participant has up to two years to save the program maximum. 

Funds accumulated can only be used to purchase a house or build a first 
home, to start a business, or to cover the cost of post-secondary education. In 
addition to the matched savings account, participants will have access to credit 
management classes to help them increase their credit rating. Households 
eligible to participate in the project are those eligible for the Earned Income 
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Tax Credit or whose income the previous year was less than 200 percent of the 
poverty line. 

With the $1 million grant, Holy Redeemer has five years to help 428 individuals 
and families save through an IDA and purchase an asset. The church will utilize 
existing employees while partnering with the lead agency - the Boys & Girls 
Clubs. Dave Knutson, director of grants administration, says the non-profit 
agency for children encouraged the IDA idea 

Knutson says the national Boys & Girls Clubs office decided to expand its 
scope to helping not only children but also their families. The idea is that helping 
families achieve financial stability can make a positive impact on children's lives. 

The organization had helped its own employees with home ownership through 
the year-old Employee Assisted Housing Program, which has 10 participants. 
Now the Boys & Girls Clubs will be using the housing program’s $10,000 annual 
budget toward establishing the IDA program, says Knutson. 

The Milwaukee Boys & Girls Clubs is partnering with Select Milwaukee, a 
local nonprofit that focuses on low-and moderate-income home ownership. 
Select Milwaukee will help IDA recipients with credit, the preapproval process, 
mortgages, and more. Knutson hopes the University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 
and Milwaukee Area Technical College will assist clients interested in funding 
post-secondary education. 

Milwaukee’s Boys & Girls Clubs' mission is to inspire and empower all young 
people, especially those from disadvantaged circumstances, to realize their full 
potential as productive, responsible and caring citizens. The Milwaukee clubs run 
about 20 facilities throughout the metro area and serve about 22,500 kids per year. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

Randolph says the triple grants are the culmination of staunch preparation for 
applying and receiving federal funding. Randolph says Holy Redeemer members 
conducted research, attended meetings, made countless phone calls, and 
traveled to conferences to receive grant planning advice. 

"we needed to plan. •etpateo,! ze, eo that when we do EofeMiT the 
o,pant ppopoeal-e, we knew how to do it pic=,ht." says Randolph. This 
is the first time that the church has received funding on the federal level, and 
the first time it has received grants from HHS. He says the grant preparation 
was worth the reward, 'we &elieve thi-e ie in line with the mieeion in 
oop- o+jpCh To empower individoAle to make a diffepence in oup 
COMMON lT-f AND To A pEPEON'E EpiplTvJAL, pH T EICAl, AND MENTAL 
\N£~L- 

Randolph adds that he is pleased with the HHS grants. Although, he adds, no 
matter how large or small the amount is, the church is appreciative and uses 
the money to its fullest extent, "the c=,pante overwhelm ue, &ut we 

Ap£ THANKFUL fop THE lA-ET 1? -fEApE WE HAVE ppoVIDED THE-EE 
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■EEP-VICE'E For* THE COMMvJN\T'T, &\JT NOW VC Ap.E A&i_£ To DO IT IN A 
CqPEATEp WAT".’ 

HISTORY 

At Holy Redeemer; the church is more than a Sunday event. It's a seven-day- 
a-week experience. The church hopes to touch lives, to heal the sick, feed the 
hungry and comfort the needy, 'faced wire 40 much need, that woulx> 

AppEAp TO &E AN IMpoS^lBuE TA-= 4 e EaJT THE O-KJPCH TpAlN-S. 

IT-E OI-EOpuE-E TO DO THE IMpo-S-y&LE, To 'THINE OUT OF THE &OX.' 
&ECAO-&E, WITH CqOO, Al_l_ THINCq-E APE po-SAI&L-E. ’ 

Holy Redeemer's mission is to serve the community as a holistic ministry that 
touches the mind, body, and spirit. It is to be a group of unique people who are 
discipled for the purpose of life enhancement, participating in a Pentecostal 
experience of God and fellowship. 

Created from a commitment to faith, family and community, Holy Redeemer 
has been ministering to others since 1986. Through the leadership of Bishop 
Sedgwick Daniels and the Daniels family, Holy Redeemer serves the Milwaukee 
community not only as a place of worship, but also as a multifaceted resource. 
The church is a site for community meetings, events and functions. It is also a 
provider of education, housing, and social services. It is a place for guidance and 
healing, for nurturing the family and mentoring the young. 

The three programs funded through the HHS grants are a part of Holy 
Redeemer's Community Empowerment Initiatives ministry. The ministry’s 
goal is to enhance the ability of faith- and community-based organizations to 
provide quality community services through capacity building, training, and 
coaching. The church also hopes the ministry will enhance the quality of life for 
disadvantaged individuals by providing education, motivation, and asset 
building programs. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

(N T/VCOM/V, WA- 

Northwest Leadership Foundation 

A $740,000 Compassion 
Capital Fund grant renewable 
for three years through the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services will help more leaders 
of faith- and community-based 
organizations receive the funds 
they need to secure a more 
productive future in four U.S. cities 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN T AOomA, wjA 

Northwest Leadership Foundation 

t!9 Martin Luther King Jr. Way • Tacoma, WA 98405 
253-272-0771 • fax 253.682.1 071 • www.northwestleadership.org 
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CqUENOA TANNEp. f*£CEI'/ED TECHNICAL A-E^,FS>rANC£ 
THAT HELPED HE^- EEOJPbE &C&.00G IN NEW PvJNDE. 

Glenda’s Story 

As founder and executive director of the rapidly- 
growing Proud African American Youth Society, 
Glenda Tanner knew she had to search tor 
more efficient ways to conduct her ministry. 

She applied for and received $4,000 in extra 
financial aid through the Northwest Leadership 
Foundation’s Compassion Capital Fund's Four- 
City Demonstration Project (4CD) in 2003. 

Glenda has implemented a new staff 
development program that focuses on team 
building. Officials have also written public grant 
requests, secured $68,000 in new funds and 
created a domestic violence and sexual assault 
awareness program. 

Thanks to a $740,000 Compassion Capital 
Fund grant renewable for three years through 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, more leaders of faith- and community- 
based organizations like Glenda’s can 
receive the funds they need to secure a more 
productive future through the 4CD project. 


Program Overview 

The Northwest Leadership Foundation 
is a faith-based, locally-driven nonprofit 
organization established to serve the Tacoma/ 
Seattle region. Its mission is to build working 
relationships across faith and community 
groups, develop joint ventures that rebuild lives 
and neighborhoods and build the capacity of 
participating organizations. 

Vitals 

Executive Director David Hillis 
Year Founded 1 986 

Mission to encourage, strengthen and develop 

leadership for the city’s spiritual and social renewal 

Annual Budget $2 million 

Organization Size 18 

Program Grant Compassion Capitol 

Fund through HHS 

Award Size $740,000 renewable each 
year for three years 

Award Date 2003 

Funds Will Be Used to increase capacity building 
for more than 100 organizations 
Project Duration three years 



ill 
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Compassion at Work 

IN TAComAv WAr 

Northwest Leadership Foundation 

419 Martin Luther King Jr. Way * Tacoma, WA 98405 
253-272-0771 • fax 253.682. (071 'www.northwestleadership.org 


GLENDA'S STORY 

The issues plaguing local African Americans in the late 1980s drove Glenda 
Tanner to establish the Proud African American Youth Society in Tacoma two 
decades ago. She hoped her ministry could address the city's gang violence, 
the large number of youth in state foster care and the lack of reintegration 
opportunities for youth after detention. 

The organization now provides mentoring, tutoring and lessons on self 
esteem and gang resistance skills. It has expanded to also include domestic 
violence and sexual assault education, foster care, and other youth 
development activities. 

As Glenda’s organization grew, she realized its infrastructure had not grown 
as quickly as its programs. As founder and executive director, she knew she 
had to search for more efficient ways to conduct her ministry. She applied for 
and received $4,000 in extra financial aid through the Northwest Leadership 
Foundation and the Compassion Capital Fund’s Four-City Demonstration 
Project (4CD) in 2003. -i fei_t like thepe wA4 •somethinc^ &einc=, 

CjPPEpEO TC> NON-ppOPITe. THAT DIDN'T COST TUOJ-EAND'E OC OOU-AIZS,. 
M"f Op.C^ANl2.ATtON t4A«S THE TP-AlNlNC^ AND ORGANIZATIONAL. 

DEVEL-OpMENT NEED'S As. A N'T COP-pCiP-ATE ENTlTT... AND DONOP-S DON’T 

want to pA-r pop dipect -eep vice-e oNuT," she says. She understood that 
her funds for capacity building were low and her ministry would not be able to 
help more youth unless she received financial aid 

The Northwest Leadership Foundation's capacity-building program provides free 
technical assistance to help organizations like Glenda’s begin thinking about 
organizational transition, aligning programs wilh the ministry's mission and 
developing inexpensive and ongoing staff training. Since being in the program, 
Glenda has implemented a new staff development program that focuses on team 
building. Foundation workers have also written public grant requests, secured 
$68,000 in new funds and created a domestic violence and sexual assault 
awareness program. 


Thanks to a $740,000 Compassion Capital Fund grant renewable for three years 
through the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, more leaders of 
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faith- and community-based organizations like Glenda's can receive the funds 
they need to secure a more productive future through the 4CD project. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

The 4CD's goal is to increase the program and organizational capabilities of 
more than 1 00 small faith-based and community organizations in four cities that 
serve at-risk youth, homeless, prisoners re-entering the community, children 
of prisoners, addicts, elders in need, families moving from welfare to work and 
couples working to form and sustain healthy marriages. 

To form the 4CD project, the Northwest Leadership Foundation in Tacoma 
partnered with the Memphis Leadership Foundation, the Collaboration for a New 
Century in Phoenix and the Knoxville Leadership Foundation. 

The project is providing $300,000 in sub-awards to the four cities through 
a competitive process. Organizations participating in the demonstration 
project apply individually for sub-awards up to $30,000 or as a service 
network for awards up to $60,000. The 4CD plans to increase the program 
and organizational capabilities in each city so that services expand, funding 
increases, programs become more effective and stronger collaborations are 
formed to address specific community needs. 

Through the oversight of Project Director Patricia Talton during the next two years, 
the 4CD will provide free training workshops, individualized technical assistance 
and sub-awards to help small faith- and community-based organizations build 
their capacity to apply for, partner with, and manage federal grants and other 
resources. The 4CD collaborates with the executive director of each local 
leadership foundation, the 4CD local project directors for each city, the Amherst 
foundation and local consultants. 

During the grant's first year, the 4CD selected 20-30 organizations in each city 
for participation in the project and conducted initial orientation and training 
sessions in each city. The project also provided organizational assessments and 
developed plans to improve performance. In February 2004, the 4CD selected 
125 faith- and community-based organizations, including the Proud African 
American Youth Society, to receive free technical assistance training, and some 
received grants from $2,000 - $15,000 to assist with building organizational 
capacity. In March, the oversight team selected its first round of sub-award grant 
recipients. Across all four cities, 44 grants were awarded to local faith-based and 
community-based organizations, totaling $300,000. 

The project offers training and mentoring in areas such as program development, 
evaluation, financial management, board development, fundraising strategies, 
human resource management, marketing and collaborations. The training 
is offered to all of the organizations within the 4CD — 20 in Knoxville, 20 in 
Memphis, 50 in Phoenix and 35 in Tacoma. Project officials believe the training 
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strengthens each organization and prepares them for partnerships with the 
federal government. 

The CCF Demonstration Fund matches the Northwest Leadership Foundation's 
mission and goals, says Talton. nr i-s. exacte-t what the noethwe-et 

L.EADEF-'EHip FOUNDATION DOE'S,. 'MS CXI OF TO HELp SmAll FAITH-&A-EED 
AND COMMON\T-T-&A<EED OP-C=|Ani 2.ATIONE DO WHAT THE-f Do &ETTEF-. 

so it was EionT op oorz- Au-E-r." she says. 

The 4CD currently serves 125 organizations across four cities. Talton hopes to 
increase that number to 200 during the three-year grant, "it s, s,o impop-tant 

TO &E A FESOvp.CE To THE COMMvJNIT-r. THEOOCqH THIS, CCF c=,p.ANT, 

WE HAVE A wA-f TO OS.E OOP OWN OOOP OF ACCESS To HEcp OTHEFS. 
THAT MIPPOPS WHAT THE CCF WAS, SET Op TO DO — TO ppoVIDE 
ACCESS'S, TO THO-SE WHO DON'T HAVE IT." 

NORTHWEST LEADERSHIP FOUNDATION’S STORY 

The Northwest Leadership Foundation was established in 1989 after Bud Bilsma, 
a former Young Life member, saw a need in the Pacific Northwest to start a local 
leadership foundation in Seattle. The Northwest Leadership Foundation is a 
part of Leadership Foundations of America, which is a national network of local 
leadership foundations dedicated to the physical and spiritual transformation of 
communities. As people of faith, foundation members seek to unify people from 
all walks of life — business, religious, neighborhood, and government leaders 
— to renew their communities. The national foundation has a particular concern 
for the poor, the vulnerable and the marginalized. 

Leadership Foundations of America was established in 1993 to strengthen 
and expand this network of local leadership foundations. With more than 30 
leadership foundations throughout the nation, millions of people have been 
helped through their work with the community to build literacy programs, 
housing, employment, self-sustaining businesses, health care, food programs, 
mentoring, drug and alcohol rehabilitation centers and more. The Leadership 
Foundations of America serves as a civic and spiritual catalyst working to help 
local leaders establish new leadership foundations. It also strengthens the work 
of local leadership foundations through peer accreditation, cross-city learning, 
national partnerships that bring new resources to cities, leadership development, 
training and providing a national voice. II also helps build the capacity of small 
community groups such as the Proud African American Youth Society to better 
serve their communities. 

The local leadership foundations are committed to positive change through 
theological insight. It offers educational opportunities to enhance a biblical 
understanding of the city, relevant forums that address the multi-faceted nature of 
urban life, and training that helps support local efforts by urban ministries. 
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The Northwest Leadership Foundation is committed to creative solutions 
through social capital. Members believe the city's strength can be found in 
relationships. For more than a decade, the foundation has been committed to 
forging a growing network of trusting relationships across the spectrum of urban 
and suburban churches and communities. It is this commitment that uniquely 
positions the foundation to analyze the landscape of the city and help provide 
creative, community-based solutions for its places of need. It brings churches 
and community organizations together that are relationally committed to the city, 
helps the different facets of the city move toward a common goal, and develops 
initiatives and philosophical principals that help the church and the community 
think and work together. By 2005, the Leadership Foundations of America 
expects to have in place effective local leadership foundations that will serve 
cities and regions with half the U S. population. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN DE'b MOINES lA- 

St. Paul AME 


A $50,000 Compassion Capital 
Fund Grdnt will help St. Paul AME 
Church expand its capacity and 
improve its after-school program. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN O&S, MOINES lAr 

St. Paul AME Church 

20 i Day St. • Des Moines, i A 503 i 4 
515-283-0940 • fax 5 1 5-283-0348 


m T 



jAusm’-s. pteAoiMc^ jomped 

TWO CstfZ.Aoe<> l_A*£>T -ceAt . 

Jalen’s Story 

Jalen Bundy, 7, is a model student tor St. Paul's 
AME after-school program. The second grader, 
who was faltering in his reading skills a year 
'go, is now reading on a fourth-grade level. With 
.ne help of a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, Sf. Paul AME Church 
was able to hire additional staff members this 
past year through the Safe Village After-School 
Tutoring and Mentoring Program. They have 
helped improve social and educational skills 
of its children. 

He is now reading at home, and his mother is 
starting to buy him new books. He also practices 
reading In front of his after-school class each 
Wednesday, and it doesn’t make him nervous. 
Thanks to the grant from HHS and the 
Administration of Children and Families, more 
students like Jalen can improve their social and 
educational skills, and more volunteers can be 
recruited and teachers can be hired, through the 
Safe Village program. 


Program Overview 

Safe Village program offers youth a healthy 
alternative to drug, alcohol and tobacco use, 
as well as criminal activity and other high-risk 
behaviors. The free program focuses on reading 
and math materials that will enhance a student's 
academic levels. The program has helped youth 
improve their overall academic achievement and 
develop better social skills. 

Vitals 

Program Manager Kimberly Jackson 
Year Founded 1 872 

Mission evangelism, good stewardship, strong 
preaching and Christian education will be used to 
impact all individuals in Des Moines and surrounding 
areas, regardless of socio-economic, racial and 
educational status 

Funds Will Be Used for capacity building of the 
Trinity Alliance to provide a quality after-school youth 
program 

Annual Budget $320,000 

Organization Size four employees 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund Targeted 

Capacity Building Program grant through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $50,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration one year 
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Compassion at Work 

ir-S DEE. MOINE-E, lA 

St. Paul AME Church 

1 20 f Day St. * Des Moines, I A 503 1 4 
5 1 5-283-0940 • fax 5 1 5-283-0348 


JALEN'S STORY 

Jalen Bundy, 7, is a model student for St. Paul AME Church’s after-school 
program. The second grader, who was faltering in his reading skills a year 
ago, is now reading on a fourth-grade level. With the help of a grant from the 
U S. Department of Health and Human Services, St. Paul AME was able to hire 
additional staff members this past year that have, in turn, helped improve the 
social and educational skills of its children. 

The church’s Safe Village After-School Tutoring and Mentoring Program has 
helped Jalen improve his work through encouragement and creative strategies. 
Jalen says it’s fun for him to learn to read more advanced books. Last year, he 
was reading short stories; now he is reading 60-page chapter books. 

He is now reading at home, and his mother is starting to buy him new books. He 
also practices reading in front of his after-school class each Wednesday, and it 
doesn't make him nervous, -i like to the because it hClpc me 

L.EApi-N A LOT MOF-E, AND l CAN DO MOE-E FON •ETOFF'" he SayS. 

The after-school program also teaches math skills — Jalen is learning how to 
count money and use fractions. They also improve their social skills — Fun 
Fridays allow the children to play games like musical chairs and Jeopardy. 

Jalen is also learning history through the books he loves to read. His favorite 
series, the Magic Tree House, takes a brother and sister back in time which 
teaches Jalen about other countries and cultures such as Egypt. 

Thanks to the HHS grant, St. Paul AME hopes about 100 students like Jalen can 
improve their social and educational skills: more volunteers can be recruited and 
teachers hired through the Safe Village program. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

St. Paul AME applied and received the $50,000 Compassion Capital Fund grant 
in 2003. The one-year funding from HHS and the Administration ot Children and 
Families is designed to help build the capacity of faith-based and community 
organizations and to help them provide increased services to low-income and 
other vulnerable populations. The fund is in response to President Bush’s call for 
a faith-based and community initiative to remove barriers to these organizations 
in applying for federal funds. 
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Debra Carr says when she heard about the grant through local resources, she 
knew it was a perfect fit for St. Paul AME. She knew the churches that partnered 
with St. Paul AME had limited resources as well, and the churches wanted to help 
more at-risk youth while expanding the program, says Carr, director for Economic 
Development at the Institute for Social and Economic Development. 

Carr did not have reservations about working with federal funds; however, St. 

Paul AME members wondered if the funds would benefit the church. They were 
concerned that getting involved with the government might take away some 
religious freedom, but their pastor viewed the grant as an opportunity to expand 
his vision to have the church more involved with the community. 

St. Paul AME is the lead partner in the Trinity Alliance; its goal is to offer at-risk 
youth a healthy alternative to drug, alcohol and tobacco use, criminal activity and 
other high-risk behaviors through its Safe Village program. 

The Safe Village program has an average of 22 children enrolled, and about 1 5 
attend daily. The free program focuses on reading and math materials that will 
enhance a student’s academic levels. The program has helped youth improve 
their overall academic achievement and develop better social skills. The 
program also collaborates wifh the public school system to check up on the 
students’ grades. 

Stephanie Jackson, after-school program director, oversees six trained volunteers 
and a retired teacher who help educate the children in kindergarten through sixth 
grade Monday through Friday from 3-6 p.m. Jackson was a volunteer with the 
program, but grant funds allowed her to work as a part-time employee. Funds 
also helped David Moore become a full-time St. Paul AME youth director, and he 
works hand-in-hand with Jackson. 

The after-school program’s heart is not only to help children become better 
students, but to also give them assurance and love. Carr says that some children 
who come to the program have behavioral issues that must be addressed in 
class. She says the Safe Village program is steadfast in allowing the children to 
change through time. 

Carr's vision is to expand the program's work into the community, -we &euieve 

CHILDREN DO &ETTER IF pARENTE. DO &ETTER. WE WANT TO MODEL 
AND EHArE INFORMATION WITH OTHEF4 To CREATE HOLlETlC WEUU 
&£!NC=| IN OCR COMMUNITY — OPIR I T'JAl.l'T mENTAll~T. FINANCIAL. l.T 
AND pe-f ElCALL-C " 

St. Paul AME is a member of the Trinity Alliance with two other faith-based 
institutions, Bethel AME Church and Kyles AME Zion Church. The Trinity Alliance 
partners with the ISED for consultation, training and fiscal management for 
the CCF project. ISED is a non-profit organization that is providing technical 
assistance to the Trinity Alliance for preparing grants and other reports. Its 
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mission focuses on alleviating poverty and strengthening the social and 
economic well being of individuals and communities. 

Through the grant funds, St. Paul AME has developed staff and volunteer 
position descriptions, and the church now has the capability of checking ail staff 
and volunteers against the child abuse registry The church was also able to see 
what kind of software and hardware it needs for the future, thanks to a technical 
evaluation. Policies are also being established for reporting office data and 
fiscal management. 

The Trinity Alliance, funded through the United Way, established partnerships 
with the Boy Scouts of America and Gatchel Church. A new Boy Scout troop 
will be established that will include a number of youth enrolled in the Safe 
Village program. In addition, Gatchel Church will provide information to their 
congregation regarding programs and services available through Safe Village. 

Staff will continue learning at the Nonprofit Management Institute that offers 
classes to those wanting to start a non-profit business, and the staff will 
participate in the Advanced Youth Development Training. This training will foster 
the understanding of youth dynamics and how to design and deliver effective 
youth programs. The Trinity Alliance also anticipates future partnerships that will 
expand its youth services. 

ST. PAUL AME’S STORY 

St. Paul African Methodist Episcopal Church, founded in 1872, had pioneering 
leaders who encouraged development in Des Moines. Historically, the AME 
church has supported education, entrepreneurship and stewardship. 

Carr says the AME church as a whole has a broader perspective than most. 

"T HE AME Ct-KJf 2 .Ce UA-= uED COMMUNITIES. IN A NOM&EF OF COMMONlT~T 
ISSUES IN WHICH ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT HAS HISTOFICAll-'T &EEN AN 
INTEC=,!2.Al pAfz.T OF Te£ CHOF-CH'S wf 

St. Paul AME has both internal and external ministries that touch both church 
members and the community. Some of the ministries include: 

Bible studies 

Men's and women's ministries 
Couple’s ministry 
Computer classes 
Summer camp programs 
Feeding the homeless 
Urban ministries for the elderly 
Missionary society 
Transportation ministry 
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Peacemaker Family Center 


. ... . Thanks to a $50,000 Compassion 
Capital Fund grant through the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Peacemaker 
Family Center will be able to help 
more children like Roger in 
Miami-Dade County. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN MIAMI, R_ 

Peacemaker Family Center 

i'rinicy Church 

P.O. Box 680820 • 655 NW 1 25th Street • Miami. FL 33 1 68 
305-685-8923 • fax 305-688-9129 • www.peacemakers.com/PM5/main.htm 





ROCqER IMPROVED CqjzAoe^. WITH AFTER- 
SCHOOL, DIRECTOR MEc^AN mArSHS HEL.p 

Roger’s Story 

Roger Boucard, 1 0, used to have an attitude 
problem. He was withdrawn, angry and threw 
'antrums. “I used to hate school," he says. He 
Was making mostly C's and D’s and disliked 
studying. But once he started attending KidCare 
America Afterschool Program in August, his 
demeanor and class performance improved. 
Roger jumped to the top 1 0 in his class at school. 
And he may be placed in the gifted program next 
year. His behavior at home changed too — Roger 
does his chores, has become interested in 
churcti. and is considering attending 
Saturday school. 

The Peacemaker Family Center is committed 
to providing youth with the tools to achieve 
excellence in their lives. Thanks to a $50,000 
Compassion Capital Fund grant through the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Administration for Children and Families, the 
PFC will be able to help more children like Roger 
in Miami-Dade County. 


Program Overview 

The Peacemaker Family Center operates as 
a social service ministry of Trinity Church — a 
42-year old, ethnically-diverse congregation 
with more than 3,100 members. The center has 
helped more than 4,500 low-income, working 
poor, and unemployed families with a variety 
of services including food, clothing, day care 
summer camp, legal services, crisis counseling, 
job readiness training, and housing and utility 
assistance since January 2001 . 

Vitals 

Executive Director Linda Freeman 
Year Founded 1 999 

Mission to serve and mentor individuals 

and families in transitidn 

Funds will be used for capacity building 

Annual Budget $500,000 

Organization Size more than 1 0 full-time and 

34 part-time employees, and 80 part-time volunteers 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund 

through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $50,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration one year 

People Served 5,100 iamiiies; 700 people weekly 
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Compassion at Work 

IN Mt/VMI, FU 

Peacemaker Family Center 

Trinity Church 

P.O. Box 680820 • 655 NW 1 25th Street • Miami, FL 33 1 68 
305-685-8923 • fax 305-688-9129 * www.peacemakers.com/PM5/main.htm 


ROGER’S STORY 

Roger Boucard, 10, used to have an attitude problem. He was withdrawn, angry 
and threw tantrums, n * to mate *ecmool / he says. He was making 
mostly C's and D's and disliked studying. But once he started attending KidCare 
America Afterschool Program in August, his demeanor and class performance 
improved, Roger jumped to the top 10 in his class at school. And he may be 
placed in the gifted program next year, says his mom, Lakeisha Graham, 27. His 
behavior at home changed too — Roger does his chores, has become interested 
in church, and is considering attending Saturday school, -i want to ueafln, 
and i want to ee an 'A' -etodent.' he says. 

A lot of Peacemaker Family Center’s after-school students are high-risk, and 
many have faltering family support systems, says After-School Program Director 
Megan Marsh, Roger came to the after-school program with burdens from the 
past. When he was 2, his father was incarcerated, and he never returned home. 

In August 2000 the boy was in a coma for seven days after he ran across the 
street, and was struck by a truck. His recovery was quick — he attended therapy 
and counseling, and in three months, he was back in school. But the difficulties 
from his childhood remained. 

Roger is one of 32 children who participate in the KidCare America program, 
which features nutritious snacks, computer learning, tutoring, homework 
assistance, sports activities and tine arts enrichment. Roger's mother says that 
she is grateful for the program because it gave Roger the skills he needed to 
become a better student, -thet enow a lot op love and concep-n. the-t 

AuWA-r-E G=,o THE EXTfz-A mu_E IN HEL.piNO, THEM ■EOCCEED," She says. 

The PFC operates as a social service ministry of Trinity Church — a 42-year old, 
ethnically-diverse congregation with more than 3,100 members. The center has 
helped more than 4,500 low-income families with a variety of services including 
food, clothing, day care summer camp, legal services, crisis counseling, job 
readiness training, and housing and utility assistance since January 2001 . 

The center is committed to providing youth with the tools to achieve excellence 
in their lives. Thanks to a Compassion Capital Fund grant through the U.S, 
Department of Health and Human Services and the Administration for Children 
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and Families, the RFC will be able to help more children like Roger. The grant 
will help increase the PFC's capacity to serve the needs more of at-risk youth in 
Miami-Dade County. 

PUTTING THE GRANTTOWORK 

PFC Executive Director Linda Freeman says the grant will give needed support 
to Trinity Church, 'even though cup- cuop.ch i-s uAf«=,e, it cannot 
■& oppop.T the «>ciAl eef-vicee. in oop- commonity,’ says Freeman. 

The church's social service programs sprouted from its benevolence ministry, 
and it grew so fast that it almost overwhelmed the congregation. Freeman knew 
that federal funds could help give Trinity the boost it needed to help a growing 
community, "many non-ppopit-e c=,et o,p/vnt-=> and that'-e how they" 

•EEP-VE THE COMMUNITY". AND WE THOUGHT - WHY CAN T WE COMpETE?" 

says Freeman. 

For the past five years, Freeman and other PFC workers tried to bring the center 
to a level that could compete with other secular programs for federal funds. 

XDC> MArVE' T"v 4£~ FAlT"H-&A'^»ErD 1 OOlc A*~> 

IF I T'^> TO C^PT Fv>T>=>. fevJT THAT’*-. NioT Tf^OP. \T<=> puAlN 

hapd wopk. it'-e vep-y competitive,' says Freeman. Once the PFC got its 
first state-funded program through the Department of Labor, it started building 
partnerships within the community to build stronger social service programs that 
had the capacity to manage Federal funds. 

Freeman says the White House Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
has helped government agencies and the public understand that faith-based 
organizations can receive government funds to provide community social 
services, "when we oiot etapted, thepe wepe many ao,enciee 

THAT WOOED NOT FOND FAlTH-fcA'EEO OPCqANlZ-ATlONE. THEip pociOE-E 
-EAlO THAT FA|TH-&A<EED OPC^ANlZATIONE WOOED &E IN£clc=|l&c£ TO 
AppcY". THE CONCEPT WA-E THAT THEY" COULDN'T po-EEIfecY" ■EUppcY' A 

•eef-vice without mAhinoi it a pehic^ioue actwit-y. " says Freeman, "the 

FAlTH&AEEO INITIATIVE HA-E pEMOVEO 6APPIEP-E 40 THAT WE COULD 
COMPETE FOP FUNDS., ' 

The PFC applied and received the $50,000 Compassion Capital Fund grant in 
2003. The grant will help improve sustainability and integration of comprehensive 
neighborhood services for at-risk youth through Trinity Church, Berry University, 
and River of Life Youth Services, Berry University is involved with Trinity’s Esther 
Project, which targets teen moms and adult women with children who have 
exhausted their public assistance cash benefits. River of Life provides faith- 
based services for the Florida Department of Juvenile Justice; it also provides 
living, detention and residential treatment for at-risk youth. 

Funds will help the three groups improve capacity, sustainability and service 
delivery through donor development and outcome tracking programs. The grant 
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allowed the PFC to become one of six neighborhood resource centers in Miami 
and Dade County. The funds have also allowed Freeman to hire new staff which 
gives her more time to look for look for funds and build partnerships within 
the community. 

PEACEMAKER FAMILY CENTER’S STORY 

The Peacemaker Family Center has served thousands since its beginning in 
1997. The center offers a range of neighborhood-based services and programs. 
Examples are: 

• SunCity Day Camp — In the summer of 2003, SunCity Day Camp ran for five 
weeks with an average of 150 children per day. The majority of the children 
served came from low-income or working-poor families. As a result, Trinity 
Church was able to obtain a grant through the USDA entitled “Miami-Dade 
County Summer Lunch Program.” More than 5,000 lunches were served to 
summer campers and youth staff at no cost in 2003. In the summers of 2000 and 
2001 , Trinity's summer camp program was funded through a contract with South 
Florida Workforce. 

• The Esther Project — In July 2003, Trinity Church launched this ambitious 
social service program in cooperation with Barry University, funded through a 
contract with South Florida Workforce. The program helps at-risk teen moms and 
adult women receive job readiness training, a personal life coach, a part-time job 
with a local business and GED classes. This comprehensive program combines 
the resources available through Trinity Church, Barry University, South Florida 
Workforce, various non-profit organizations and private businesses to eliminate 
barriers welfare-to-work mothers commonly face. 

• Trinity Christian Academy — Trinity Church's on-site 72-slot day care center 
is operated under license with the Florida Department of Children and Families. 
More than 90 percent of the children are low-income voucher recipients. In 
response to community need and feedback, TCA expects to increase its daycare 
slots to 1 50 this year and expand its hours of operation to accommodate 
“second-shift" workers by adopting a 6 a.m. to midnight daycare schedule five 
days a week. 

• Urban Mercy Clinic — Established in 1999, the Urban Mercy Clinic is a free, 
appointment-based primary care clinic operated in partnership with the Christian 
Medical and Dental Society. The center provides primary care and free health 
screenings to about 30 patients each week 

• Peacemakers Food Bank — The Food Bank provides bulk food, hot meals and 
toiletries to community residents in crisis. Trinity Church has been a Farm Share, 
Inc. Distribution Site since 2000. Last year the food bank served the equivalent of 
100,000 meals through its bulk food distribution program and soup kitchen. 
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• KIDS ZONE Children's Ministry & Discovery Reading Club — A free literacy 
program for all children in grades K-5. They are assisted by volunteers and staff 
trained to utilize various engagement methods and instill a love of reading in 
each child. 

• Family Counseling Services/Crisis Counseling Center — The center offers free 
counseling on bereavement, marriage problems, depression, anxiety, conflict 
mediation and pre-marital skills. 
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Salem Leadership Foundation 


A $48,876 Compassion Capital 

Fund grant will help Salem 
Leadership Foundation build 
bridges between secular 
and faith-based community 
organizations 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN “SArL-EM, OfZ-Ec^oN 

Salem Leadership Foundation 

O Box 738-4 • Salem, OR 97303 
503-3 1 5-8924 • fax 503-36 1 -0098 


Pi 



CitfE.£=G=t, A FCtf2-M£(i C^ANCq MEM&ErJZ-, 

DiFECT4i A COMMONlT-f C£NTSp- 

Greg’s Story 

Greg Sjolander was an unusual candidate for 
church leadership. He had tattoos and piercings; 
he used alcohol and drugs. And he was a gang 
member. But that didn't stop his community 
tom trying to get him off the streets and into 
church. Through the help of Salem Leadership 
Foundation, his College Park Metro Church 
started a community center for at-risk youth. 

The former drug user and gang member is now 
the center's director. He also wants to get his 
GED, attend community college and become a 
policeman. "I used to be out there. If I can take 
one person off the streets, that would be the 
happiest day of my life,” he says. 

Thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, SLF will be 
improving its capacity for helping the community. 
SLF plans to develop and operate a menu of 
programs for at-risk youth, involve churches in 
emergency shelter operations, and build a six- 
church coalition for neighborhood programs to 
help more people like Greg in the future. 


Program Overview 

Salem Leadership Foundation is the product of 
cooperative dialogue and vision sharing among 
churches, schools, government agencies, 
the legal system, businesses and community 
organizations. SLF is a catalyst, a collaborator 
and a bridge builder. By linking people, ideas and 
resources, SLF hopes to improve the quality of 
life for kids, families and neighborhoods. 

“Our philosophy is that we are going to help 
the church do this work - the sacred art of 
servanthood. We’ve forgotten how to love our 
neighbor as ourself. We try to activate this,” says 
Sam Skillern, SLF executive director. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Sam Skillern 
Year Founded 1996 

Mission to engage people of faith and good will to 

collaboratively seek Salem’s transformation 

Funds will be used for capacity building 

Annual Budget $165,000 

Organization Size two full-time employees 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund 

through HHS/ACF 

Award Size $48,876 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration one year 

People Served more than 1 ,000 
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Compassion at Work 

IN <SA-LEM, Ofz.&^C>N 

Salem Leadership Foundation 

P O Box 7384 ■ Saiem, OR 97303 
503-3 1 5-8924 • fax : 503-361 -0098 


GREG’S STORY 

Greg Sjolander was an unusual candidate for church leadership. He had tattoos 
and piercings; he used alcohol and drugs. And he was a gang member. But that 
didn't stop his community trom trying to get him off the streets and into church, 

A neighbor invited him to College Park Metro Church. Greg was interested, but 
he didn't know who to trust. His gang was like his family. He'd been shuffled in 
and out of foster homes since age 8. He'd started the drugs and gang activities 
at 1 3, and he wasn't sure who he wanted in his life. 

College Park Metro Church had its eye on the community. Working with Salem 
Leadership Foundation, the church was trying to build a safe harbor for kids 
through opening a community center. The church hoped it could help with Salem 
and Marion County's high per-capita rates for crime, drug use, teen pregnancy 
and homelessness. 


Greg decided to give the church a try, and the church, in turn, saw that he had an 
affinity for leadership. One member saw Greg’s potential and chose him to train 
as an apprentice for the community center, n wanted to pick tho-ee who 

WOULDN'T &E CON-EIDEpLED CONVENTIONAL- L..EAOEp.*E I SAW pACT Hl-E 

m-=Top.-f to the potential, he HAop says Tammy Chatfield. Greg became 
a Christian and considered the church his new family. A year later, he became the 
community center director. 

The center's after-school program offers activities tor about 30 first- through 
eighth-graders each Wednesday. Greg helps them with homework, crafts, group 
games and Bible studies. Greg knows that being involved in his church has given 
him inner peace. He says he used to feel unsafe in the community. But being 
involved in the church, -take-e a lot op wofvhee. and etf-ee-e out op 
m-t head." Greg says. 


The former drug user and gang member now wants to get his GED, attend 
community college and become a policeman. o u-eeo to e>E out thepe. 

IF I CAN TAKE ONE pEF-EON OFF THE "ETtZ-EET *E. THAT WOULD E.E THE 

happie-et oA-r of m-t l ife, ” he says. 


Thanks to a grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 

SLF will be improving its capacity for helping the community. SLF plans to 

UIU 
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develop and operate a menu of programs for at-risk youth, involve churches in 
emergency shelter operations, and build a six-church coalition for neighborhood 
programs. Funds will also help SLF hire new staff members and purchase office 
equipment and office space, SLF has hired Tammy to become its new program 
coordinator, and she hopes she can help more people like Greg in the future. 

SLF's vision statement is that --eauem will ee rue heal-Thie-et 
commumit-v in o( 2 .ec=|QN - a ciT~r of -En/vt-oM The organization’s mission 
statement and methodology are -to ENt=,A,t,E pEopuE of faith and o,ood 

WIUL. TO COLl_A&Ofz.ATIVEL-r EEEE THE ClT-f Tf=-AN-&FO(z-MATION &-f 
OOMM*JNtTtE^> OF T OC^tT tHE-fZ- WITH C-OMMvJNtT lE'E* 

OF NEED. OOPS- ADVoCAOf THE TAbuE^ OF pO'WEF- TO THE 

OF pAiN. ” 

The foundation focuses on inter-denomination relations, racial reconciliation, 
homelessness and housing, empowering the powerless, children and family 
health, and neighborhood revitalization. 

It’s well known that Salem is a wonderful place to live and work. Less publicized 
is that Salem is a magnet for people in need. For more than 120 years, the 
Oregon constitution required that all institutions for care and incarceration 
be located in Salem and Marion County. Today it struggles with crime, drugs, 
gang activity and teen pregnancies. The area ranks as one of the highest in 
methamphetamine production and distribution, and nearly 3,000 school kids 
are homeless. 

SLF is the product of cooperative dialogue and vision sharing among churches, 
schools, government agencies, the legal system, businesses and community 
organizations. SLF is a catalyst, a collaborator and a bridge builder. By linking 
people, ideas and resources, SLF hopes to improve the quality of life for kids, 
families and neighborhoods. 

"OOFS. pHILO-iopH-T THAT WE ApE CqOlNCs, To HEup THE CHURCH DO THI-E 
\NOf2-K - THE EAC p-ED Ap,T OF 'SEpWANTHOOD. WE’VE FOF ROTTEN HGVJ 
TO LOVE OvJF- N&c^H&Ofz. AO oOfz.'EEuF. w£ TO ACTIVATE THI<S/ Says 

Sam Skillern, SLF executive director. 

PUTTING THE GRANT TO WORK 

In 2003, SLF applied and received a $48,876 one-year, Compassion Capital 
Fund grant. The CCF helps faith-based and community groups build capacity 
and improve their ability to provide social services to the needy. The funds were 
used to hire Tammy who will help facilitate group meetings, help churches run 
consistent programs, conduct background checks on volunteers, and help with 
training, fundraising, and facilitating community meetings. A part-time person will 
also be hired for clerical work. The money will also help SLF attain larger offices 
and purchase more computers and telephones. It also buys technical assistance 
from other organizations for accounting and recording information. 


Fh/ipoWEpMlNCq AmEP-iCA^ c^pAG>G>P-OC>T 
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Grant funds will also help develop a partnership of Salem-area churches to 
establish the CaN Centers Project. The CaN Centers will provide a community- 
based venue for after-school programs, mentoring and tutoring, sports 
programs, job training activities, and ESL, GED and parenting classes. SLF will 
also help the CaN partners access resources, assess program priorities, and 
develop strategies to sustain the program operations. SLF then plans to involve 
four of the CaN Centers in its Interfaith Hospitality Network emergency shelter 
operations for homeless families. Funds will also be used to develop and operate 
a menu of programs that engage at least 400 at-risk youth in leisure, skill- 
building, and educational activities. 

Skillern says he has been familiar with the White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives for some time. Skillern was looking for an open attitude 
of collaboration between the government and faith-based organizations that 
fit in with SLF's mission. A White House Office of Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives conference in Portland sparked Skillern’s interest in applying for 
federal funding. 

"I ADMIT \ WA"~» A t_lTTl_F vJN'-aJF-E IT OJfZ- C^OVEfZ-NMENT SNA'S EM&fZ-AONC^ 
TUI'S OF- IF IT SNA'S A Vl'SlON OF A FEW pEopt—E. I WAS. WATCMlNc^ TO S>EE 

if THfe was feal-l-t em&eodeo of- jo-et a peii_o-&opH-f', " Skillern says. 

He learned the concept of faith-based initiatives was understood, well thought 
out, and well articulated. "people had iNreF.NA1_12.eD and accepted 

THI-E CONCEPT. IT MOVED vJ"E FOFwA(ZD TO MEET OTHER- pEOpuE, AND 
IT CqAVE O-E MOF-E CONFIDENCE THAT IF VVE WENT FOR IT. IT WOdl_D &E 
■SOMETHIN^ CqOOD. " 

Skillern believes the faith community is the greatest under-tapped resource in 
most American cities. The foundation believes decades of disdain between 
people from the church and state created a gap between community needs 
and church resources. SLF works to bridge that gap with innovative, powerful 
collaborations. People of faith can serve without proselytizing; churches can 
be assets without force-feeding religion. The result is a dynamically changed 
landscape of cooperation and results. 

SALEM LEADERSHIP FOUNDATION’S STORY 

SLF is part of the Leadership Foundations of America, a network of local, 
multi-city initiatives dedicated to the physical and spiritual transformation of 
communities. The Leadership Foundations of America is a faith-based network of 
local leadership foundations that: 

• Build bridges and working relationships across a city's faith leaders, 
congregations, and ministries to improve the lives of the poor, vulnerable, 
and marginalized, 

• Develop joint initiatives that rebuild lives and neighborhoods. 
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• Build the capacity of leaders and groups to bring larger-scale 
community renewal. 

Leadership Foundations of America was established in 1993 and has more than 
30 foundations throughout the nation, including Pittsburgh, Memphis, Fresno, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma and Dallas. Foundation members and local partners 
have helped millions of people by working with the community to build literacy 
programs, housing, employment, self-sustaining businesses, health care, food 
programs, mentoring, drug and alcohol rehabilitation centers, and more. 

SLF, established in 1996, has helped its community with the following programs: 

• Church volunteers are the backbones of Fantastic Fridays and Reading 
Buddies, which have pioneered more after-school and literacy programs at local 
elementary schools serving nearly 1 ,000 at-risk students. 

• A group of 25 churches and 600 volunteers have banded together to provide 
emergency shelter, permanent housing, and employment information for 
homeless families inside churches through the Interfaith Hospitality Network. 

• SLF also raises resources for a variety of community initiatives. In the center's 
first five years of operation, it helped secure more than $2.75 million for others. 
That is a sixfold return on the donations SLF received to support its program. 

• The foundation partners in the coalition-building effort led by the county 
commissioner to join the faith, government, schools and law enforcement 
communities. "Reach the Culture" reaches out to youth who are at risk of drug 
use, dropping out, criminal behavior and gangs. A major faith-based mentoring 
program is in the works. 

• SLF served as a founding member of Family Building Blocks, a child abuse/ 
neglect program that ensures a child's safety and keeps families together. 

• Active advocate for Capital Park Wesleyan's community center. This church’s 
leadership sparked a renewal movement in Salem’s highest crime neighborhood. 
Crime was up 28 percent in 1997, but is now down 25 percent since the center 
opened. SLF is now working to support 10 other Churches as Neighborhood 
Centers based on the Capital Park model. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

tisj H/VR-VF-f", IL 

Family Christian Health Center 


A three-year $649,707 grant from 

•S® the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services will help a local 
health clinic expand its services 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN MApWE'-f', tu 

Family Christian Health Center 

5620 South Wood St. • Harvey, IL 60426 
708-596-5 I 77 • drtom@familychc.org 


jgi ^NApSt-tOT 


Jamie’s Story 

Jamie Deipino was unemployed and lived on 
public aid when she got sick with the flu in 
1 997. A physician referral service directed her 
to a small facility in Markham, IL. Dr. Lisa Green 
treated her sore throat, and the two quickly 
formed a bond. She was so impressed with 
Green’s insight, that she and her family have 
been patients for the last eight years. "From 
that moment on, I never left her. I felt at peace 
when I was in her office," Jamie says. While 
at the Family Christian Health Center, Green 
diagnosed Jamie with an allergic reaction 
to sulfa gasses in well water that she was 
drinking — a feat that the city hospital couldn't 
diagnose. Jamie had gone to the emergency 
room swollen “like a balloon," and the doctors 
couldn't help her. But Green noted the allergic 
reaction to the water. Green has a master's 
degree in public health as well as her MD. so 
she is familiar with the community and its health 
hazards, says Jamie. Now Jamie is a nurse and 
her 8-year old son wants to be a doctor "just 
like Dr. Green." 


Program Overview 

The Family Christian Health Center is a 
nonprofit, tax-exempt corporation with the 
mission to provide primary health care to 
residents of the greater Harvey area regardless 
of income. Consistent with the community's 
socioeconomic profile, approximately 80 
percent of FCHC patients are on Medicaid. 

The physicians and staff are committed to not 
only providing high quality health care to this 
population, but also to providing health care in 
a manner that respects an individual’s dignity. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Dr. William Crevier 
Year Founded 2000 

Mission to provide quality care regardless 
of an individual's ability to pay 
Annual Budget $1 .5 million 
Organization Size 1 7 full-time employees 
Program Grant New Start Community Health 
Center Grant through HHS/HRSA 
Award Size $649,707 
Award Date 2003 

Funds Will Be Used to expand FCHC’s 

medical services 

Project Duration three years 
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Compassion at Work 

IN MApVef, IL 

Family Christian Health Center 

1 5620 South Wood St. • Harvey. IL 60426 
708-596-5177 - drtom@famiiychc.org 


JAMIE’S STORY 

Jamie Delpino was unemployed and lived on public aid when she got the flu in 
1997. A physician referral service directed her to a small facility in Markham, IL, 
where Dr. Lisa Green treated her sore throat, and the two quickly formed a bond, 

"■EOMETHiNCH A&OOT HEP pEPEONAl ITT CLICKED WITH MINTS. -TOO CAN 
J- jCT' TALK TO HEP FOP HOOPE- A&OvJT AN-TTHINC^ AND EVEp-y T HINC h " 

says Jamie. She observed Green’s positive demeanor and keen perception 
of patients and their illnesses. Her ability to easily communicate and respect 
a patient despite their economic status was also a plus for Jamie. She was so 
impressed with Green's insight that she and her family have been patients for the 
last eight years. 

“PPOM THAT MOMENT ON, I NEVEP LETT HEP. I PELT AT pEACE WHEN I 

vjao in hep oppice," Jamie says, we wopkeo with plEnt-t op doctope 

OVEP THE TEApO, AND CHE'-fe THE &E-ET. ' 

Since that time, Green diagnosed Jamie at the Family Christian Health Center 
with an allergic reaction to sulfa gasses from well water she drank — a feat that 
the city hospital couldn't diagnose. Jamie went to the emergency room swollen 
“like a balloon." Her hands blew up like a rubber glove, her knees were four 
times its regular size, and she could barely walk. The ER doctors couldn’t help, 
but Green did. She prescribed a steroid, and within a few days, Jamie was well. 
Green has a master’s degree in public health as well as her MD, and she is 
familiar with the community and its health hazards, adds Jamie. 

Green sent Jamie immediately to the hospital when symptoms of a heart attack 
arose this year. The emergency was culled when physicians said that the incident 
was stress-related rather than a heart attack. The FCHC has prayed for Jamie’s 
mother during a physical emergency. Green even recommended a book that 
helped Jamie’s family during a troubled time. She now keeps the book on her 
bedside table for encouragement. 

Now Jamie is a nurse, and her 8-year old son wants to be a doctor ■ j vet like 

Dp. C^PEEN " 


Now more like Jamie can receive quality care through the FCHC. A new grant 
from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and the Health 
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Resources and Services Administration will help the medical center build a larger 
facility to treat more patients and to add more staff. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

FCHC officials applied and received the New Start Community Health Center 
Grant in 2003. Executive Director Dr. William Crevier heard about the $649,707 
three-year grant through the Illinois Primary Health Care Association and two 
local health centers that had become grantees. Crevier saw the success that 
the centers had with the federal funds, and FCHC decided to study the 
grant's provisions. 

FCHC doctors were concerned receiving direct federal funds would compromise 
the center's mission. Crevier then learned grant recipients can not use 
federal money for any religious activities, 'we felt we woolon't &e 

COMpfZ-OMI‘=»INiC=j VJtHA-T VC WJEjZ-E OCMNC^. VC CO-JUD 1Ul_ COMMOMlCATE 
CLOD 'S UOC TO pEOpl_E WlTMOOT NE£=iuECTtNC=j AN OppOFzTONlT'T TO 

EXpANo <=eiz.s hcee Fopz. O'jfz. c-ommvjn i t " says Crevier. 

"iT'E Tj2-ErvENDO*JE. VC Af2-E c^OlNc^ To EE A&uE TO ‘EEpWE MOp-E 
pEopuE. ITE> G^OINC^ TO &E pOElTlVE. VC WOvJuDN'T &E A&uE TO OO 
WMAT WE Ajz-E DO»NC=t fZ-IG^MT NOW >P \T '•AiEp-EN'T EOfz. THE c^P-ANT," 

says Crevier. 

The health center's grant is one ot 100 new access point awards granted in 
2003 totaling nearly $1 1 million to help communities provide comprehensive 
health care services to an estimated 150,000 people, including many without 
health insurance. 

The grants continue President Bush’s five-year initiative to expand health centers. 
Launched in 2002, the initiative will add 1 ,200 new and expanded health center 
sites across the nation and increase the number ot people served annually from 
about 10 million to 16 million by 2006, 

HRSA manages the Consolidated Health Centers Program, which funds a 
national network ot community health centers, migrant health centers, health care 
for the homeless centers and public housing primary care centers. 

The grant allowed the center to develop 21 ,000 square feet of space to serve 
20,000 patients annually. Officials hope the new center will be completed by 
September 2004, The grant funds allow the center to increase its primary care, 
obstetrical/gynecologic and mental health services. It will also add on-site 
dental services. An on-site social worker will be added to assist the uninsured 
and impoverished in accessing care. Language barriers will be addressed by 
additional bilingual staff. The center will also be able to offer health and nutrition 
counseling as well as transportation services. FCHC will hire a new administration 
assistant and a chief financial officer to help enhance the program. 

The majority of FCHC's patients are young women and children like Jamie 
and her son. Services for pediatric patients include well and sick child care, 
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immunizations, screening for lead levels, tuberculosis, sickle cell disease, 
hearing and vision screening, and development assessment. 

FAMILY CHRISTIAN HEALTH CENTER’S STORY 

FCHC is the largest non-profit outpatient community health center in the Harvey 
area dedicated to the health needs ot the poor. Its physicians have served the 
community for more than six years; they are well known for the quality of care 
and the degree of compassion they provide to their patients. Consistent with 
the community’s socioeconomic profile, approximately 80 percent of FCHC's 
patients are on Medicaid. The physicians and staff are committed to not only 
providing high quality health care to this population, but also to providing health 
care in a manner that respects an individual's dignity. 

Five years ago, a handful of doctors met to discuss the community's medical 
needs. The doctors had been working with underserved people and were drawn 
by what the Bible teaches about taking care of the poor, in the fall of 1999, they 
started planning the creation of the FCHC. Nearby Ingalls Hospital indicated 
interest in providing financial support, and several grant proposals helped 
establish the FCHC, which opened in 2000. With the help of the Illinois Primary 
Health Care Association and others, the center was granted Federal Quality 
Health Center status the same year. This enabled FCHC to create a funding plan 
to stimulate growth. 

FCHC's patient base is about 6,500 to 7,000, and it had approximately 12,500 
patient visits its first year. Of these patients, 80 percent are either medically 
indigent or on Medicaid, and about 63 percent are impoverished. All patients 
are seen, regardless of their ability to pay, and FCHC has a sliding-fee scale to 
address the needs of the uninsured. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN pEfZ-T H Am&OY, NJ 

Jewish Renaissance Medical Center 


- Through 2002 and 2003, the 
medical center has received more 
than $1 .2 million in grant funds to 
provide medical services for the 
uninsured and underserved in 
Perth Amboy. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

pEp-TM A-Mfecr-f, NJ 

lewish Renaissance Medical Center 

49 Kearny Avenue • Perth Amboy, Nj 0886 1 
732-324-21 14 ♦ fax 732-324-0256 • www.jrfmed.org 


|g| 



Jl&MG FO'JNDEfZ. Oft. AuAN Ce^OLCPSsMlTi-t 
AND pATlENT IL-L-A 

Alejandrina and Lourdes’ Story 

When Alejandrina Santiago retired, she lost her 
medical insurance. Her primary care physician 
didn't accept Medicare, and she was without 
medical help. Alejandrina’s daughter, Lourdes Ilia, 
a single mom and a diabetic, also had difficulty 
retting proper medical care. 

Alejandrina and Lourdes credit the Jewish 
Renaissance Medical Center for helping them 
during their time of need. The medical center 
has improved the family's quality of life, says 
Lourdes. She was so impressed with the medical 
center that she obtained a job as the community 
outreach director for an affiliate organization, 
and she began taking her teen-aged daughter 
Alejandrina Riggins for regular checkups. 

Through 2002 and 2003, the Jewish Renaissance 
Medical Center has received $1,258,333 from 
the Community Health Center grant through the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services' 
Health Resources and Services Administration. 
The funds will help others like Lourdes and her 
mother receive quality health care. 


Program Overview 

The JRMC in Perth Amboy, NJ, is a non-profit, 
non-sectarian organization founded by individuals 
compelled to act upon the teachings of the 
Jewish faith. The JRMC believes, as citizens in 
a democratic society, that they must respond 
to the needs of their neighbors and share their 
talents and resources. The JRMC is committed to 
helping families, which are the basic unit of 
our society. 

The medical center was one of the first faith- 
based community health centers to receive 
funding since President Bush launched his Faith- 
Based and Community Initiative. The center is 
devoted to providing primary care services to the 
community without regard to race, ethnicity, 
or income. 

Vitals 

Founder Dr Alan Goldsmith 

Year Founded 2001 

Mission to provide access to 

the medically needy and indigent 

Funds will be used to help establish a new 

medical center and provide care for the 

uninsured and underserved 

Annual Budget $1 ,700,000 

Organization Size 100 

Program Grant Community Health Center 

grant through HHS/HRSA 

Award Size $1 ,258,333 

Award Date 2002-2003 

Project Duration 23 months 

People Served 20,000 
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Compassion at Work 

p£=f z -'T H AM&OY, N_J 

Jewish Renaissance Medical Center 

1 49 Kearny Avenue * Perth Amboy, Nj 0886 1 
732-324-21 14 • fax 732-324-0256 * www.jrfmed.org 


ALEJANDRINAAND LOURDES' STORY 

When Alejandrina Santiago retired, she lost her medical insurance. Her primary 
care physician didn't accept Medicare, and she was without medical help. 
Alejandrina’s daughter, Lourdes Ilia, a single mom and a diabetic, also had 
difficulty getting proper medical care. 

Alejandrina and Lourdes credit the Jewish Renaissance Medical Center for 
helping them during their time of need. The medical center has improved the 
family's quality of life, says Lourdes. She credits Dr. Melanie Fleischmann with 
helping her and her mother gain mental and physical strength. Lourdes and her 
doctor have developed a close bond — she tells the doctor about her troubles 
meeting her daughter's college tinancial needs, and the doctor is always a phone 
call away in emergencies. 

Lourdes was so impressed with the medical center that she obtained a job as 
the community outreach director with an affiliate organization. She now helps 
female single parents find childcare and housing resources through Women of 
Nobility. Through the program An Answer for You, she helps teenagers talk about 
family and relationship problems. She also helps the center provide housing, 
transportation, support groups, and medical supervision to those with HIV. 

Lourdes has seen great improvements in her health since becoming a JRMC 
patient. Her HMO required too many referrals when she was severely ill - by the 
time she saw a specialist, the sugar content in her blood would rise to more than 
twice her normal level. She got headaches, became dizzy, thirsty and fatigued. 
She was unable to work. If left unchecked, Lourdes’ kidneys would become 
damaged, A nurse practitioner at her childcare office told her about the JRMC 
in Perth Amboy, NJ, a facility devoted to providing primary health care to the 
underserved and uninsured without regard to race, ethnicity, or income. 

Lourdes was delighted to find that her wait time to see primary care physician Dr. 
Fleischmann was minimal. When her diabetes symptoms flared, the center took 
two days or less to get her to a specialist. As a result, Lourdes' health stabilized. 
She was so impressed with the center that she began taking her teen-aged 
daughter Alejandrina Riggins for regular checkups. 
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Through 2002 and 2003, the JRMC has received $1 ,258,333 from the Community 
Health Center grant through the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services’ 
Health Resources and Services Administration The funds will help others like 
Alejandrina and Lourdes receive quality health care. 

GETTING THE GRANT 

The JRMC was one of the first faith-based community health centers to receive 
funding since President Bush launched his Faith-Based and Community Initiative, 
The JRMC was selected by HRSA as one of 10 agencies in the country to 
conduct a “social reconnaissance” program to investigate the delivery of primary 
health care and decrease disparities due to race, socio-economic status and 
ethnicity in Perth Amboy and its neighboring communities. This program was a 
response to the HHS goal of providing 100 percent access to healthcare with 
zero percent disparities. 

This "social reconnaissance” revealed the need to establish a healthcare center 
in Perth Amboy. Dr. Alan Goldsmith knew there was a tremendous need for health 
care in the Perth Amboy community because about 40 percent are uninsured 
and 45 percent are Medicaid recipients. Goldsmith worked with his staff to 
establish that Perth Amboy was a medically underserved population, which is the 
first step in creating a community health center. 

When the center opened in 2002, it was small and limited in its ability to help 
patients in all areas of health. As a result, Goldsmith applied for the Community 
Health Center grant in hopes of expanding the types of medical care those in 
the community received, "we wanted to etapt with a hio=,h-qoaliT'T 
health c.ape one -ETop ewop," says Goldsmith. 

As a faith-based organization, Goldsmith knew that it would be difficult to receive 
federal funding. He felt that most grants were given to large-capacity hospitals. 
His organization operated on a small budget and a small staff. 

But Goldsmith knew that President Bush's Faith-Based and Community Initiative 
helped groups like his receive federal funding, it opened the doop to o-s. 

THAT WM, NEVEP opENEO &EFOPE, IT o, AVE vl^> AN EQUAL oppOPTONlT-f 
FOP FONOINOi AND THE oppopTONlTT" TO &E ON AN EQUAL- &A«.I-S> WITH 
OTHEP HO-EpiTALE. AND OPCqANlZATlON-E, " SayS Goldsmith. 

When applying for the grant, Goldsmith knew he had to overcome the stigma that 
some incorrectly thought the Jewish Renaissance Medical Center only helped 
Jewish people. The center reflects the community's diversity with Latino, African 
American, Caucasian, and other races comprising its medical staff and board 
of directors. 
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Goldsmith believes his center has a different mission than most. "althooc=,h 

WE All WANT TO CqlVE TOE &E^=T HEALTH CAp-E, THEP-E l-E A TEEpEp 
MEANING^ IN THE ETAFP WE J-HJZ-E. c=jOD WANT'S vJS TO tHEup OvJE NElG^M&Op- 
ANO LCWE OvJP- NEIC^M&OP-, AND THAT'S WHAT OvJfZ- MISSION peAuuT IS," 

he says. 

ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE GRANT 

With the help of HHS and HRSA, the center will expand to a $2 million state of the 
art medical facility next year. One half of the four-story 40,000 square-foot center 
will provide primary care services such as dental, pediatrics, internal medicine, 
geriatrics, OBGYN, and mental health services. A lab, pharmacy, and X-ray center 
will also allow patients to have most of their medical needs quickly met on site. 

Specialists will lease the center's other half so the primary care physicians can 
refer patients to specialists within the same building. Goldsmith plans to house 
a rehabilitation center and to provide ancillary services such as a cardiologist, 
urologist, ENT, podiatrist, chiropractor, epidemiologist and MRI equipment. 

Before the JRMC received the HHS grant, it had one doctor and nurse 
practitioner who worked 12 hours a day, six days a week and saw about 5,000 
patients a year. Goldsmith hopes the new center's 100 employees will serve 
20,000 patients with 80,000 visits annually. 

The grant helps provide funds for current staff members, lab work, X-rays, rent, 
medical equipment and insurance. Funds also helped purchase the new $2 
million center and the $5 million for refurbishment and medical equipment. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN MEMPHIS, TN 

Christ Community Health Services 


Thanks to a $650,000 grant 
through the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 
and the Health Resources and 
Services Administration, the 
center can expand its medical 
program to serve more low- 
income and uninsured patients. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN MEMPHIS TN 

Christ Community Health Services 

953 Broad Avenue • Memphis.TN 38112 
901-260-8500 • fax 901-260-8599 


gsi CoNiA-pC.MOT’ 



COMMvMlT~r pfRCWtOE-S CApsE TO 
L-EONA MApt.^»-»Al_U- AND HEfR DAOC^HTEpt- NIUlTA 

Leona’s Story 

Leona Marshall had no insurance and could 
not hold down a job when she came to Christ 
Community Health Services to find help for her 
special-needs daughter Nikita. The 25-year-old 
s developmental^ delayed and displays 
autistic behavior. 

The last doctor Leona saw didn’t seem concerned 
when Nikita developed polyps in her sinuses and 
she had difficulty breathing. But Christ Community 
took Nikita's condition seriously and immediately 
referred her to a specialist for surgery. The center 
has also helped Leona with her own well being. 
Medical workers found a cyst and a lump in her 
breasts which were quickly removed. 

Thanks to a grant through the U S. Department 
of Health and Human Services and the Health 
Resources and Services Administration, Christ 
Community can take care of more patients like 
Nikita and Leona. The $650,000 three-year grant 
will help expand the center's medical program to 
serve more low-income and uninsured patients 
in Memphis. 


Program Overview 

Christ Community Health Services is a Christian 
community-based health services program 
that provides more than 24,000 patient visits 
annually to Memphis residents in two inner-city 
neighborhoods. Christ Community’s hope is 
that by providing disease prevention and health 
education to the most medically underserved 
population in their city, they can reduce the 
differences in health status among their city's 
residents. In addition, by keeping churches 
informed of health events in the community, 
providing churches with health screenings, and 
establishing linkages between the local churches 
and Memphis' healthcare agencies, they can 
improve overall access to health care. 

Vitals 

Executive Director Burt Waller 
Year Founded 1 995 

Mission Improve the health status of the medically 
underserved 

Funds Will Be Used help increase the number of 
patients served 

Annual Budget $3,475,000 in unaudited expenditures 

Number of Staff 85 

Program Grant New Delivery Sites and New Starts 

in Programs funded under The Heaith Centers 

Consolidation Act 

Award Size $650,000 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration three years 

People Served more than 20,000 
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Compassion at Work 

IN TN 

Christ Community Health Services 

2953 Broad Avenue • Memphis.TN 38112 
90 1 -260-8500 • fax 90 1 -260-8599 


LEONA’S STORY 

Leona Marshall had been living in Memphis, TN, for eight years with no luck in 
finding good medical care for her special needs daughter. The divorced mother 
of four had no insurance and could not hold down a job while she took care of 
Nikita, Born with an umbilical cord wrapped around her neck, the now 25-year- 
old is developmentally delayed, displays autistic behavior, and often becomes 
aggressive when frightened. 

The last doctor Leona saw didn’t seem concerned when Nikita developed 
polyps in her sinuses and she had difficulty breathing. The doctor was slow 
to refer her to a specialist, and Nikita wound up in the emergency room for a 
related illness. The physician then declined to continue treating Nikita due to her 
behavioral problems. 

Leona says many physicians don't know how to deal with her daughter’s illness. 

But she believes the faith-based Christ Community Health Services is the 
exception, and Nikita has responded positively to the medical staff, "^me likee 

THE CLINIC. -=*46 LIKEE THE DOCTOR THAT -SEE MEfs &ECA-JEE TME-T 

tp-eat weia like eme’e a i+jman EeiNcv’ says Leona. 

The two found the center through a national health network referral. Christ 
Community took Nikita’s condition seriously and immediately referred her to 
a specialist for surgery. thank c^oo we pound th ie clinic because 
thet ap-e meetino, hep. neeoe," says Leona. And the center continues to 
care for Nikita’s well being by monitoring her progress through repeated visits 
and CAT scans 

Thanks to a grant through the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
and the Health Resources and Services Administration, Christ Community can 
take care of more patients like Nikita and Leona. The $650,000 three-year grant 
will help expand the center’s medical program to serve more low-income and 
uninsured patients in Memphis, 

Christ Community, a Christian, community-based health services program, is 
using the grant to help Memphis residents in two inner-city neighborhoods. Christ 
Community's hope is that by providing disease prevention and health 

ill 
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education to the most medically underserved population in their city, the center 
can reduce the differences in health status among city residents. 

The center has helped Leona with her own well being. A breast exam at the clinic 
showed that Leona was in good health. But a practitioner insisted on a second 
mammogram and found a lump in her left breast. Leona was then referred for 
surgery, and her new doctor found a cyst in her right breast. Both abnormalities 
were quickly removed. Leona credits her rapport with the doctors for the quick 
analysis and treatment. 

Leona continues to take care of Nikita while she struggles with her own health. 
Because she is the primary caretaker for her daughter, Leona cannot work full 
time to obtain a job with benefits. Christ Community is now trying to find a day 
program for Nikita which will give her mother time to find a full-time job. 

Finding financial relief while maintaining high-quality medical care is a slow 
process for the mother and daughter. But thanks to Christ Community, 'the-t 
afe wop-jcimcs, with me and ape concspned/ says Leona. And that’s all the 
encouragement she needs to achieve her goals. 

ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE GRANT 

In 2003, the center applied and received a New Delivery Sites and New Starts in 
Programs grant funded under The Health Centers Consolidation Act. The grant, 
awarded through the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and the 
Health Resources and Services Administration, is intended to provide additional 
funding to serve uninsured or low-income patients. 

The grant is allowing Christ Community to sustain its ability to serve more 
patients. When Executive Director Burt Waller applied for the grant, his goal 
was to add more doctors and nurse practitioners to its three health centers in 
downtown Memphis, thus attracting more patients. At the time Waller applied for 
the grant, the clinics had 35,000 primary care visits and wanted to increase that 
number to 48,900. In the grant’s first year alone, Christ Community will exceed 
those goals by 10 percent in visits and individuals served. 

Funds will also improve Christ Community facilities, such as adding prenatal care 
equipment and acquiring more nurses and clerks. The first of the three centers, 
the Third Street clinic, is undergoing renovations thanks to the grant funding. 

Third Street offers services such as internal and family medicine, pediatrics, 
obstetrics, and dentistry, as well as all centralized management and financial 
functions. Expanding the center’s medical records office and moving physicians' 
offices to another location will create more space for patient care. 

The success in increasing the number of patient visits creates a challenge, 
says Waller. Christ Community struggles to recruit new physicians to handle 
the greater patient load. Waller admits that it takes a special type of physician 
to devote time to the center. They must give up a more lucrative career to treat 
those who live in one of the city's poorest areas. It is often difficult to find those 
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who feel called to enter into this ministry, says Waller. But those that do join the 
clinic's staff find satisfaction in caring for the underprivileged. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

Waller was attracted to the HRSA grant because it could help the center become 
more self sufficient, 'we’ve auwa-t-e operated financiAl-l-T on the edc=,e 

- T WEFE HAVE &EEN OCCACIONC WHEN WE DIDN'T L-NOW mow WE WEFE 
c=,OINO| TO EvJFVWE FINANClAL-L-T. C^OD pFOVIOEO FOF OOF NEEDE. EaJT 
WE WAVE A DEE.IFE TO C^FOW AND TO -S.EFVE MOFE pEopi_E, -EO TWE 
o,FANT &ECAME TWE MECWAN1E.M TWAT WE WEF E CONVINCED WOO_D 
•eo'Etain oofe.el.ve-e mofe Foi_i_'f/ says Waller. 

When Waller contemplated applying for the grant, he was concerned about his 
organization's faith-based status. He didn't know if Christ Community could 
be faithful to its mission to provide health care to the underserved Memphis 
community and at the same time be a governmental grant recipient. Once Waller 
talked to other faith-based organizations that received funding through the same 
grant, he was convinced that Christ Community could maintain its religious status 
while receiving funds. 

"T WEFE WAE NOTWINCq IN TWE o,fANT TWAT WOOI_D pFEVENT OE 
FFOM DOINCq WWAT WE FELT CALLED TO DO. AO A FAITW-&A-EEO 
OFOqANlZATION. OvJF AppFoACW !■=, TO &OIL.D FELATlON-EWip-E WITW 
PATIENTS OVEF TIME, AND OOT OF TWO-EE FEL_ATION-EWip-E WE CAN 

foco-s. on tweif emotional, and -epifiToAl. needs, a-e wei_i_ a-e 

pWT E iCAL- WE DIDN’T FIND ANTTWINO, IN TWE o,fANT TWAT WAE. 

incompatible to twat," says Waller. 

Waller first heard of the grant through the Tennessee Primary Care Association, 
of which Christ Community is a member. The association's executive director 
said the grant would match Christ Community's needs. The White House Office 
of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives also encouraged Waller to apply and 
write a high-quality, competitive grant. Networking through the Christian Medical 
and Dental Association, Christian Community Health Fellowship, and Lawndale 
Christian Health Center in Chicago helped Waller understand the grant's 
provisions. A workshop conducted by the National Association of Community 
Health Centers in New Orleans helped Waller understand the nuances of writing 
a successful grant application. As a result, Christ Community created such an 
outstanding proposal that the center received the grant after its first application. 

THE CENTER'S STORY 

Christ Community provides Christ-centered community-based quality care 
to some of Ihe least served neighborhoods of Memphis. The center began 
operations in southwest Memphis in September 1995 with four physicians. Since 
that time the provider staff has grown to 50 employees serving more than 
20,000 patients. 
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The center establishes long-term relationships in disadvantaged neighborhoods 
where essentially no other healthcare providers are located. Christ Community 
serves all who enter the clinics, regardless of race, language, religion, or job 
status by dealing with the physical, emotional, and spiritual wholeness of the 
patients. Medical services include prenatal and obstetrical care, pediatrics, and 
adult primary care through physicians board-certified in family medicine, internal 
medicine, and pediatrics. 

Christ Community uses some of its $3.4 million in expenditures to help 
coordinate programs which seek to enhance the health of the urban 
neighborhoods served. Chief among them is Memphis Healthy Churches 
program, a project run jointly with Baptist Memorial Health Care Foundation. 
Memphis Healthy Churches involves lay volunteer health representatives in a 
variety of health outreach programs targeted at their peers in the context of 
their own churches. More than 70 churches have been involved in a variety of 
activities, and they meet regularly to share ideas and gather new information that 
might increase the health of their congregations. 

The center’s Safe Against Sexual Assault outreach program builds collaborative 
relationships between churches and governmental agencies in addressing this 
significant community health issue in the city’s high-crime neighborhoods. 

An abstinence training program is also being implemented for teens. Christ 
Community providers see a large number of sexually transmitted disease cases 
and teen pregnancies each year. Christ Community hopes the abstinence 
training program will show a decrease of as much as 50 percent in teen 
pregnancies with those involved. 

An economically reproducible model for medical care to the urban poor is 
also one of the center's goals. The model includes: a revenue stream primarily 
dependent on TennCare (Tennessee’s version of Medicaid): physicians who 
view their work as ministry, thus working for a fraction of what they would earn 
elsewhere; inexpensive inner-city real estate; and philanthropic support for 
ministry and outreach projects, capital, and equipment. 

Collections from services provided to patients represent 75 percent of cash 
flow. The remaining funds are derived from grants and donations. The Assisi 
Foundation, LHS Inc., and the Baptist Health Care Foundation, as well as 
numerous individuals and other foundations have provided major financial 
support for capital and equipment, ministry projects and indigent care. 

Christ Community receives philanthropic support from corporations, foundations, 
churches and individuals. Its 10-member board is comprised of individuals who 
live or work in the neighborhoods served by the center, individuals from the 
church, and donor supporters. The majority of the board includes both African- 
Americans and Latinos; all are Christians and are active in their own churches. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN pHIL-ADS-pt-UAv pA- 
Esperanza Health Center 


= A $468,224 renewable grant 

from the Department of Health 
and Human Services will help 
Esperanza Health Center provide 
outpatient early intervention 
services for those with HIV/AIDS. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

in pmuAoEupmA, pA 

Esperanza Health Center 

'arkview MOB-Lower Level • 1331 E. Wyoming Ave. • Philadelphia, PA 1 9 1 24-3895 
2 1 5-831-1 100 • fax 215-831-0500 • www.esperanzahealthcenter.org 




Kim’s Story 

Kim* knew she had HIV. She'd taken the test 
years ago, and it was positive. Kim had been 
hooked on drugs. She also lived wilh a man 
who was sexualiy involved with other partners. 

She did not feel comfortable at the city clinic 
where she got tested. She wanted someone , 1 
like a doctor or nurse, whom she could turn to 
for medical advice and comfort. 

Because she was in such pain and needed 
financial help, Kim decided to take the chance 
to find better medical care at Esperanza. Kim 
said her new doctor was kind, sweet, attentive 
and encouraged confidentiality. Feeling safe 
and comforted, Kim finally told her doctor about 
her past HIV test. 

That day, Kim retook the test and faced the 
reality of living with HIV. Esperanza, in turn, 
became her safe haven for her emotional and 
physical needs. Now she doesn’t feel tired, 
and she's gained weight. She has improved 
emotionally by attending church and improving 
her lifestyle. 

A grant from the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services will help more like Kim 
receive the care they need. The grant will help 
Esperanza provide outpatient early intervention 
services to those in Kim’s community. 

* Names in the story have been changed lo 
ensure privacy. 


Program Overview 

Esperanza's main program is the operation 
of a community health care clinic to treat and 
prevent injury and disease. It has a full-time 
board certified staff of bilingual physicians, 
nurses, nurse practitioners and physician 
assistants specializing in cardiology, pediatrics, 
women's health, family medicine, internal 
medicine and infectious diseases. Health 
Partners, Inc. deemed Esperanza a "Center of 
Excellence” for the diagnosis and treatment 
of HIV/AIDS. 

Vitals 

Executive Director David Winningham 
Year Founded 1987 

Mission to provide physical, emotional and spiritual 
health to Philadelphia's Latino community 
Annual Budget $2.1 million 
Organization Size 37 full time and 13 volunteers 
Program Grant Ryan White Care Act Title 111 
through HHS/HRSA 

Award Size $468,224 renewable for two years 

Award Date 2003 

Funds Will Be Used to provide outpatient early 
intervention services 
Project Duration two years 
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Compassion at Work 

IN PHILADELPHIA, pA 

Esperanza Health Center 

Parkview MOB-Lower Level • 1331 E. Wyoming Ave. ■ Philadelphia, PA 19124-3895 
2 1 5-83 1-1 100 • fax 215-831 -0500 • www.esperanzahealchcenter.org 


KIM'S STORY 

Kim* knew she had HIV. She'd taken the test years ago, and it was positive. She 
was shifting from her New York home with her children to her mother's home in 
Puerto Rico for financial help. During that time, Kim got hooked on drugs. She 
also lived with a man who was sexually involved with other partners. 

She never felt comfortable at the city clinic where she got tested. 'evefy&ody 

c=,OEE TO THE CITY CLINIC, AND I WANTED MY pF-IVATE LIFE PRIVATE. ’ 

She also wanted someone, like a doctor or nurse, whom she could turn to for 
medical advice and comfort. 

A co-worker told her about Esperanza Health Center in Philadelphia, the city 
where Kim had finally moved and settled in to with her four children. There, she 
had dropped her drug habit but developed gallbladder problems and shingles. 
The co-worker encouraged Kim to try the center because the doctors were kind, 
bilingual and took her insurance. 

Because she was in such pain, Kim decided to take the chance to find better 
medical care at Esperanza. Kim remembered feeling an atmosphere of warmth 
and kindness while she sat in the center's wailing room. She saw posters and 
books of comfort, and she read signs that encouraged HIV testing. 

Kim said her new doctor was kind, sweet, attentive and encouraged 
confidentiality. Feeling safe and comforted, Kim finally told her doctor about her 
past HIV test. Dr. Smith encouraged her to take il again, of it ooe-e come oot 

po-ElTlVE. WE WILL UlET YOvJ INTO TREATMENT," She Said. 

That day, Kim retook the test and faced the reality of living with HIV Esperanza, in 
turn, became her safe haven for her emotional and physical needs. 

Kim, 50, enjoyed her career as a junior supervisor for 12 women, but she began 
to suffer in her health. She was tired and couldn't concentrate. Her teeth were so 
bad they had to be removed. She either had diarrhaea or she was constipated. 
The once perky career woman was sometimes weak n didn't know what the 

NEXT DAY WOULD &PINO,. IT WAO * lAp.lj FOF ME &ECAO-&E I WAO ALWAYS 
AN ACTIVE pEF^ON. AND I O TAFTEO TO AlwAY-E FEEL WEAK. " 
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Her doctor encouraged Kim to leave her job. She needed time and rest to heal 
from her illnesses. With Esperanza's help, Kim applied for disability and Social 
Security, and now she rests at home. 

Her medical treatment has improved her health. She doesn't feel tired, and she's 
gained weight. She has improved emotionally by attending church and improving 
her lifestyle. 

Kim's four adult children and 1 1 grandchildren remain close to her. Most know 
of her condition, and they worry often. Kim has not told her mother about her 

HIV status. "-&HE WOULDN'T UNOEPETANO - I WANT HEP TO LIVE HEP 
LAST TEAM'S NOT WOPp-TlNOi AfeoOT AN-TTHINo, ENT HEp-EEUF AND HEP 

health," says Kim. 

Kim still shies away from community events. She says she is amazed at the 
gossip she overhears from those talking about AIDS patients, a don't want 

THEM poiNTINCq THEIP Linl^EpO AT M~f I IOC, AND L>A-f |NL V -f O'.JP MOM 
HA-E THl^,. ' A LOT OF p£op_E "ETlLL THINL THE-f CAN o=|£T AID'S AND HIV 
v ' hoc^c^inc^ and touching^ a pepoon, ' says Kim . 

"NO ONE IN THE -STREET VJOOLD PNOW l HAD AIDS, BUT IF THE-C WEPE To 
LNOW, THE~f WOULD TPEAT ME AS IF I NEEDED TO &E ApApT FPOM THE 
WHOLE CqENEpATION,' 

Esperanza has become a second family for Kim. -i believe that the-t know 

HOW TO tall to peopLE AND ENCOOPAcqE THEM IN THElP REAliT-T 
BECAUSE THE-C ApE A CHRISTIAN FAClLITH", THE-f ApE LOVINCq, CApiNCq 
AND V£p~f CONCEPNED. " 

Kim calls Esperanza with any kind of problem. She remembers the center even 
helped her pay her gas and electric bills when finances were tight. They've paid 
for medical procedures, and they've even sent food to her home. 

Compelled by Christian faith, in cooperation with the church and others, 
Esperanza seeks to change lives by providing healthcare oriented to the 
physical, emotional and spiritual needs of Philadelphia's Latino community. 

Esperanza’s (“Hope" in Spanish) main program is the operation of a community 
health care clinic to treat and prevent injury and disease. It has a full-time board 
certified staff of bilingual physicians, nurses, nurse practitioners and physician 
assistants specializing in cardiology, pediatrics, women's health, family medicine, 
internal medicine and infectious diseases. Health Partners, Inc. deemed 
Esperanza a “Center of Excellence” for the diagnosis and treatment of HIV/AIDS. 

A grant from the U.S, Department of Health and Human Services will help more 
HIV patients like Kim receive the care they need. The grant will help Esperanza 
provide outpatient early intervention services to those in Kim’s community. With 
the government’s help, more will receive the same comfort, encouragement and 
superior health care Kim needed to survive. 
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PUTTINGTHE GRANTTOWORK 

Anita Ortiz, administrator of Esperanza’s HIV services, says the center has 
received funding for its HIV/AIDS program in the past through the Ryan White 
Comprehensive AIDS Resources Emergency (CARE) Act. The CARE act is 
federal legislation that addresses the unmet health needs of persons living with 
HIV by funding primary health care and support services. The CARE Act was 
named after Ryan White, an Indiana teenager whose courageous struggle with 
HIV/AIDS and against AIDS-related discrimination helped educate the nation. 

Like many health problems, HIV disease disproportionately strikes people in 
poverty, racial/ethnic populations, and others who are underserved by healthcare 
and prevention systems. HIV often leads to poverty due to costly healthcare 
or an inability to work that is often accompanied by a loss of employer-related 
health insurance. CARE Act-funded programs are the "payer of last resort.” 

They fill gaps in care not covered by other resources. Most likely users of CARE 
Act services include people with no other source of healthcare and those with 
Medicaid or private insurance whose needs are not being met. 

CARE Act services are intended to reduce the use of more costly inpatient care, 
increase access to care for underserved populations and improve the quality of 
life for those affected by the epidemic. The CARE Act works toward these goals 
by funding local and state programs that provide primary medical care and 
support services; healthcare provider training; and technical assistance to help 
funded programs address implementation and emerging HIV care issues. 

Esperanza has been a grantee since 2001 , and they hoped applying for a new 
Ryan White Title III grant would help expand its program. Esperanza's former 
program director was at a faith-based conference when he learned about the 
opportunity to receive federal funds, and the director knew that Title III would 
help meet more needs in the community. At that time, Esperanza had three staff 
members providing limited services to HIV/AIDS patients. The center had 91 
active patients last year — 47 percent of those patients were HIV positive, and 
53 percent had AIDS. Most get the illness through injections or heterosexual 
contact, says Ortiz. 

Esperanza struggled for a few years with the idea of receiving Federal funding 
for a faith-based organization, says Ortiz. Federal funds, they realized, gave 
Esperanza the tools and support to provide needed services. 

The Title III $468,224 grant Esperanza received helps develop early intervention 
services. Esperanza is now able to help with patient advocacy, case 
management and its outreach program. Patients can now receive education 
regarding their diseases, receive HIV testing, counseling and nutrition. 

Funds help Esperanza find those who don't know their status. Located in a part 
of Philadelphia with high drug trafficking and prostitution provides a challenge for 
Esperanza workers to educate the community. 
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“W/E AfE A&L-E T O C-F-EATE AV'JAf-£ME‘=»‘S OP t-MV CAF-E IM T ME COMM'JNtT'f , 
AMO V-JOF-D OF MOOT M feOtUD'S Op FOF- pEOpL-E TO COME. OOF- C^OAl_ TO 
C^ET AO MANT pOOOt&L-E TfEATED — TF-T To c^ET pEopL-E TOOTED 
AMO TO L-iMK THEM TO CAp-E. VUE WAMT TMEm TO HAVE A &ETT£(Z 

qoauit-t op pipe. ' says Ortiz. 

ESPERANZA HEALTH CENTER'S STORY 

Esperanza Health Center began under the leadership of Dr. Carolyn Klaus in 
1987. Klaus, working with a number of concerned health professionals from 
several urban churches, discerned a need for a Christ-centered, high quality and 
culturally sensitive health care center in North Philadelphia. The Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, along with support from the mostly Hispanic community, 
provided a start-up matching grant to bring the much-needed clinic to fruition. 

While Esperanza is temporarily located in Parkview Hospital in northeast 
Philadelphia, officials plan to relocate in an area known as “the badlands." This 
inner-city area is one of the highest in drug trafficking in the Delaware Valley 
where incidents of infectious diseases, such as AIDS, are three times that of the 
entire city. 

Latinos represent about 78 percent of the population within its census tract. 

Fifty four percent of the families subsist below the poverty level. Many Hispanics 
cannot access health care services because of cultural, language and financial 
barriers. About 75 percent of Esperanza patients are below the federal poverty 
line. No one is turned away from Esperanza because they cannot pay for 
medical care. 


* Names in the story have been changed to ensure privacy. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN &OFFAUO, N-f 

GROUP Ministries 


GROUP Ministries received a 
four-year $324,349 grant in 2003 
to develop peer-to-peer recovery 
support services to help former 
drug and alcohol addicts live 
successfully in their community. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

feOFFAl-Cy N'T 

'jROUP Ministries 

1 333 Jefferson Ave * Buffalo, NY 1 4208 
716-883-4367 • fax 716-883-4449 




William’s Story 

William McCoy, 58, used to drink the equivalent 
of 1 3 cans of beer and use heroin and cocaine 
three times a day. During his 37-year addiction, 
William went to 1 5 treatment centers to find help. 

Last year, he attended detox for six days and 
rehab for 28 days at Erie County Medical Center. . 
The day after his release, he came to GROUP 
Ministries, a peer-driven recovery program. 

William used to get high with a lot of the people 
who are now clean and sober GROUP workers 
who counsel him. “There’s nothing fake about 
what they are saying. They’re telling the truth." 

His friends’ destructive behavior was replaced 
...vith freedom. He knew if they could get off 
drugs, he could too. He’s been clean since Sept. 
29, 2003. 

GROUP Ministries will be able to help more like 
William thanks to a $324,349 grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Administration. The grant, awarded in 2003, is 
renewable for four years and will help GROUP 
expand its services in the Buffalo area. 


Program Overview 

GROUP Ministries, a faith-based organization, 
is a multi-faceted, peer-driven human services 
agency serving Buffalo, NY. The ministry 
believes that those who have overcome difficult 
circumstances can help others who struggle 
with issues such as tow-income housing, HIV 
education, food distribution, and substance 
abuse awareness. GROUP Ministries has 23 
employees with more than 100 volunteers. 

The support of clergy, elected officials, local 
businesses and the community has enabled the 
budget to reach $1 .2 million and has expanded 
into several programs including the Prison 
Ministry, Hospital Ministry and Feed-Educate- 
Direct to help the community. 

Vitals 

CEO Rev. Arthur Boyd 

Year Founded 1 992 

Mission to help recovering addicts 

through peer advocacy 

Funds will be used to help provide 

services for those recovering addiction 

Annual Budget $1 .2 million 

Organization Size 23 employees, 

more than 100 volunteers 

Program Grant Recovery Community 

Services Program grant HHS/SAMHSA 

Award Size $324,349 each year for four years 

Award Date 2003 

Project Duration four years 

People Served 50 
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Compassion at Work 

&OPEAu c, rt-< 

GROUP Ministries 

1 333 Jefferson Ave • Buffalo, NY 14208 
716-883-4367 ♦ fax 716-883-4449 


WILLIAM’S STORY 

William McCoy grew up in Birmingham, AL, attending church and achieving 
awards for his athleticism in football, baseball and track. After his father moved 
the family to Buffalo, NY, William decided to work a year in a steel factory before 
starting college. That’s when his life began to change. 

The athlete from the South found himself attracted to the “fast life." He started 
hanging out in bars and succumbed to trying a hit of Heroin when he was 21 . 
“P(2.om the fv*&t time « tried it, i noc*:Eo,’ says William. He knew he 
wasn't reared to be drug dependant, ‘-too don’t c^ow op i want 

TO &>EComE A DfZ-OOq AOQlOT. 


Soon he used heroin and cocaine three times a day and drank the equivalent of 
1 3 cans of beer a day. He was jailed several limes, with his longest stint being 
two months served for stealing a car in New York and driving it to New Orleans, 
LA. He was married to two women al the same time. He is now divorced from 
one, and none of his children are close to him. -> have &of.ned a lot of 

feFIDO,E*E. I NAVE NOT &EEN A 0,000 AN-TTlIINO, &EC AueS OF OF-OO, 

A&J4E.' he says. 

William, 58, went to more than 15 treatment centers to tame his addiction. He 
tried conventional medicine developed to help subdue addiction, and he even 
took trips back to his boyhood home trying to run away from his habit. During his 
37 years of drug abuse, William was clean once for one year. That’s because he 
was on probation, and if he relapsed, he’d have to go back to jail. The withdrawal 
pains during that time were almost intolerable, he says. ire. like -toof e*o. 

WA*=s &EINO, SNATCHED FfOM YoVF &OD~T. “ 


Last year, he attended detox for six days and rehab 28 days at Erie County 
Medical Center. During that time, William attended a mandatory AIDS education 
meeting given by a non-profit, faith-based agency called GROUP Ministries. 
William saw something different about this ministry because the speaker, who 
was a former addict, was clean and seemed to be at peace with himself. "-Too 
know now -Too can oco pEAOE in a p&z.'EoN ’ " William asks. "IT JOET 

IMpFEe.^.EO MS. I MADE Op M‘T MINO THAT I WANTED T MAT pEACE I 
'~>AVJ IN HIM.” 
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William was released from the hospital Sept. 29, 2003. and he came to GROUP 
Ministries the next day. GROUP Ministries helps those who are addicted recover 
through peer counseling and education. The majority of GROUP workers are 
former addicts. William used to get high with a lot of the people who are now 
clean and sober GROUP workers. -thefe'e nothing, fale about what 
the-c afe ea-tinl,. the-tfe tellinl, the TpuTH." His friends’ destructive 
behavior was replaced with freedom. He knew if they could get off drugs, he 
could too. 

Through counseling and group meetings, William realized he couldn’t conquer 
his drug habit alone. He says once he realized his helplessness and gave his life 
to God, his life began to change, "once -too find a hic^hef powef and -too 

CqET THAT PEACE AMD -EEFENt T~f, TCaJ CAM DO AN-fTHIMc,, " he Says. 

William says he is growing stronger each day. He is learning how to reach out 
to others within GROUP ministries. He is learning how to repair broken family 
relationships, and he is taking better care of his health. 

"I LIFE M~C-EEl F MOPE TOOA-C WHEN I WA-E ON OF-JCT&, I COO-DN’T E.TANO 
T O L-OOIf AT M'T «E£LF IN THE MIPFOF IN THE MOFNINL,. I HATED M-f-EELF. 
THE HOpELEE-ENEEuE, THE -EHAME, THE CqvJILT. IT wAE _k_)-ET WFITTEN 

auu ovef m-t face," he says. '~roo can now -ees -such a dfaetic. 

DiFFEfENCE THAT -Too WOULDN'T &ELIEUE " 

With the help of a grant through the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, 
other people like William can receive the help they need to overcome addiction. 
The funding will help GROUP Ministries’ Recovery Community Services Program 
find additional staff and improve its services to reach more addicts in the 
Buffalo area. 

GETTING THE GRANT 

GROUP Ministries applied and received the $324,349 Recovery Community 
Services Program grant in 2003. The grant allows GROUP Ministries to develop 
and deliver innovative peer-to-peer recovery support services in community 
settings through its recovery program. These services are intended to help 
prevent relapse; promote timely re-entry into treatment when relapse occurs; and 
promote sustained recovery and an enhanced quality of life for participants. 

The grant is renewable for four years and will aid the development of peer 
support services for people recovering from alcohol and drug use disorders. 

The services that will be developed through the grant are expected to expand 
the capacity of the treatment delivery system by providing peer-to-peer services 
that help prevent relapse and promote long-term recovery for participants. The 
program shows former addicts how to live drug-free in their community. 
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Alfred Houston, RCSP program coordinator, says President Bush's Faith-Based 
and Community initiative helped GROUP Ministries receive this federal funding 
by creating a level playing field between faith-based and secular services, 

“I THINK IT HIV4 LOO-EENED THE pvlp.EE ETPINC^E OF THE FEDEpAl 
C^OVEp-NMEN T, AND IT MA-i MADE <=»Ep-VlC.E pp-OVlDEp.<S> MOP^E AwAp-E 
THAT THE-T Ap-EN'T THE ONl_~T orCS HEi_piNc=i pEopuE. " Says Houston. 

Houston says the government is understanding that peer-driven recovery 
programs are successful, secular or not. -thk> c^p.ant ‘Show^e, that the 

C^OVEP-NMENT FiEAL-l2E*E ^OMEOiE WHO HAE> '&EEN THEpE AND DONE 
THAT' l<=> MOP-E EQvJlppED EMOTIONAulT AND WITH EMpAT H"T TO HEl_p 
SOMEONE. IT'*S UIK-E CUIM&INO^ OOT OF A BOTTOMLE^ piT AND 
p-EAC-HINC^ OvJT BEHIND YOO AND HEL-piNOj THE OTHEp- pEP-*EON O-JT 
A*E WEL-l — " 

ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE GRANT 

When GROUP Ministries started RCSP in April 2003, there were few personnel 
or resources to maintain a successful program, -the infpaetpvjotope wae 

IN PLACE, fevIT WE COULDN'T pvIT ANT" MEAT ON THOSE &ONEE, " SayS 

Ken Smith, RCSP program director. The 23 employees were seeing about 60 
people a week to help support former addicts in living and socialization skills and 
vocational and educational training. 

The program offers substance abuse support groups three times a week and 
a class on living skills each week. Job development is also offered. RSCP 
members learn computer skills in Microsoft Access, Word, and Excel. The 
program also refers many to the community's Buffalo Education and Training 
Center where they can obtain a GED and go to junior college. The program 
also helps family members of former addicts receive support and understand 
their addiction. 

Grant funds will help broaden the program's reach to more who are struggling 
with addiction. Houston and Smith say they have been able to purchase more 
films on drug awareness for RSCP classes. Funds also help participants pay 
for bus transportation to and from meetings. They have also purchased eight 
computers and hired a trainer to teach computer classes twice a week part-time. 

Houston and Smith hope that the funds will help identify more participants. They 
are putting their program in manuals to help others in neighboring communities. 

"THE WOP-D tO C^ETTlNOj OvJT. WOP-k^EP-^ ApE LETT INC^ pEOpl_E LNOW 
AfeOvJT COMMvJNlT ~T LONC^ TEBM ‘=,0&P-lET~<. THE~< Ap-E OTApTtNC^ TO 
TFlCfcLE IN AND BECOME A pAp-T OF TH»*E> &IO, FAMlurT THAT WE HAVE IN 
&OFFAUO. I OEE A LOT OF LJVEO T vJp-NED Ap-OvJNO FP-OM THlE C^P-ANT, " 

says Houston. 
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GROUP MINISTRIES’ STORY 

In 1992 GROUP Ministries, Inc. opened its offices in the midst of a drug-ridden 
community that was receptive to the program's mission. While clergy, elected 
officials, friends and visitors celebrated the ministry's grand opening, the phone 
rang, -m-c name is, zao c. i can't crop o-eino, cpo c=,-e. i need come 
eEup" — from that point on, the phones have not stopped ringing. The number 
of personal contacts made is more than 150,000. 

The work started with three employees, two full-time and one part-time, with a 
combined salary of $400 a week. Today, GROUP has 23 employees with more 
than 100 volunteers. The support of clergy, elected officials, local businesses and 
the community has enabled the budget to reach $1 .2 million and has expanded 
into several programs including the Prison Ministry, Hospital Ministry and Feed- 
Educate-Direct to help the community. 

The Prison Ministry helps court advocacy workers act as a liaison between 
judges, courts and the probation department on behalf of those in need. The 
ministry’s Street Wise program also helps stop recidivism as participants move 
into mainstream society. The program offers weekly workshops on spirituality, 
morality, responsibility, preventive education and more. 

GROUP'S Hospital Ministry shows compassion to those society may overlook 
such as substance abusers, prostitutes, HIV positive persons and the homeless. 
The ministry works with a volunteer staff at three hospitals to supply patients with 
spiritual counseling. 

Since GROUP began, workers would go out into the city streets and feed the 
homeless and hungry. The program Feed-Educate-Direct Community 
Oppressed has served more than 26,000 meals since its inception. The ministry 
has also given more than 25.000 food bags through to families in need through 
its food pantry. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

tN 'ML'SAlU , MT 

Shields River Health Ministry 

P.O. Box 374 • Witsall, MT 59086 
406-578-2219 


US C,NApC*MOT 



fceptNtECe and i_ivee ma-ve iMpf*o>/£o 1 

THfZ-O'JC.qM ftl'/Efi mEAl.T u Mlri»&TFt'<- 

Berniece and Grace’s Story 

Berniece Hossler sneaks into her sisters room 
at night to make sure she's breathing. It's a 
routine now. Her sister Grace Lemon, who is 
hypoglycemic, has severe highs and lows of her 
blood sugar level. If her sister’s condition is left 
untreated, she will become severely ill. 

Thanks to a sub-award from Montana State 
University’s Compassion Capital Fund grant, 
Shields River Health Ministry will be able to give 
some relief and encouragement to the sisters 
The $1 1 ,000 award is helping the ministry 
strengthen its capacity to help those in need. 

When Berniece, 75, couldn’t gel her sister to 
eat, she called the ministry that then showed 
her how to squirt sustenance into the mouth 
without her choking. Berniece sometimes 
becomes depressed about taking care of her 
loved one, and she will turn to the ministry 
for encouragement. 

And Grace, 78, is starting to trust the ministry as 
well — when Berniece got took her first vacation 
in 13 years, she ensured thal the ministry called 
Grace every day until she returned home. 


Program Overview 

Established in 2003, the Shields River Health 
Ministry's goal is to help all people with health 
needs. Because the service area is rural and 
some distance from medical facilities, the 
ministry’s goal is to provide "whole health” 

— body, mind and spirit — for the community 
through health and wellness, education and 
counseling. 

Vitals 

Director Dr Rosemary K. Newman 

Year Founded 2003 

Mission to facilitate health care in a caring manner 
to all residents of the Shields Valley area 

Annual Budget $8,000 
Organization Size eight 

Program Grant Compassion Capital Fund sub- 
award Irom Montana State University 
Award Size $4,800 first year; $1 1 ,000 second year 
Award Date 2003-2004 
Funds Will Be Used to provide rural residents 
access to health resources and education 
Project Duration two years 
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Compassion at Work 

IN wil^Auu, mT 

Shields River Health Ministry 

RO. Box 37-4 • Wilsall, MT 59086 
406-578-2219 


Berniece and Grace’s Story 

Berniece Hossler sneaks into her sister's room at night to make sure she's 
breathing. It’s a routine now. Her sister Grace Lemon, who is hypoglycemic, has 
severe highs and lows of her blood sugar level. If her sister's condition is left 
untreated, she will become severely ill from her diabetes. 

Berniece recalls instances when she found Grace's blood sugar dropped to a 
dangerous low during the night. -ehe ie. ursE a z. om&ie. mant time-s, at 
N ic=teT i race* stp'T on t ipf or jme. &ec aoe-e e*het> ec liile l.he was 

TOAD I'VE CALLED A NElorr&OF- TO HEUp HE(A IT M' NEEDED To oyo TO 
THE HO-EpiTAu. &*J T &T THE TIME THE NEIC^H&OFWC C^OT THEfZE, -EHE 
WAS? COMINCq OUT OF IT. I JUST pH AT TO THE I — OfLD THAT I CAN TALE 

cA(le of hep-," says Berniece. 

Thanks to a sub-award from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services' 

Compassion Capital Fund grantee Montana State University, Shields River 
Health Ministry will be able to give some relief and encouragement to the sisters. 

An an award totaling $15,800 is helping Ihe ministry strengthen its capacity to 
help those in need. 

When Berniece, 75, couldn't get her sister to swallow her food or sit up in bed 
to sip some orange juice, she called the ministry that then showed her how to 
squirt sustenance into the mouth without her choking. Grace, 78, has a difficult 
time allowing people to take care of her. which is a struggle tor her sister. Often 
Berniece will become depressed or frustrated about taking care of her loved one, 
and she will turn to Shields River Health Ministry for encouragement. 

The ministry has welcomed Berniece into diabetes classes where she can 
receive education as well as encouragement Iront those in similar situations. And 
Grace is beginning to feel al home as well — when Berniece got to take her first 
vacation outside of Montana in 13 years, she made sure that the ministry called 
Grace every day until she returned home to her sister. 

The Grant Process 

Led by the Montana Office of Rural Health at Montana State University, 1 5 
different faith and health entities form the Montana Faith-Health Cooperative. 

The cooperative’s mission is to foster and promote productive faith-health , 

iiti 

Center for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
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partnerships across Montana. The purpose of the sub-awards is to assist small 
grassroots faith- and community-based organizations' capacity building and 
enhance their ability to provide health and social services to the underserved and 
needy in Montana. 

Dr. Rosemary K. Newman says she knew the sub-award would benefit her 
ministry. Her previous work with grants gave her the background needed 
to quickly write her proposal, "thi-e i-e eomethinl, rue commonitt ie 
entitled to," she says, -we all pat taxee. eo we should have the 
&ENEFI T*E pz-Up-Au ApEA^ HAVE c^P-EAT NEED‘S THAT Up.& AN ApEA*S 
CAN'T MEET- HEP-E THE ONL-~< HEl_p WE HAD WEpE FP-»ENDL_'<' NElc^H&OP'E. 
NOW WE Ap-E A&UE TO pF-OViOE pp-OFE^'SlONAu EDUCATION AND ACCECC 
TO HEAuTH CApZ-E. " 

Newman says it is hard to portray her potential service area as a Compassion 
Capital Fund sub-award recipient, ot'e hap-o to vieoaliz_e what p.op.al 
p-eallt meane, - she says. The 300-population community is mostly rural, 
so the nearest neighbor is about 10 miles away, says Newman. Shields Valley 
has only two small towns, Wilsall and Clyde Park. The nearest physician offices, 
pharmacies, clinics or hospitals are in Livingston and Bozeman, between 25 
and 60 miles from residents of the area. Elderly and/or low-income families and 
individuals have limited access to transportation for doctors' visits, therapy, 
diagnostic tests or treatments. Snowy, icy roads can be a serious deterrent for 
elderly drivers from fall to spring. 

All medical care requires travel to Livingston. Bozeman or other centers of 
choice, such as Billings, for specialized treatment. Although acute and/or 
emergency illness care and treatment is usually attained because of urgency, 
follow-up or ongoing therapy is likely to be ignored or limited. Diagnostic 
screening tests such as for cancer, diabetes and cardiovascular disease; 
chronic illness care such as eye and foot exams; and physical therapy are often 
unattainable. Prescription medications to manage illness are apt to be neglected 
for periods of time due to lack of transportation. 

Health education and social service programs were non-existent in this area, 
except for annual blood screening by the Livingston Memorial Hospital. Monthly 
blood pressure checks were offered at the Wilsall Senior Center and a local 
Alcoholics Anonymous group. There were no systems in place for health 
counseling or referral to treatment centers or specialists. This lack of needed 
services led to the establishment of Shields River Health Ministry in March 2003 
in an effort to meet the health needs of the community. 

Newman then conducted a survey of all RO. boxes in the area. Most requests 
were for weight management. She soon had a nurse teaching 12 residents 
weight management each week. Nutrition and exercise are discussed as 
permanent weight loss solutions, and group camaraderie is stressed. The sub- 
award allowed the ministry to pay for a part-time volunteer coordinator. 
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The sub-award grant also enables the ministry to conduct home visits, take blood 
pressure, hire two dieticians and give medical information via phone. Workers 
have also identified, through blood glucose screenings, two people who have 
diabetes. 

They have also purchased a computer, installed telephone lines and an internet 
connection. Other basics, such as chairs, a computer table and educational 
materials were also bought. 

Members of the ministry’s steering committee are now able to attend faith health 
summits. Others can take parish nursing courses through Carroll College in 

Helena. 

The sub-award got the ministry "on its feet” so they were able to obtain a 
supplementary grant to reimburse volunteers for travel funds when transporting 
clients to doctors' offices and treatment centers. 

Future goals include spreading the ministry to the community's four churches. 
Newman wants to continue ongoing educational programs and conduct more 
home visits, such as taking meals, offering rides and picking up prescriptions 
for the ill, Newman also wants to reassure the community that the ministry is 
capable of handling their needs, -poual pEopce afe vef'T independent. 

AND THE-T AFE EOMETIMEE EvJEpiGOOE OF HEl_p. TWEFEE A TENDENCY 
TO EA ~T '[ DON'T NEED Tt-ME. I CAN Cs,ET AfoOND. I \Ml_l KJET CAl_l_ 

m~c NEicqe&op..' i TeiNki in Time the-Tuu fEAliZE that we afe theif 

NElCqM&OF." 

Shields River Health Ministry’s Story 

Established in 2003, the Shields River Health Ministry's goal is to help all people 
with health needs. Because the service area is rural and some distance from 
medical facilities, the ministry’s goal is to provide “whole health" — body, 
mind and spirit — for the community through health and wellness, education, 
counseling and service 

The ministry gives referrals to medical care. It has screenings for blood pressure, 
glucose, and oxygen saturation. Diabetes and nutrition counseling are offered. 
In-home visits and telephone calls to the ill are also emphasized. It also offers 
seminars, teaching and training in weight control and nursing. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

Ifsi &UOOMF I Q_D Ml 

Jewish Federation of 
Metropolitan Detroit 


= A $441 ,263 grant from the U.S. 

Department of Health and Human 
Services will help the elderly 
live independently in their own 
communities. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IN &UOOMRELX) t4ll-L^>, M\ 

lewish Federation of Metropolitan Detroit 

^735 Telegraph Road • P.O. Box 2030 • Bloomfield Hills, Ml 48303-2030 
248-642-4260 • www.thisisfederation.org 





ANN -S»t-I££MAN'«=, -&oClAt_ UtPE N A-S 
IMPROVED IN ME|2- C-OMMONIT -r. 

Ann’s Story 

Ann Sheehan used to be lonely. She would not 
eat, and she stayed alone in her apartment 
that she's had for 30 years. But once a sen/ice 
agency offered socials in her apartment 
complex and access to better nutrition, Ann, 

90, flourished. 

The Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Detroit's 
Supportive Communities Program got Ann 
interested in socializing during a meet and greet 
last year. Now she has access to affordable 
groceries, goes to parties, plays games and 
visits her new friends. 

And she’d rather stay in her apartment 
community the rest of her life. “Where would I 
go? I haven’t even thought about it," she says. 

Supportive Communities helps older adults live 
independently in their homes, promotes physical 
and emotional well-being and reduces isolation. 

A Discretionary grant from the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services through the 
Administration on Aging will help more like Ann 
receive services they need to continue living in 
their own homes. 





Program Overview 

The Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Detroit 
raises and allocates funds to provide life- 
saving and life-enhancing humanitarian 
assistance to those in need. Its Supportive 
Communities program assists older adults with 
health promotion, social activities, volunteer 
opportunities, and other services to help them 
thrive in their own homes and communities. 

Vitals 

CEO Robert P Aronson 
Year Founded 1 899 

Mission Supportive Communities helps older adults 
to age in their own homes and communities 
Annual Budget about $9 million overall 
Organization Size 100 full-time and 
part-time employees 

Program Grant Discretionary through HHS/AOA 
Award Size $441 ,263 
Award Date 2003 

Funds Will Be Used to sustain services to help the 
elderly live in their own communities 
Project Duration 1 7 months 
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Compassion at Work 

IM &UOOMREUD Ml 

Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Detroit 

6735 Telegraph Road • P.O. Box 2030 ■ Bloomfield Hills, Ml 48303-2030 
248 642-4260 • www.chisisfederation.org 


ANN’S STORY 

Ann Sheehan used to be lonely. She used to not eat, and she stayed alone in her 
apartment that she's had for 30 years. But once a social service agency started 
offering socials in her apartment complex, Ann, 90, hasn't stopped partying. 

"I DON'T TEEL- OO UONEOCfcC AN-fMOPT. IT'E L IL-E CqOINO, TO A pArz-T-T 

Aui_ rue time," says Ann. She also adds, "it r-ETjT, -roup. etlain woplluno, 

A LITTL-E felT TOO 1 " 

The Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Detroit's Supportive Communities 
Program offered its first “meet and greet" in her apartment building last 
December. It got Ann interested in socializing. Now she goes to parties, plays 
games and visits her new friends. The former Elizabeth Arden Red Door Salon 
manicurist still practices her trade on willing toes. She takes walks twice a day 
around her apartment and talks with her friend Martha about the past, politics 
and the upcoming November presidential election. She hasn’t decided whom 
she will vote for. 

And she’d rather stay in her apartment community the rest of her life, tm not 

(ZEAL- piCtA-T. I'M EA‘E'1' TO G|CT AL.ONO, WITH, AND I HATE TO MOVE. 
WHEtz-E WOOL-O l 0,0? I HAVEN'T EVEN THOUGHT A&OOT IT." She SayS. 

The Jewish Federation believes Supportive Communities will help older adults 
live in their own communities rather than retreating to retirement homes. The 
program understands that removing older people from a familiar setting can be 
a shock because they have to make new friends and learn new routines. And if 
they do become ill, they have a better chance of recovery if they are in their 
own homes. 


Many in the Supportive Communities program have lived in their homes for years. 
When Ann's husband died in 1960. she moved from their New Jersey home to 
Detroit. She found an apartment in one of the area's first high rises and became 
one of its first tenants. She hasn't moved since, tm too i_Az.-r to move 1 it 

VJA-i AE 0,000 46 -Too COULD CqET AT THAT TIME," She addS. 


When Supportive Communities social worker Becky Eizen first visited Ann, she 
was concerned about the little amount of food Ann ate, A typical day's menu 
would be a slice of bread and jelly, a small salad or an omelet. 

fell 
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And Ann is not one to ask for help, says Becky, -<inE wa-e in denial of hep 
-eitoation, &vjt -ehe'e. cominc=i oot of aee- ouell.' The program was able 
to help Ann out with her tight budget and provide food and coupons to a local 
grocery store. 

Frequent visits from the social worker and a list of social activities keep 
Ann going. 

"IN T HE TIME THAT IVE kcNCiVUN HEP-, <=>HE UOO^*i POF-W/Vp-D TO M~< 
COMINC^. EVEE~< fZ-E<ilT3ENT THAT I HAVE ‘SpOkLEN TO KEEp^ A*SPHNC^ HE{2- 

when I ’m cominc=j nekt/ says Becky. 

An Administration on Aging Discretionary grant will help more like Ann 
receive services they need to continue living in their own community. The U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services and the Administration on Aging 
awarded the grant in 2003. 

THE GRANT PROCESS 

The Jewish Federation knew about similar projects in New York and Israel 
during the last five years. Officials liked the idea of helping older adults while 
strengthening the community. They knew a similar program could empower 
senior citizens to make their own decisions about their care. 

Linda Blumberg, Commission on Jewish Eldercare Services director, knew 
that the grant could help the Jewish community reach out to all within Detroit 
regardless of religion or ethnic origin. 

The 1 7-month $441 ,263 grant will help seniors remain independent in the 
communities in which they live. The Jewish Federation's Commission on Jewish 
Eldercare Services will work with older adults and community groups such as 
home and building owners, religious congregations, local municipalities, service 
providers and businesses. 

The grant will help test and evaluate new methods in assisting the elderly age 
in their own homes and communities. The demonstration grant focuses on 
providing access to and linking health and supportive services for seniors who 
are aging in place, removing existing barriers to those services, and developing 
innovative strategies to enhance the quality of life of residents. Detroit patterned 
its project from similar efforts around the country. 

The Administration on Aging believes older people who want to remain 
independent need nutrition, transportation, health promotion and support for 
family caregivers. Providing the elderly with greater choices through community- 
based services like the Supportive Communities program is a major goal of the 
Bush administration. 

Supportive Communities is a collaboration between the Jewish Federation's 
ElderLink Network of Services and community businesses, organizations, 
religious congregations, homeowners, building associations and local 
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municipalities. ElderLink is a network of services for older adults provided by 
member agencies of the Commission on Jewish Eldercare Services. 

The Supportive Communities program believes that treating older adults with 
dignity and respect is imperative. The premise behind the program is that older 
adults thrive in their own homes, they know what they need and they are an 
integral component of a viable community. Social ties and active involvement with 
others in the community leads to a better quality of life and health. 

Its goals are to assist older adults to live independently in their homes, promote 
physical and emotional well-being and reduce isolation. The program provides 
social workers to assist with planning and connecting residents with services and 
resources, intergenerational and community social and recreational activities, 
and volunteer opportunities. Health promotion, health screenings, transportation, 
translation and interpretation services are also provided. All services are provided 
within the community center, houses of worship, apartment communities and 
other neighborhood areas that have a large population density of older adults 
aging in place. 

Officials hope the Detroit area program will enable older adults to remain living in 
their homes for as long as possible. The program will provide a greater quality of 
life while involving the community. 

JEWISH FEDERATION OF METROPOLITAN DETROIT'S STORY 

As the major instrument of Jewish philanthropy and volunteerism in the Detroit 
area, the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Detroit is a person-to-person, 
community-driven organization dedicated to the health, education, spiritual and 
cultural identity of Jews worldwide. 

The Jewish Federation raises and allocates funds to provide life-saving and life- 
enhancing humanitarian assistance to those in need and to translate Jewish 
values into social action on behalf of the nearly 100,000 Jews in the Detroit area. 
Locally, the Jewish Federation supports a family of 19 social service agencies 
and schools. Funding impacts the lives of thousands of Jews throughout Israel, 
the former Soviet Union and in 60 countries around the world. 

The following are other programs and services supported and provided by the 
Jewish Federation: 

• Jewish Federation's Alliance for Jewish Education — This program brings 
together leaders and professionals in education to create and implement a 
strategic vision for Jewish education in the community. 

• Leonard N. Simons Jewish Community Archives — The Archives collect, 
preserve and make available for research the historical record of the Jewish 
Federation, the United Jewish Foundation, and the Jewish Federation’s 
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partner agencies, local organizations and individuals. The collection includes 
photographic and biographical records. 

• Michigan Jewish Conference — The conference serves the political and 
community relation needs of the statewide Jewish community through legislative 
advocacy, coalition building with other statewide religious and social justice 
organizations, and fostering communication among member communities. 

• Ben Teitel Israel Incentive Savings Plan — Since 1991, this program has helped 
make trips to Israel affordable for more than 1 ,200 teenagers. 

• Yom HaZikaron (Israeli Memorial Day) — Every year the Jewish Federation 
sponsors a community-wide program that commemorates the Israeli soldiers that 
died defending Israel and those who died in terror attacks. 

• Yom Ha'Atsmaut (Israeli Independence Day) — The Jewish Federation 
sponsors this community-wide annual event to celebrate the birth of the state of 
Israel. 

• Partnership 2000 — The Michigan-Central Galilee Partnership 2000 
encourages and fosters enduring relationships between Jewish communities in 
Michigan and Central Galilee. 

• PACT in Netanya — In September 2001 , the Jewish Federation entered into a 
new partnership with JDC and the city of Netanya. 

• Project OTZMA — Project OTZMA is a 10-month program that offers Jewish 
adults ages 20-25 an opportunity to live and volunteer in Israel in a variety of 
settings. The Jewish Federation sponsors participants from the metro Detroit 
area every year. 

• Jewish Renewal in Kiev — The Jewish Federation's initiative in Kiev is 
dedicated to renewing Jewish communal life in a city with a Jewish population of 
more than 90,000. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

IM WlCMlTAr, 

Via Christi Foundation 


= A $78,293 grant from the U.S. 

Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Administration 
on Aging will educate seniors 
about Medicare and Medicaid. 
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Snapshot of Compassion 

WICHITA, 

Via Christi Foundation 

.622 W. Central (Riverside campus) • Wichita, KS 67203 
3 1 6-946-5029 • fax 3 1 6-946-5034 • www.via-christi.org 


|g| -ENAp-Et-tOT 



pApM*»M NOpfElNCs* HEL-pSO P-vJTrt 
UNOAMOCiO MAINTAIN HER INDEPENDENCE. 

Ruth’s Story 

Ruth Lindamood knew something was wrong 
with her health five years ago. She was upset 
about simple things in her life, and she didn't 
have the energy to dust, cook or shop. Intense 
emotional problems were crushing Ruth's will to 
survive on her own; she had a panic attack and 
developed depression and anxiety. 

Joan Aldridge had been a deacon with Ruth at 
their First Presbyterian Church. The two knew 
each other through various social activities, but 
it wasn t until Joan helped Ruth through her 
iilness that they became friends. 

Taking a bath, seeing the doctor and giving 
ideas about exercise were simple comforts 
Joan gave Ruth during her illness. Even when 
she was hospitalized for a panic attack, Joan 
was by her side. 

Now Joan is helping more seniors through 
a Senior Medicare Patrol Project with the Via 
Christi Foundation, A grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Administration on Aging will help create an 
educational program for seniors in need, 


Program Overview 

The Via Christi Medicare Patrol Project will teach 
the elderly how to address suspected fraud 
and abuse. Volunteer seniors and registered 
nurses will provide in-person, community-based 
educational events that focus on benefits and 
reporting problems with Medicare and Medicaid 
provisions. The Patrol Project volunteers and 
nurses will also teach people how to read 
billing statements, spot billing errors and know 
what entitlements they have with their medical 
policies. Via Christi hopes 5,500 will receive 
information through a minimum of 150 nurses 
and volunteers within three years. 

Vitals 

President and CEO Randall Nyp 
Year Pounded 1 995 

Mission to help the underprivileged and 
those in need 

Annual Budget $15.5 million 
Organization Size 7,000 
Program Grant Discretionary Grants proararn 
through HHS/AOA 

Award Size $78,293 renewable for three years 
Award Date 2003 

Funds Will Be Used to establish the Via Christi 
Medicare Patrol Project 
Project Duration three years 
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Compassion at Work 

IN VdlO-UTAv 

Via Christi Foundation 

2622 W. Central (Riverside campus) ■ Wichita, KS 67203 
3 1 6-946-5029 • fax 3 1 6-946-5034 ■ www.via-christi.org 


Ruth’s Story 

Friendships can be forged during difficult times, according to Ruth 
lindamood, 89. 


Ruth, a retired schoolteacher, knew something was wrong with her health five 
years ago. She was upset about simple things in her life, and she didn't have the 
energy to dust, cook or shop. Intense emotional problems were crushing Ruth's 
will to survive on her own; she had a panic attack and developed depression 
and anxiety. 

Joan Aldridge had been a deacon with Ruth at their First Presbyterian Church. 
The two knew each other through various social activities, but it wasn't until Joan 
helped Ruth through her illness that they became friends. 

Joan had just become a parish nurse for their church when she began seeing 
Ruth. Taking a bath, seeing the doctor and giving ideas about exercise were 
simple comforts Joan gave Ruth during her illness. Even when she was 
hospitalized for a panic attack, Joan was by her side. 

After two weeks in the hospital, Ruth understood that assisted living would 
help her maintain some independence; Joan agreed and helped her get into 
Presbyterian Manor. The two often called, visited or saw each other at church 
while Ruth’s health improved. Now she not only washes her own hair and 
exercises, but she also founded of the manor’s book club 


The two remain close. When a friend of Ruth's died, Joan came to the manor to 
help her grieve. *i felt eg Close to hefl ehe «oo.o come ah-ttime. i 
f=El_T THAT I HAD A R2.END THAT I NEEDED," SSyS Ruth. 

The relationship the two built encouraged Joan to continue parish nursing. Now 
she is helping more seniors through the Senior Medicare Patrol Project with the 
Via Christi Foundation. A grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Administration on Aging will help create an educational program 
for seniors in need. Joan will use her slalus as a parish nurse to educate those in 
the community to understand Medicare and Medicaid provisions. She believes 
her relationship with Ruth made her want to expand her knowledge to help 
seniors not only with health problems but also with finances. 
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THE GRANT PROCESS 

Martha McCabe, Via Christi Foundation grants coordinator, knew the need to 
help the elderly in Kansas was great. According to the U.S. Census, in 2000 
Kansas had 359,000 residents 65 or older, which is higher than the national 
average. The Kansas Department of Aging projects that by the year 2030 , this 
age group will grow to approximately 605,000 

McCabe heard about the grant through HHS announcements, and the vice 
president of Via Christi’s outreach programs knew that the grant would benefit 
those in the community. The foundation had no reservations about faith-based 
funding and applied for the grant. 

'WHEN THE EaJEH AOMINtETPATlON ETApTEO THE INITIATIVE, WE THOUGHT 
THAT WAV, VEP~f C^CiOO THINCq &ECAOEE we, LIKE OHOPCHEE AND 
OTHEp OPCqANI.2.ATIC>NE. HAVE BEEN HEupiNCq pEopt_E THPOOC^H OOP 
PPOC^pAmE. &v!T WE WEP-E NOT ALLOWED TO AppL-f" Fop. FONDINCs, IN 

the pA-Er." says McCabe. 

She knew that many seniors were having a problem with understanding 
Medicare and Medicaid. Parish nurses, who were taking care of the elderly 
in the community through Via Christi, told McCabe that many seniors wanted 
more information about their medical provisions. They were unsure about 
billing practices and fraud. McCabe also knew that many who use Medicaid or 
Medicare don't know about their coverage until they are sick. When the patient 
needs to understand their medical provisions, they are too stressed trying to 
recover or worried about the cost to understand their policies. 

The foundation applied and was awarded the Medicare patrol project grant in 
2003. The $78,293 grant, renewable for three years, is helping the foundation 
establish the program to help seniors understand Medicare and Medicaid 

policies. 'EVEp-T OOLLAp THAT IE lOET TO FpAOD IE A DOLL-Ap we 
LOEE TO EEPVICEE WE CAN ppOVIDE To pEopLE. EVEp-PfeOD-P IE 

peeponei&le fop that, " says McCabe. 

ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE GRANT 

The Via Christi Medicare Patrol Project will teach the elderly how to address 
suspected fraud and abuse. Volunteer seniors and registered nurses will provide 
in-person, community-based educational events that focus on benefits and 
reporting problems with Medicare and Medicaid provisions. The patrol project 
volunteers and nurses will also teach people how to read billing statements, spot 
billing errors, and know what entitlements they have with their medical policies. 

The project volunteers and nurses will be trained on basic Medicare and 
Medicaid provisions. The foundation hopes that participants may feel more 
comfortable talking with a nurse or peer volunteer rather than a Medicare, 
Medicaid or local health provider. As a result, participants will feel at ease asking 
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questions during educational sessions, calling a fraud hotline or deciding to file a 
complaint of suspected abuse or fraud. 

The patrol project plans to use the best resources available to help participants. 
The parish nurses that can become a patrol project member participate in 
Via Christi’s Congregational Health Ministry Network of Via Christi. Since its 
beginning in 1 996, the Health Ministry has provided volunteer and retired 
registered nurses in churches and parishes across the state. This program 
provides free health screenings and wellness programs for people regardless 
of income and circumstance. Activities that promote disease prevention and 
change of at-risk health behaviors are the focus of this networking program. 

The network provides free blood pressure checks, cholesterol screenings, 
immunizations and breast, cervical and prostate cancer screenings. Nursing 
assessments include not only physical and emotional status, but also spiritual 
needs when requested. Those who receive services are not required to be 
members of the church or parish where wellness clinics and health education 
events are conducted. 

The patrol project's trained parish nurses and volunteers will provide information 
and support to those in at least 15 counties, with the majority in rural areas. Via 
Christi hopes 5,500 will receive information through a minimum of 150 nurses 
and volunteers within three years. 

The Via Christi Regional Medical Center (VCRMC), in collaboration with the 
Kansas Department on Aging, will form a steering committee representative 
of organizations, agencies, educational institutions and service providers 
committed to improving beneficiary abilities to detect and stop health care 
error, fraud and abuse. This project will complement the existing Senior Health 
Insurance Counseling for Kansas (SHICK) program and fraud prevention 
hotline services, SHICK offers older Kansans an opportunity to talk with trained, 
community volunteers and get answers to questions about Medicare and other 
insurance issues. The program’s volunteers are trained on Medicare, Medicare 
Supplemental Insurance, Long-Term Care and other health insurance issues. 

The goal of the program is to educate and assist the public to make informed 
decisions in selecting health care insurance and health care providers. 

The patrol project would utilize local SHICK volunteers alongside trained 
registered nurses because of their wealth of knowledge of the Medicare program. 
The goal of this project is to complement and enhance current programs such as 
SCHICK, not to duplicate services currently available to beneficiaries. 

The patrol project has become popular. The foundation has almost surpassed 
its first year goals within the first few weeks of volunteer training, says McCabe. 
Forty-eight volunteers arrived at the first training session — the foundation was 
hoping to get close to that number within in the first year, not the first week. 
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Via Christi Regional Medical Center’s Story 

The Via Christ! Foundation is a nonprofit subsidiary of the Via Christi Regional 
Medical Center. The foundation's mission is to secure funding for its operations. 

The VCRMC is the largest not-for-profit healthcare facility serving Kansas. 
Headquartered in Wichita, the medical center and foundation were formed in 
1995 during a merger of two hospitals. VCRMC operates an extensive regional 
health care delivery system of inpatient, outpatient, emergency, primary care 
and specialty services that primarily benefit central and south central 
Kansas residents. 

Along with three acute hospital facilities, the VCRMC also operates the only 
inpatient psychiatric facility within a 200-mile radius of Wichita and an extensive 
rehabilitation hospital. In September 2002 Via Christi Hope, the Senior Services 
Division of Via Christi, opened the first Kansas Program of All-Inclusive Care for 
the Elderly. This PACE program was the first in the nation to open as a permanent 
provider dually certified by Medicare and Medicaid. The Via Christi Health System 
operates retirement communities in Wichita, Pittsburg and Manhattan, KS, and 
Ponca City, OK. It is the largest home health agency in the state. 
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Mr. Souder. One, you were asked to collect data on 
grantmaking. Can you give us some idea of how much time you 
spent, whether that was useful, how we might look at fixing that. 
And the second is, do you work to evaluate the planned State and 
local government cooperation and did you do a report on that, when 
was it complete, and did you get any good information on that? 

Mr. Polito. Sure. The data collection, in my opinion, should 
have always been driven by OMB. They do that well on everything 
else. And having center directors and interns in our offices looking 
down sheets and saying faith-based, not faith-based, was insane. 
And I think there could be a better process. 

My opinion is it should be a directive from OMB, the way that 
they direct TANF on how many case loads there are, or community 
health centers, how many people were served. Community health 
centers get funded by the amount of people that they serve. So it 
is not new to the Federal Government to count this kind of stuff. 
It just was a bizarre way of doing that. 

The second question? 

Mr. Souder. State and local, did you have that analysis? 

Mr. Polito. State and local. We did a report on that. Stanley ac- 
tually helped us on that, did a great job on helping us on that re- 
port. I believe since my departure that report has been printed and 
can, I’m sure you can obtain a copy of that report through the Sec- 
retary or through the mechanisms at the department. The depart- 
ment owns that document, and it was our department’s idea for the 
initiative that’s the next new thing that we really need to address, 
is how do we really get into State and local funding. We counted 
80 percent of our funds go out in block grants. 

So to focus on a $50 million Compassion Fund or even 20 percent 
discretionary funding, let’s look at the 80 percent of block grant 
funding and see what we can do to influence the process of who 
gets that money, how that money is disbursed, helping our small, 
local folks understand that process and point them in those direc- 
tions, training State and local administrators, TANF officials, for 
example, on how they could encourage smaller players and faith- 
based players into that process I think is where this initiative real- 
ly needs to go next. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. I will have a couple more followup. I 
will yield to Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. This is a very interesting line of questioning. I 
am trying to figure out, let me break it down another way. Let’s 
say I am an African-American church, have 5,000, 6,000 members, 
I am not presently in the drug treatment area, but I hear about 
money available and I come to you. What happens there? I mean, 
I call there trying to figure out — what would happen? 

Mr. Polito. I would invite you, if you are from Baltimore, I 
would either invite you to come down to my office and we could 
have it out, talk it through, or I could send somebody to Baltimore 
to do a site visit. We have done that at times. Most of the time, 
if people are in town, we would meet with them. We pretty much 
help the organizations decipher what they do and who do they 
serve. If you can answer those two questions, I can tell you about 
a grant that’s available. What do you do, who do you serve. 
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Mr. Cummings. What about what will I do? Because don’t forget, 
what I have said is, it is a person that they aren’t even in it yet. 
They hear about this money and they know that the money is out 
there. So they say, well, let me see if I can get some of this flowing 
to my church, or 

Mr. Polito. I understand what you are saying. Most churches in 
that capacity, a 5,000 member African-American church does stuff 
other than church. And a lot of that stuff is fundable at our level. 
You don’t have to create a new program to get funded. That would 
be my posture with you, what do you do already and who do you 
serve, do you serve TANF-eligible clients, do you serve single 
moms, do you serve AIDS victims, who do you serve. Because I 
want them to show me their experience in doing that, and then I 
will give them, they will leave with an understanding of how to 
apply, who to apply to and when to apply. 

Mr. Cummings. All right, now, let’s take it, I want to get to the 
1,700 folks, and folks that I think Mr. Souder — I don’t know, I am 
trying to figure out, he talked about smaller. You talked about 
smaller, you are talking about the 1,700 smaller churches. Now, we 
have that one church, they are in business, they get a nice grant. 
And then three smaller churches, in my district there is a church 
on almost every corner. So they hear about the big church, they 
want to be like the big church. 

So then they get together, the four or five other churches and 
they say, look, we know you just gave the big church some money, 
how do we get money, because we want to be like the big church. 
What I am getting to is this subcontracting concept that you just 
talked about. I had never even heard of that. Explain that to me. 

Mr. Polito. OK. In the Compassion Fund, it was decided by lots 
of different folks that we would fund large, what we call inter- 
mediaries or go-betweens to then sub-grant out to the small guys. 
So in a sense, the large church would get the block of the money, 
but it was mandated that they give away half of it to smaller 
churches. They would run a competition program that we would 
approve on how they are going to disburse out that money. Because 
we didn’t think quickly, at least in the first year, we didn’t think 
that those small storefront churches would be successful in apply- 
ing for a large Federal grant. 

Mr. Cummings. And who was training those small churches? 

Mr. Polito. That big church. That’s what we paid them to do, 
to train them, to give them a sub-grant and then eventually help 
them go get the grant for themselves. 

Mr. Cummings. And so who would measure their progress? In 
other words, most Government things, there is some kind of meas- 
urement. How was their progress measured? One of the things that 
I have seen is people who have gotten Federal money go to pris- 
on — let me finish — when they didn’t do what they were supposed 
to do with the money. Now, where is the accountability in that for- 
mula? Is it the big church? Is it still within the Federal Govern- 
ment? Where is the accountability coming in? 

Mr. Polito. The program sits under the administration for Chil- 
dren and Families. It sits in a program office, not the White House, 
not the Secretary’s office, so that it could run like all the other pro- 
grams at ACF. So Wade Horn and his staff have Federal account- 
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ability over those programs, and they run those programs the same 
way they run all the other programs. 

But they hold first the large group accountable and then the 
smaller group accountable, because their relationship is with the 
big group. 

Mr. Cummings. OK, now, I guess it was Mr. Kuo, when the deci- 
sions go down with regard to whether these — it seems that there 
has been some targeting toward Black churches, is that right, 
would you agree with that? 

Mr. Kuo. Explain what you mean. 

Mr. Cummings. African-American churches, in other words, try- 
ing to appeal to African-American churches, that is with these 
faith-based efforts. Come on, Mr. Kuo, now, please. 

Mr. Kuo. The answer 

Mr. Cummings. Please, sir, I have been an elected official for a 
long time. I see what is happening. You know what is happening. 

Mr. Kuo. Excuse me? 

Mr. Cummings. Let me tell you. I will tell you what’s happening, 
just in case you don’t know. 

Mr. Kuo. Why don’t you let me answer the question first, sir? 

Mr. Cummings. OK, you acted like you didn’t know what I was 
talking about. 

Mr. Kuo. No, sir, I know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Cummings. Oh, all right. 

Mr. Kuo. What you asked is, the implicit question you are asking 
is, did the White House hand out money to Black churches to buy 
votes. That is really what you are asking. The answer is, no. 

Mr. Cummings. That is not what I was asking. 

Mr. Kuo. The White House, what we set out to do in the Office, 
sir, was to try and educate, we tried to do whatever we could given 
the extraordinarily tight parameters that we had. Because the fact 
of the matter was, very few people in the West Wing cared a jot 
or tittle about this initiative. The biggest press this got was when 
Members of your caucus, Members of the Democratic Party, critics 
like Americans United for Separation of Church and State, would 
launch these large attacks against it saying how much was being 
done, how radical it was, how really crazy it all was. 

And we would laugh, because in the Office, we know how little 
was being done. We started a set of conferences around the coun- 
try, because it was one way that we could go and try and fulfill the 
President’s vision. And the President’s vision, as Bobby just talked 
about, was to try and educate small social service organizations 
about how to apply for Government funds. 

Now, we were specifically targeting organizations that served 
people who were drug addicts, who were alcoholics, who needed job 
training, who did day care, who did mentoring for children of pris- 
oners. Fortunately, most of the people who do that are people of 
faith. Because they are the ones who are motivated to do it. Most 
of the ones who do that well happen to be African-American 
churches and Hispanic churches. 

That just happens to be the demographic. This was not done in- 
tentionally to reach out to African-American or Hispanic churches. 
It was done because those are the organizations that serve those 
populations. 
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Mr. Cummings. Well, did it make, was it a big deal when sud- 
denly an African-American pastor of a large church, just before the 
election, comes around who used to be a head Democrat, now de- 
cides to, he just so happened to get a substantial grant, by the way, 
so now he decides that he is going to be, have a conversion and be- 
come the No. 1 person for the President? 

Mr. Kuo. Of course that has political appeal. We live in Wash- 
ington, right? Pure motives are really hard to find. Every politician 
that I know of does something that they think is right, but they 
are happy that there are political benefits that happen because of 
it. 

Mr. Cummings. So you are saying that is one of the reasons for 
the program? 

Mr. Kuo. Was it one of the reasons for the program, was it for 
political benefit? 

Mr. Cummings. Yes. 

Mr. Souder. For the record, he already said that some people 
used it for political benefit. But that is different than saying why 
the program was created. 

Mr. Cummings. I understand. 

Mr. Kuo. I do not believe, to the core of my being, that this pro- 
gram was created for political benefit. 

Mr. Cummings. But it turned out to be, to be political benefit? 

Mr. Kuo. There were political benefits that were derived. Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. Cummings. And what I was asking you for, what I was ask- 
ing you is that you said that the White House, it didn’t mean a hill 
of beans, whatever you said, a tick or whatever, what did you say? 
I had never heard that term. 

Mr. Kuo. Jot or tittle. 

Mr. Cummings. Jot or tittle. 

Mr. Kuo. It is technically in the Bible. 

Mr. Cummings. Oh, OK. All right. A jot or tittle. 

Mr. Kuo. King James Version. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cummings. King James Version, all right. Amen. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kuo. He speaketh correctly. 

Mr. Cummings. Anyway, what I am asking you is, then that 
must have meant something to somebody in the White House. You 
said it turned out that they had political advantage, you get this 
pastor, Sunday before election, who has never supported a Repub- 
lican, he jumps and says, I love the President, support him, I’ve 
had this conversion. In other words, did you get any brownie 
points, I guess, in your Office? 

Mr. Kuo. I left the White House in December 2003. 

Mr. Cummings. Do you think you would have gotten some? 

Mr. Kuo. We left the White House in December 2003. I can tell 
you that the West Wing was more pleased with White House con- 
ferences that went out and talked to tens of — or brought in tens of 
thousands of people than it was with any other single thing that 
we did. 

Now, if you go and you look at where those conferences were 
held, I think you will get some sense of the answer, because a lot 
of those conferences were held in States like Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, and the ones that were not held in those States were 
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held in places like Boston, because you could hit both Maine and 
New Hampshire at the same time. [Laughter.] 

So the answer is, yes, there was a political benefit to be derived. 
But here is the other fact, which is, every major urban center was 
targeted with these conferences. It would be really easy, I think all 
of us want to be able to say, it is all this or it is all that. It is all 
good or it is all bad. I wrestled for a year and half with whether 
to say anything at all. I want to be able to say yes or no. I can’t. 

Mr. Cummings. I understand. Is it Polito? 

Mr. Polito. Correct. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Polito, going back to what you did, what I 
am confused about, I am trying to figure out, so in today’s world, 
there would be an advantage, you talked about these little organi- 
zations, small churches that may not have had the expertise to do 
certain things, right? You talked about that. And that is one of the 
reasons why you felt that you all were significant to them. 

Mr. Polito. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings. Well, I have a whole lot of organizations in my 
district that are not faith-based that would love to have an oppor- 
tunity to get involved in some of these things. Do we have com- 
parable programs for them? In other words, if I called you and I 
said, look, I am not a faith-based guy, I am an atheist, say some- 
body called and said, I am an atheist. But I want to do some drug 
counseling. What would you do then? 

Mr. Polito. I would honestly, sir, ask the same two questions 
that I ask the pastor: who do you serve and what do you do. And 
if you can answer those two questions, I can direct you to the Fed- 
eral grant at HHS that does that. I could tell you the day and time 
it comes out that you have to apply to it, I could tell you the three 
conferences around the country that those bureaucratic career staff 
run those conferences to get people to come so they can learn. 

The problem with the atheist or the church, if they are not a 
player in Washington, if they do not have a Government relations 
office here, or if they do not read the Federal Register every day, 
they do not know that stuff. And the Federal Government has not 
been very good about announcing that stuff. So that was the value 
that I saw in my office, was to be a place where somebody, anybody 
could walk in and say, this is who I serve, this is what I do, is 
there any assistance for a group like that in this bureaucracy, and 
I would be able to answer that question for them. 

Mr. Cummings. And so would that person, the person who was 
a faith-based organization, with the faith-based organization, they 
would have to some degree, some advantage I guess, because there 
is supposedly some money set aside, is that supposed to be? 

Mr. Polito. No. That is the big mystery, that there has never 
been any money set aside 

Mr. Cummings. And that is the interesting thing, because that 
is what people think. 

Mr. Polito. Right. 

Mr. Cummings. That is what people think. The question be- 
comes, who put that out there? 

Mr. Polito. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cummings. Because let me tell you something. Let me tell 
you. Everywhere I go, people say, gee, that was really nice of the 
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President to put all that extra money out there for faith-based. I 
am assuming that is not just falling from the sky. 

Mr. Kuo. May I respond, sir? 

Mr. Cummings. Yes. 

Mr. Kuo. The answer is, the White House has put that out there. 
Now, earlier, I believe it was Representative Owens who said, 
there’s $2 billion or $3 billion now going to faith-based groups. Ear- 
lier, Representative Green said that’s a 20 percent increase from 
year over year. The problem is, the data on which that is based 
would not stand up to any scrutiny. The reason that we tasked 
Bobby Polito and the other centers to come up with data was to 
cover ourselves, because the President’s promise of $8 billion a year 
in new spending and tax incentives had not come through and be- 
cause we wanted to have a figure that was out there. 

Now, the reason that the figure is out there now is because no 
one had ever asked it before. We still do not know how accurate 
those figures are. Those figures are not very accurate. 

But the point is that in talking to any number of social scientists, 
any number of people who have looked at the field of faith-based 
initiatives the last 20 years, they say, well, probably the $2 billion 
or $3 billion figure that they came up with this year, that is prob- 
ably lower than it was 10 years ago or 15 years ago, simply be- 
cause the pot of money is smaller. 

Mr. Souder. Let me add something to that. When I was Repub- 
lican staff director of the Children and Family Committee years 
ago, in the early 1980’s, we had a staffer, Dr. Jim Gimple, who now 
teaches at the University of Maryland, who went through the 
Hobbes Report. Everybody acts like this stuff is new. But Hobbes 
had looked at this under Reagan, when he was Governor of Califor- 
nia, and when he came to Washington, he looked at the private sec- 
tor groups. They put out 100 groups that were supposedly free of 
Government that were doing charitable work, mostly faith-based. 

But it is faith-based and community organizations, Congress- 
woman Watts had asked the question earlier, why is community in 
there. Well, that is why. It is a Compassion Capital Fund for faith- 
based and community-based organizations. It isn’t just faith-based. 

But when he went through, he found that 33 percent of the peo- 
ple in Hobbes’ report got more than half the funding from Govern- 
ment sources, Federal and State. Even back in the early 1980’s. So 
while there are wrinkles to today, there has been so much political 
spinning it is hard to get down here and figure out how to do a 
bill, how to sustain this. Because it has actually been part of the 
U.S. Government for a long time. 

Yes, we have a battle over one sub-part of should churches that 
only hire inside their faith be part of this program. But that is dif- 
ferent than whether there should be a program 

Mr. Cummings. Yes. 

Mr. Souder [continuing]. And how it is set up and how we reach 
minority groups that are too small. 

And I could add one more thing. One of my frustrations, and I 
want to make sure before we close this panel that Dr. Carlson- 
Thies can respond to this, about at the State and local level and 
the Federal level, we do this in other categories. In SBA, when I 
was a graduate student, through SCORE and though a program 
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through graduate business schools, we went out, when people 
would apply to Small Business Administration for loans, we as 
graduate students would go out and do an analysis. 

The SCORE centers are retired executives who go out and do 
analyses. We have small business centers in the urban areas where 
they will share a phone, where they will have the information 
books with which to go and help small businesses seek grants, that 
when we do defense contracting, in my area we have set this up 
for defense contractors, because it is hard to figure out defense con- 
tracting. 

Why has there not been a sub-structure of setting up for social 
service agencies pooled centers, like incubation centers, where 
there is information, where it is free, it does not depend on who 
you know, it is public, it is there, anybody can have access to it. 
Because right now, when we were doing these field hearings, up 
until our second to last one in Los Angeles, we didn’t even discover 
the main intermediary organizations that you were working 
through, the big one in Philadelphia, the Hispanic group there. 
And there was one in Colorado. 

It took us a year and a half with professional staff, with me 
knowing the subject for 20 years, to figure out the pattern. Now, 
how in the world is somebody on the street going to figure out this 
pattern unless there is a substructure that is set up that is grad- 
ual? Yes, we do not have enough money to do it rapidly. 

But a substructure that is set up much like we do other cat- 
egories of Government to encourage, I mean, that’s how we had the 
$1,000 toilets and the $500 hammers, because only a few people 
who were traditionally bidding did it. Unless you can get more peo- 
ple bidding to do drug treatment, unless you can get more people 
who are bidding to do juvenile delinquency, it is just like Reverend 
Rivers says, you can tell who is getting it, because they come in, 
into the urban center, and leave at 5:30. Because if you only have 
one or two people bidding, then you are not going to have this di- 
versity. It doesn’t mean that you are going to get the money. 

But what Mr. Polito is saying is, we need more basically bidders. 
The more bidders we get, the better services we will get, because 
you will have less overhead and less corruption. 

Mr. Cummings. I’ve got you. 

Mr. Kuo. Mr. Chairman, if I might? 

Mr. Cummings. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Kuo. If I might also add, there is a need for more bidders, 
but there is the objective need for a significant influx of funds. Be- 
cause the core argument that Governor Bush made was that this 
conservatism was not going to be the leave us alone coalition, we 
don’t need a social safety net, it was not going to be the Govern- 
ment can solve it all. It was going to say, we need more money, 
but we need it to go to the best groups. 

Again, this 1,700 group figure, the amount of money these 1,700 
groups got, what, $5,000, $10,000? We are not talking about very 
large sums of money here. We have very tiny sums of money. For 
political purposes, it sounds great for the White House to have $3 
billion out there, 1,700 groups out there, it sounds good, it looks 
like all of this stuff is being done. And the sad part about it is that 
everybody who works in the Faith-Based Office is sad about it. The 
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Faith-Based office has done an extraordinary job working against 
the White House. 

Mr. Souder. Dr. Carlton-Thies has something to say about it. 

Mr. Cummings. Please. 

Mr. Carlton-Thies. If I may just say one or two things. I believe 
that long before the centers and the White House started counting 
the number of dollars, in their inaccurate way, there was this 
rumor around about money floating out there. I think it is partly 
because, when you start talking about faith-based groups have 
been excluded, now there is going to be an effort to include faith- 
based and also community groups, then everybody says, well, what 
does that mean. Well, everybody thinks that must mean, you create 
a budget for them, to include them. 

But instead, this was an effort to make sure that in existing pro- 
grams they would have a fair shake. But that doesn’t sound very 
interesting to very many people. So I continually got asked by re- 
porters about the $80 million or $50 billion or whatever that sup- 
posedly was out there. So that rumor has been around for a long 
time. It is because of a certain conception of what this is all about, 
that it is targeted money for religion, that I think is inaccurate. 

When it comes to counting, one of the reasons why it has been 
difficult, I think, is because early on, when we talked, the Faith- 
Based Office talked with OMB about getting some statistics, we re- 
alized that the Government does not ask organizations if they are 
faith-based or not. So we thought, one thing we could do is try to 
devise some definition, because everybody wants to know how 
much money goes to faith-based organizations. 

But any definition that anybody talked about was so legally prob- 
lematic. That is to say, there was a worry on the part of OMB and 
I think the White House and certainly the White House Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, that if grant managers 
could identify the groups that were faith-based who were applying, 
they would either steer money toward them if they were favorable 
or steer it away if they were against them, and that would not be 
a good thing for the competitive process. 

So an effort to draw up a definition of faith-based that could be 
used to gather statistics was turned down in 2001. So the con- 
sequence is that interns sit around and look at the names of orga- 
nizations and say, well, this one must be religious, this one isn’t. 
And they are bogus numbers. But it is partly for Constitutional 
reasons, that is to say that the Government ought not to be going 
out there and selecting out faith-based groups to give them money. 
So we do not know if they are faith-based or not in any reliable 
way. 

Mr. Cummings. So therefore, making statements that we have 
given X amount of dollars to faith-based organizations sounds, just 
based on what you just said, it has to be inaccurate, because basi- 
cally what you have said is it is impossible to count. 

Mr. Carlson-Thies. I would say it is not probably a proper ques- 
tion to ask in any case. Because if the faith-based applicant is a 
great competitor, they ought to get the money, and if they are not, 
they should not. 

Mr. Cummings. But my point is a much higher point than what 
you just made. What I am saying is that there is this perception 
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out there, numbers have been thrown out, this is the first time I 
have ever heard of the 1,700. You could come in here and say, look, 
we have serviced 10,000. And if there was no way to even know 
that they were faith-based organizations, what my point is, how 
could you even make the assertion? That’s all. 

Mr. Carlson-Thies. Although I think the 1,700 applied to the 
mini-grants that have been given to small organizations. 

Mr. Polito. We could count that. We could count that. We can 
count how many mini-grants went out. That is not hard to count. 

Mr. Cummings. What do these people do with $5,000? I’m sorry? 

Mr. Polito. These are small grants for capacity building, buy a 
computer, get some training so that you could figure out the grant 
system, improve your management structures. These were not op- 
erating grants, by and large, to provide services. These were to 
buildup the capacity of the organization. 

Mr. Cummings. So these were not operating grants. Some people 
went out and bought some computers. 

Mr. Polito. They increased their capacity to be able to offer 
services. 

Mr. Cummings. Say that again? 

Mr. Polito. They increased their capacity to be able to offer 
services. They could now better compete for private funds, Govern- 
ment funds, they could run their programs according to Federal 
standards because they had better accounting, things like that. 

Mr. Souder. One of the problems you have with a lot of street 
organizations is little churches and little community organizations, 
unlike big suburban churches, often don’t have CPAs there, they do 
not have attorneys there, they don’t even know what books are 
there. Part of it is just to do capacity building. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Souder didn’t know this, Mr. Souder, my 
mother pastored a church that started off with seven people. So I 
know about small churches. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Souder. My church had 100 in it, and I thought I was a big 
church. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. Ms. Foxx, do you have any questions for this panel? 

Ms. Foxx. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Souder. I want to thank particularly Mr. Kuo, if your wife 
was watching, she might have had the baby just watching us ques- 
tion you. But I know she’s overdue and I appreciate your 

Mr. Kuo. I kept the phone on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Souder. Thank each of you. We will be doing some followup 
written questions and probably verbal questions. This has been a 
fascinating discussion, a very challenging question as we try to 
move ahead with this and make sure that the whole concept has 
legs. Thank you all for your years of service in this. 

We will go to the third panel. Thank you all for your patience. 

If you will all please stand and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Souder. Let the record show that each of the witnesses re- 
sponded in the affirmative. 

Once again, I appreciate your patience, and we are going to start 
with Mr. Gregg Petersmeyer, vice chairman, Board of Trustees, at 
America’s Promise, and also served on the senior White House staff 
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under George H.W. Bush, Bush 41, and was the founding person 
of the original Points of Light Office. Thank you for your years of 
leadership in public and community service. 

STATEMENTS OF GREGG PETERSMEYER, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, AMERICA’S PROMISE; BOB WOODSON, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CENTER FOR NEIGHBORHOOD EN- 
TERPRISE; DENNIS GRIFFITH, DIRECTOR, TEEN CHALLENGE 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA; RABBI DAVID SAPERSTEIN, DI- 
RECTOR, RELIGIOUS ACTION CENTER OF REFORM JUDAISM; 
AND REVEREND C. WELTON GADDY, PRESIDENT, INTER- 
FAITH ALLIANCE 

STATEMENT OF GREGG PETERSMEYER 

Mr. PETERSMEYER. Thank you, Congressman. Thank you very 
much for inviting me to testify. 

My remarks and experience relate to the value of a permanent 
White House office on community initiatives, not in any way lim- 
ited to faith-based initiatives. I look forward to responding to your 
questions, but first I would like to offer a brief opening statement 
framing two issues that I believe are relevant to your consideration 
of a permanent White House office. 

First, if the current President and his two immediate prede- 
cessors are guides, it is safe to say that the future Presidents will 
bring their own perspectives to this work. However, I believe we 
can frame useful principles that might underpin a permanent 
White House office focused on community initiative. 

Second, with respect to Presidential leadership in this area, I be- 
lieve it is useful to think about the President more in his role as 
national leader than as Federal leader. By that, I mean primarily 
as a leader of the Nation rather than as Chief Executive of the 
Federal Government. 

When I came to Washington to join the White House staff in Jan- 
uary 1989, I had known the President for almost 20 years and had 
every reason to believe that he shared several fundamental beliefs 
with me. One was that America is a Nation of communities. And 
if America is to be a great Nation, it has no choice but to be a Na- 
tion of great communities. 

A second belief was that within the tens of thousands of commu- 
nities that make up America, very, very serious challenges exist. 
Last, we believe that while the ability to overcome these challenges 
far exceeds the capacity of Government alone, and even Govern- 
ment in combination with market forces, it does not exceed our na- 
tional capacity, the potential energy and talent of millions upon 
millions of Americans of all ages, acting purposefully both as indi- 
viduals and as leaders and members of organizations in every com- 
munity across America. This speaks more about what kind of Na- 
tion we are and more about the quality of the American civilization 
than about what kind of government we have. 

Following his inauguration in January 1989, the only two struc- 
tural changes President Bush made in the organization of the 
White House were to establish a White House office to strengthen 
the President’s leadership of the civic engagement of Americans in 
the Nation’s problemsolving, and to commission an assistant to 
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lead that work. The objective of that new office, and my work as 
that assistant to the President, was to increase the volume and ef- 
fectiveness of the work of citizens in helping to solve serious social 
problems in the tens of thousands of communities that exist across 
America. 

The actual strategy that the first Bush White House used was 
a classic strategy of a movement. The focus was the public beyond 
Washington, not office holders within the Federal Government. The 
strategy had five parts. First, changing attitudes in ways that 
would call every American to engage in helping to solve our most 
critical social problems and that would convince all Americans that 
a life which includes serving others is meaningful, adventurous and 
successful. 

Second, identifying what works and bringing that news to places 
everywhere. Third, discovering, encouraging and developing leaders 
from all walks of life who could lead by example and lead others 
forward. Fourth, reducing volunteer liability so that one of the key 
fears of engaging in voluntary activities would not have a deterrent 
effect on people acting on the call they heard to help others. 

And finally, building supporting infrastructure within every com- 
munity to link people who care and their institutions to people in 
need. To carry out this strategy, new or reformed institutions were 
necessary. As you can see in my prepared statement on exhibit A, 
we created four institutions during that 4-year period: The White 
House Office of National Service in 1989; the Points of Light Foun- 
dation in 1990; the Commission on National and Community Serv- 
ice in 1991; and the National Center for Community Risk Manage- 
ment and Insurance in 1992. The four institutions were unified by 
a common vision, but had individual missions and distinct strate- 
gies and programs that together worked to achieve that shared vi- 
sion. 

If the current President and his two immediate predecessors are 
guides, I think it is safe to assume that, as I said, they will bring 
their own perspectives to this work. I believe, however, that the be- 
liefs which guided the establishment of the first White House Of- 
fice on National Service and the principles which comprised the 
movement -based strategy we developed should be included among 
the underpinning principles of future initiatives. I believe a perma- 
nent White House Office should reflect the fact that the vast major- 
ity of Americans support the best contributions of each of the last 
three Presidents of the United States and the Congress in this 
area. 

However, most important of all, in considering a permanent 
White House office, I would argue, is that the President has two 
important domestic roles to help the Nation achieve key objectives. 
One role is to be the Chief Executive of the Federal Government. 
The other is to be the leader of the Nation. The establishment of 
this office would help the President fulfill this second role. 

Rather than being focused on the capacity of the Federal Govern- 
ment to create programs to assist communities, former President 
Bush’s work in this area was focused on the capacity of individuals 
and organizations across the Nation to create and advance their 
own community-based solutions. That is what I mean by the Presi- 
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dent acting more in his capacity as the leader of the Nation, rather 
than as leader of the Federal Government. 

It was about calling everyone to think differently about them- 
selves and one another, about making room for people to step for- 
ward, about leading one another by example, about recognizing 
that every problem is being solved somewhere, about honoring peo- 
ple in the application of their personal gifts for the benefit of oth- 
ers. It is part of why we used the Point of Light metaphor and in- 
stituted the first daily recognition program by a President in Amer- 
ican history. 

Far from preaching to people about what they should do, which 
of course nobody likes or responds well to, this tactic sought to in- 
fluence by example, to encourage everyday Americans to reveal to 
one another what is possible by the evidence of their own experi- 
ence. This was the strategy because it is the only way to really 
build the volume of people working, to discovering and releasing 
the human energy required to actually solve some of the most 
pressing challenges facing tens of thousands of communities. 

At the very time when there was ever-increasing focus on 
credentialism and the need for more professionals, ours was a 
strategy that called for far more amateurs to step forward and 
help. There is simply no other way for us as a Nation or as a peo- 
ple to reach the volume of community engagement that is nec- 
essary to overcome our challenges. 

I believe that the power of culture has far more influence than 
that of politics on the behavior of individuals in communities. 
Every President can and should play the indispensable role of help- 
ing the culture define one of the most powerful ideas there is; 
namely, what it means to live a successful life. It will always be 
all the more powerful if that definition is framed by the President 
to include serving others, and if the President calls relentlessly on 
all people, wherever they live, to serve others to the best of their 
ability. 

That is why in the very early days of the former President’s Pres- 
idency, I drafted for him a sentence that by President Bush’s own 
admission he publicly stated more than any other during his Presi- 
dency; namely this: “From now on in America, any definition of a 
successful life must include serving others.” 

I would close by offering a final comment. At a time of deep par- 
tisanship in this city, with no change in sight, community initia- 
tives is a dimension of American life that could hold the greatest 
promise for bringing us together. I know that the American people 
who live in the tens of thousands of communities of this country 
believe we can all do much better as a Nation and as a people in 
working together in our communities. 

I look forward to responding to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Petersmeyer follows:] 
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Statement by C. Gregg Petersmeyer 
Vice Chair of America’s Promise - The Alliance for Youth - and 
Former Assistant to the President and 
Director of the White House Office of National Service 

United States Congress Legislative Hearing 
The Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources 
Concerning “Authorizing the President’s Vision: 

Making Permanent The Faith-Based and Community Initiative” 
H.R. 1054: The Tools for Community Initiatives Act 

Tuesday, June 21 st , 2005 


Introduction 

My name is Gregg Petersmeyer. I am the Vice Chair of America’s Promise - The Alliance for 
Youth. I served for four years on the first President Bush’s senior White House staff. I was an 
Assistant to the President and founding Director of the first White House Office of National 
Service, better known then as the Points of Light Office. I was then a Visiting Scholar at Indiana 
University’s Center on Philanthropy where I conducted research on what might be called the 
common journey of social entrepreneurs, individuals who start their own community-based 
initiatives. In 1996 I was asked to be the lead architect of the Presidents’ Summit for America’s 
Future held in Philadelphia in 1997, an historic gathering of Presidents Clinton, Bush, Carter, 
and Ford and Mrs. Reagan representing President Reagan as well as other leaders and 
community delegations from across the nation. The Presidents and others convened because of 
their belief that children and youth must be among our urgent national priorities and they 
committed the nation to a Five Promises framework of essential resources every young person 
needs to succeed and become an engaged citizen. General Colin Powell chaired the Presidents’ 
Summit and then its follow-on organization, America’s Promise, which with him I helped found 
and develop. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today. I look forward to responding to your questions but 
first I would like to offer a brief opening statement framing two issues that I believe are relevant 
to your consideration of a permanent White House office providing presidential support to 
community initiative. 

• First, with respect to Presidential leadership in this area, I believe it is useful to think of 
the President more in his or her role as national leader than as federal leader, by that I 
mean primarily as leader of the nation rather than as chief executive of the federal 
government. 

• Second, if the current president and his two immediate predecessors are guides, it is safe 
to say that future presidents will bring their own perspectives to this work. However, I 
believe we can frame useful principles that might govern a permanent White House 
office focused on community initiative. 
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The President as National Leader 

When I came to Washington to join the White House staff in January 1 989, 1 held several 
fundamental beliefs that I suspect most other Americans would have held if they had moved into 
the White House to do the job I was asked to do. 

• One fundamental belief was that America is a nation of communities and if America is to 
be a great nation it has no choice but to be a nation of great communities. 

• A second belief was that within the tens of thousands of communities that make up 
America, very serious challenges exist. These include challenges in communities where 
parents desperately need greater help in preparing their children to be responsible and 
successful adults; challenges in communities where physical safety to live, raise families, 
work, play and worship is a problem; and challenges in communities where many 
individuals struggle with addictions of one kind or another or struggle to overcome some 
other grave personal challenge and need the help of others to change their lives and in 
turn the lives of their families for the better. In other words very serious challenges exist 
in every community. 

• A third belief with which I came to Washington was that our ability or inability to meet 
these kinds of challenges as a people living in communities with one another says more 
about what kind of nation we are and more about the quality of the American civilization 
than what kind of government we have. And I came to Washington believing that while 
the ability to overcome these challenges far exceeds the capacity of government alone 
and even government in combination with market forces, it does not exceed our national 
capacity. By national capacity I mean the potential energy and talent of millions upon 
millions of Americans of all ages acting purposefully both as individuals and as leaders 
and members of organizations in every community across America. 

By January 1989, at the time of his inauguration, I had known the President for almost twenty 
years and had every reason to believe that he shared these basic beliefs. Moreover, when I was 
sworn in as a member of his senior staff when he was inauguration, he became the first President 
in American history to establish a White House office to strengthening the President’s leadership 
of the civic engagement of American’s in the nation’s problem solving and to commission an 
assistant to lead that work. In fact, these were the only two structural changes that the new 
President made in the organization of his White House staff. 

What then was the objective of this new office and my work as an assistant to the President? 

The objective was to increase the volume and effectiveness of the work of citizens in helping to 
solve serious social problems in the tens of thousands of communities that exist across America. 
What kind of work am I referring to? The variety of examples is almost endless and includes 
individuals mentoring one another; tutoring in reading, English, math or science; caring for 
foster children; helping individuals stay sober or remain free of some other addiction; coaching 
young people in after school sports; developing internships in businesses; renovating or building 
homes for low income families; providing meals or companionship to shut-in senior citizens; or 
providing hospice care to the terminally ill. 
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These are not acts of random value. They are in fact exactly the kinds of indispensable 
ingredients that create positive environments in which children and young people can thrive and 
that underpin parts of the strategic framework of the Presidents’ Summit on America’s Future 
and America’s Promise. Similarly, they are essential ingredients to making a community whole 
and good for all of its members regardless of their ages. 

The main point is that former President Bush’s work in this area was focused on the capacity of 
individuals and organizations across the nation to create and advance their own community- 
based solutions rather than to be focused as President on the capacity of the federal government 
to create programs to assist communities. This is what I mean by the President acting more in 
his capacity as the leader of the nation rather than as leader of the federal government. 

Therefore the actual strategy of the first Bush White House was a classic strategy of a 
movement. The focus was the public beyond Washington, not office holders within the federal 
government. The strategy had five parts: 

1 . Changing attitudes in ways that would call every American to engage in helping to 
solve our most critical social problems and that would convince all Americans that a life 
which includes serving others is meaningful, adventurous and successful. 

2. Identifying what works and bring that news to places everywhere. 

3. Discovering, encouraging and developing leaders from all walks of life who could lead 
by example and lead others forward. 

4. Reducing volunteer liability so that that one of the key fears of engaging in voluntary 
activities would not have a deterrent effect on people acting on the call they heard to help 
others. 

5. Building supporting infrastructure within every community to link people who care 
and their institutions to people in need. 

To carry out this strategy, new or reformed institutions were necessary. As you can see from 
Exhibit A, we created four institutions during that four year period: the White House Office of 
National Service in 1989; the Points of Light Foundation in 1990; the Commission on National 
and Community Service in 1991; and the National Center for Community Risk Management & 
Insurance in 1992. The four institutions were unified by a common vision but had individual 
missions and distinct strategies and programs that together worked to achieve that shared vision. 

But the main point was not the institutional arrangements but rather the belief that everyone has a 
gift to give that can make a real difference in their community. That was why the metaphor of a 
“Point of Light” was so important. It was about calling everyone to think differently about 
themselves and one another first, about making room for people to step forward, about leading 
one another by example, about recognizing that every problem is being solved somewhere, about 
honoring people in the application of their personal gifts for the benefit of others. This was the 
strategy because it is the only way to really build the volume of people helping, to discovering 
and releasing the human energy required to actually solve some of the most pressing challenges 
facing tens of thousands of communities. At the very time when there was ever increasing focus 
on credentialism and the need for more professionals, ours was a strategy that called for far more 
amateurs to step forward and help. There is simply no other way for us as a nation to reach the 
volume of community engagement that is necessary to overcome our challenges. 
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Here I want to make the important point that I believe that culture more than politics influences 
behavior. Therefore, in the very early days of former President Bush’s presidency, I drafted for 
him a sentence that by President Bush’s own admission he publicly stated more than any other 
dining his presidency, namely this: “From now on in America, any definition of a successful life 
must include serving others.” 

As you may remember, to give concrete meaning to that statement and to deliberately define the 
term “point of light” on an ongoing basis, each day from the White House a “public storytelling” 
occurred in the form of public recognition by the President. Between November, 1989 and 
January, 1993 a total of 1,020 individuals or groups were formally recognized as a “Daily Point 
of Light” from the White House and were thanked by the President on behalf of the nation. The 
storytelling also helped advance the related and very important strategic notion that every 
problem is being solved somewhere in America. Far from preaching to people about what they 
should do, which of course nobody likes or responds well to, this tactic sought to influence by 
example. It was not about talking down to people but about everyday Americans revealing to 
one another what is possible by the evidence of their own example. This relentless storytelling 
was the first daily recognition program by a President in American history. It was deliberately 
the most public part of the President’s work and a key tactic in the larger strategy that included 
the significant institutional change that is described on Exhibit A. 

Principles to Consider in Looking Forward 

Looking forward, let me say a word about useful principles that might govern a permanent White 
House office from my perspective given that if the current president and his two immediate 
predecessors are any guides, I think it is safe to assume that future presidents will bring their own 
perspectives to this work. 

• First, rather than focusing on the different strategies for making a difference which one 
can argue has been a distinction among the last three presidents, 1 believe it would be 
useful at this stage to focus on the outcomes - the thriving indicators if you will - that we 
all seek for the maximum number of children, adults and families in every community in 
America. 

• Second, I would argue that if we were honest about the enormity of the challenges that 
communities across the country face in achieving these kinds of outcomes, most 
Americans would look favorably on each of the building blocks that the last three 
presidents and Congress have put in place over the last 1 6 years. The fact is most 
Americans know that their own communities have a number of big mountains to climb 
and that for their communities to climb those mountains they need many different paths - 
the path of faith-based work, the path of government supported service, the path of 
voluntary action. They also believe that each path needs to be crowded with Americans 
of every age contributing as best they can to the vital work of their community. 

• To be more specific, I believe a permanent White House office should reflect the fact that 
the vast majority of Americans support the best contributions of each of the last three 
Presidents of the United States and the Congress in this area. They support the work of 
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former President Bush as he encouraged broad based voluntary civic engagement and 
created several new institutions to help achieve that objective. They support adding to 
the work of volunteers the work of other American citizens who as a result of a stipend 
are able to provide direct service to meet unmet education, human service, public safety 
and environmental needs. They support the efforts of Congress in encouraging the 
authority and ownership of this federally funded work to increasingly reside where local 
private nonprofit agencies determine the work of the corps members and corps members 
leverage the participation of volunteers. And they support eliminating improper federal 
barriers so as to allow faith-based entities to compete for federal funding to the fullest 
opportunity permitted by law. 

• But most import of all in considering a permanent White House office, I would argue that 
the President has two important domestic roles to help the nation achieve key objectives. 
One role is to be the chief executive of the federal government. The other is to be the 
leader of the nation. The establishment of this office would help the President fulfill this 
second role. 

• Finally, the President as leader of the nation involves the power of culture in affecting the 
behavior of individuals in every community. Here every President can and should play 
the indispensable role of helping the culture define one of the most powerful ideas there 
is, namely what it means to live a successful life. It will always be all the more powerful 
if that definition is framed by the President to include serving others and if the President 
calls relentlessly all people wherever they live to serve others to the best of their ability. 

I would close by offering a final comment. At a time of deep partisanship in this city with no 
change in site, we are discussing today a dimension of American life that could hold the greatest 
promise for bringing us together. I know that the American people who live in the tens of 
thousands of communities of this country believe we can all do much better as a nation and as a 
people in working together in our communities. 

I look forward to responding to your questions. Thank you. 
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iisadvantaged Youth. The Federal Youth Coordination Act (H.R. 856/S. 409) would help significantly to achieve this goal. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. Our next witness is Mr. Bob Woodson, 
president of the National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise. 

I want to make a brief statement about him at this point, be- 
cause it illustrates several things. When I first came to Washington 
with the Children and Family Committee and heard about some of 
his work, and he treated me with moderate disdain and basically 
said, you are not going to be another one of these guys who comes 
in here and pronounces on the problems of our urban centers and 
does not look for the good stories. You need to go out and see the 
success stories. I said, OK, introduce me. 

And I think the particular word was, don’t be another White guy 
who sits on his duff pronouncing what’s going on in our urban cen- 
ters. [Laughter.] 

The challenge there, there are a couple of interesting things 
about that. That was 1985, nearly 20 years ago, meaning this stuff 
is not brand new, this debate, and that you have been working 
with it a long time. Second, even as Mr. Petersmeyer came in, this 
was before the Points of Light. In effect, you didn’t tell Points of 
Light, he said, go find the Points of Light and build that. 

And as we look at how we are going to continue this and work 
through it, I first wanted to pay tribute to you and also illustrate 
in several ways that what we are debating today, as we heard from 
the first witnesses and we are about to hear again, this is kind of 
old news. What we are doing is packaging it in new forms. 

STATEMENT OF BOD WOODSON 

Mr. Woodson. Thank you, Congressman. Let me also say that 
you are a breath of fresh air in this Congress, one of the few people 
over here that puts principles above party and ideals above ideol- 
ogy. I want to applaud you for that, and I am honored to have an 
opportunity to present my testimony. 

The National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise, which I found- 
ed 23 years ago, we have served about and trained about 2,000 
grassroots leaders in 39 States, dating back to 1981. We are deeply 
supportive of the President’s faith-based initiative. You know that 
in the history of it, in 1994, the 104th Congress convened and 
asked the National Center to bring the views and opinions of grass- 
roots leaders to the table. It was based upon this that the Commu- 
nity Renewal Act was signed into law by President Clinton. 

In June 1995, the Texas Teen Challenge chapter was attacked by 
the State regulators under then-Governor Bush. We were able to 
reach the Governor with our concerns, and as a consequence, he 
convened a task force to look at barriers to faith-based organiza- 
tions. Within 6 months, he signed into law a rule that exempted 
the 200 faith-based drug and alcohol treatment programs in the 
State of Texas from State law. 

None of those groups received a dime of State money. But the 
State was still trying to regulate them out of business because they 
didn’t have trained professionals as drug counselors, they were 
using ex-drug addicts as counselors, and they were, as one evalua- 
tor from the State said, what you’re doing is better than anybody 
than I have seen, but you’re doing it the wrong way. [Laughter.] 

So the deal that was cut then is that the Teen Challenge and the 
other groups would not compete for State funds, so they were not 
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interested in the money, they just wanted government off their 
backs. So we offered this advice later on to then-candidate Bush, 
and as a consequence, we were there at the beginning of the Faith- 
Based Office. 

But as someone we were, however, most disappointed in, the 
thrust of the Office when they emphasized grants. I would cringe 
every time I would hear the President speak of the faith-based ini- 
tiatives as an attempt to get Government money directly into faith- 
based organizations. 

This was not the reason that we came to the table. What we 
wanted Government to do was use the bully pulpit to end the dis- 
crimination that not only Government has toward faith-based 
groups but also corporations. I have spoken to about 1,000 heads 
of foundations and corporate giving officers in this country. When 
you ask them how many contribute a dime to faith-based groups, 
about 20 percent of them will raise their hands. 

And when you ask the others, well, why don’t you contribute, 
they say, because of separation of Church and State. I say, you’re 
not the State, you’re a private entity. But that’s how pervasive the 
discrimination is in the marketplace against supporting things of 
faith. 

So we hoped that the President would use the bully pulpit to go 
and speak to some of these corporate leaders and say to them, you 
should support faith-based groups. 

But let me give you some idea of what is missing in this whole 
dialog. Many of the groups, as I said, we support, want the dis- 
crimination against these groups. And Mr. Cummings, you know, 
as a veteran of the Civil Rights movement, as I am, that one of the 
ways that we discriminate is develop surrogate ways of discrimi- 
nating, like a poll tax or literacy tax to prevent people from coming 
to the polls. 

Well, the same moral equivalent exists in many of the cities. For 
instance, in the whole issue, we believe that what this administra- 
tion should support are tax credits, as Mr. Souder said. We were 
appalled that the administration did not support it, because that 
is what our groups want, tax credits to empower individual givers 
to give to people in those communities. Seventy percent of all 
American taxpayers have a tax liability of between $300 and $500. 
Low-income people give a higher proportion of their income to char- 
ity than rich people. That means that if you had tax credits, people 
could give directly without any church-State issues. 

The second point we emphasize was vouchers, like food stamps 
or the G.I. Bill of Rights, where the individual is empowered to se- 
lect a provider, rather than the Government selecting the provider 
and funding it. We think the provider ought to be selected by the 
people suffering the problem. The customer should select the pro- 
vider, not some Government or entity selecting it. 

But what has happened, and I just want to rattle off a few of 
these barriers. Food stamps. A lot of our groups don’t want money, 
but individuals receive food stamps. Right now, under this adminis- 
tration, many of our groups, like Teen Challenge and others in 
States, have been told that because they are not sanctioned or li- 
censed by the State, they are prohibited from continuing to receive 
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food stamps. We are continuing to try to get clarity on that, and 
that makes a big difference. 

Another is one of the Government programs forbids the grant re- 
cipients from hiring ex-offenders who are coming out of prison. 
Now, on the one hand, the Government is saying to the business 
community, we want you to hire ex-offenders, but yet you can’t hire 
them on Government money. So that’s a barrier. 

The third barrier has to do with giving the choice to the drug ad- 
dict and the offender. For instance, under the old administration, 
it is interesting, ironically, under the Clinton administration’s poli- 
cies, if a person came to the door of a faith-based group and said, 
I am an alcoholic, and I want help, and they said, well, if you want 
to accept help here, you’ve got to take the bed and the Bible. Under 
the old policies, that person would be given another option, saying, 
you can go down the street to the secular program, and that was 
acceptable. 

This administration, through Executive order, changed that to 
say that if a person comes to the door and says, I want the bed 
but not the Bible, you must offer it. And this has had a crippling 
effect. The other barrier is on access to recovery, they required any 
organizations that received access to recovery voucher, has to be li- 
censed by the State and have certified people. This is a big barrier, 
and I have to take issue with Congressman Cummings, who as- 
sumes that certification is the same as qualification when it comes 
to treatment of people. 

The very fact that there are 55 public agencies that hire exclu- 
sively people with masters degrees to take care of children are fac- 
ing court-ordered receivership because of incompetence. There are 
studies that I point to in my testimony of some of the initiatives 
that were developed by well-trained people, for instance, a 5-year 
effort to discourage kids from taking drugs that was developed by 
NIH’s behavioral scientists, all Ph.Ds. Well, a study last year re- 
vealed that the children that were viewing these ads on television 
had a higher incidence of drug and alcohol abuse as a consequence. 
I am on the NIDA board, I can send you that study that NIDA has 
produced. 

So it seems to me that what the Faith-Based Office, if it is to 
truly serve the people, it should really do something about these 
barriers. Let me just offer some recommendations. The first is the 
White House Office should act as an ombudsman for faith-based 
and community organizations around the country, and play an ac- 
tive role in solving and resolving some of these regulatory barriers 
that prevents them from participating. 

Second, we should de-emphasize direct funding that gets you all 
mired into hiring issues and go back to the original effort of em- 
phasizing vouchers, tax credits. The third was pass charitable tax 
credits legislation. That is most important. And the fourth, I sug- 
gested the subcommittee could set up an e-mail address to field 
complaints from groups around the Nation about the kinds of bar- 
riers that they face so that we can really move and empower our 
organizations. 

Some of these groups, Mr. Cummings, that we support in your 
district, in Southwestern High School, we have just started an ini- 
tiative in Baltimore that has put ex-offenders in there as hall mon- 
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itors under a training program. These are faith-based people, and 
as a consequence, Southwestern High School is turning around. I 
testified before your city council, Sheila Dixon’s committee last 
week. And we are going back to expand that effort in other Balti- 
more schools. Because we are judged by the amount of change we 
produced. Outcome oriented. And so I would like to share some of 
that with you and discuss that with you at another time, Mr. 
Cummings. 

Thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Woodson follows:] 
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The Faith-Based Initiative: 

Impacts and Recommendations 

Testimony before the House Government Reform Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 

By Robert L. Woodson, Sr. 

Founder and President, National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise 
June 21, 2005 

The National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise, which has trained more than 2000 
leaders of faith-based and community organizations in 39 states since its founding in 
1981, is deeply supportive of the intent of the President’s Initiative on Faith-Based 
Organizations. The National Center has advocated for many years for a relationship 
between government and these organizations that would make it possible for all 
Americans to secure the services that would most effectively address their needs — 
whether those services be offered through a faith-based or secular provider. We believe 
that promoting an equal choice will greatly improve the plight of those in need, and make 
it possible for them to attain some lasting remedies for problems such as addiction and 
homelessness. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that the National Center and the grassroots network of 
organizations that we work with believe that on the whole, the Faith-Based Initiative has 
been beneficial. It has certainly raised public awareness of faith-based programs and this 
has increased support for them. It brought faith-based programs to the policy table, 
providing some opportunities for them to receive consideration when programs and 
policies are being formulated. The Compassion Capital Fund Demonstration Project — in 
which NCNE is participating for the second year as an intermediary organization — has 
brought needed technical assistance and some capacity-building grant funding to 
hundreds of small organizations. This is making it possible for these organizations to 
achieve new levels of management ability, and financial accountability, so that they can 
greatly improve and expand their services to their communities. We applaud and are 
grateful for these efforts. We support the continuation of the hiitiative. The legislative 
proposal offered by Rep. Mark Green affords an opportunity bring some wider thought to 
the role of the White House Office. 

I would like first to go back into a little history of this movement, assess some of its 
impacts as we see them, and then suggest some steps that we think should be taken to 
ensure that the original intent is preserved. As with any medicine, no matter how 
successful, there may be some unintended consequences that could be addressed to make 
it more effective. 


Early Legislation: 
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NCNE came to the realization that faith could be central to the effectiveness of some 
programs in 1991 and 1992, when we began canvassing the country to find out What 
Works and Why — a format NCNE created to elicit the best practices of community-based 
groups. We held seven conferences at locations all across the country, inviting 
community groups within 500 miles of each location. We asked them “What works to 
save people’s lives? What gets them off drugs, into jobs, and away from violence? The 
answer was startling even to us. For more than 98% it was: “Faith works.” This changed 
NCNE, lost us some funders, and set us on a new course. But we are outcomes-based and 
we recognized that faith-based programs were producing significant and lasting positive 
results. 

In 1994, NCNE was asked by the leadership in the 104 th Congress to convene some of the 
nation's most effective community and faith-based programs to provide their 
recommendations on welfare reform, and how their services could partner with 
government to better address pressing problems such as substance abuse, homelessness, 
youth violence, and deteriorating neighborhoods. Some of the participants included 
Victory Fellowship, Teen Challenge, and Youth Challenge. These three organizations 
have some of the most impressive results in helping free individuals from their addictions 
and returning them to productive lives. We presented a report to the Congress, which was 
received by then Speaker Newt Gingrich. This report became the basis of the Renewal 
Communities Act, which became law in the New Markets/Renewal Communities Act 
signed by President Clinton in 2000. It included a provision allowing states to consider 
faith-based programs in supporting substance abuse programs. The report also contained 
a recommendation which was embodied in legislation by then-Senator John Ashcroft, 
which he called Charitable Choice. It also called for individual development accounts 
(ID As), which did become law, and charitable tax credits, which have been proposed to 
the Congress but have never been acted upon. 

Seeds of the Faith-Based Initiative: 

In June 1995, in Texas, a Teen Challenge chapter was attacked by the state regulatory 
board, the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Dmg Abuse (TCADA), regarding staff 
training and credentialing issues. After appealing to no avail to the government, NCNE 
staged a rally at the Alamo with hundreds of saved addicts wearing tee-shirts and carrying 
signs with messages such as “Jesus is the Answer.” This produced news coverage, and I 
was then invited to meet with Governor George W. Bush. The paramount issue was the 
end assault on faith-based programs through the regulatory process. Few, if any, faith- 
based programs were getting state money. Teen Challenge and Victory Fellowship, 
which had undergone a similar assault a year or so previously, did not receive any 
government funds. 

The state regulatory commission (TCADA) was demanding that faith-based 
organizations’ staff members should have master’s degrees, psychiatrists, nurses, and 
other credentials that had nothing to do with the effectiveness of the faith-based 
programs. When Governor Bush learned about the situation, he created a commission on 
faith-based substance abuse programs and eventually introduced and signed legislation 
creating a separate category for faith-based substance abuse programs in Texas. 
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This was the environment into which the faith-based initiative was bom — to keep state 
governments from closing down faith-based programs. Government was most effective 
in assisting faith-based programs when it focused on removing barriers in the form of 
requirements that are irrelevant to either what they do or to the protection of the 
participants. Amazingly, a number of states that impose regulatory requirements on 
private programs, exempt their own state, secular agencies from these requirements. 

President George W. Bush brought this perspective of regulatory reform to Washington. 
Among the first steps he took as President was to issue two Executive Orders. One 
established the White House Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, the 
second established the Executive Department Centers for Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives in five Federal agencies. The stated purpose of the latter was to “coordinate 
department efforts to eliminate regulatory, contracting, and other programmatic obstacles 
to the participation of faith-based and other community organizations in the provision of 
social services.” He also charged the departments with conducting “a department-wide 
audit to identify all existing barriers to the participation of faith-based and community 
organizations. . .including but not limited to regulations, rules, orders, procurement, and 
other internal policies and practices, and outreach activities that either facially 
discriminate against or otherwise discourage or disadvantage the participation of faith- 
based and other community organizations in Federal programs.” 1 

Focus Shifted to Money: 

Unfortunately, as it was implemented by the White House, the Faith-Based Initiative 
emphasized direct funding of institutions in the form of grants as opposed to assisting 
individuals. The National Center has believed and said publicly from the beginning that 
while faith-based groups are almost always in need of resources, direct grants or contracts 
from the government should be the option of last choice. We strongly believe that the 
Initiative should never have been presented as a program to help institutions . It should 
have been presented instead as focusing on the approaches that people themselves choose 
when they are in need, because they can make a difference in their lives. It should 
empower individuals — by giving them vouchers — to make a choice among approaches, 
secular or faith-based. 

Moreover, an Executive Order of December 2002 indicated that in any program receiving 
Federal funding, a participant’s participation in religious activities must be voluntary. 

This Executive Order directly contradicts the language of the Renewal Communities Act 
which was negotiated between a Republican Congress led by Speaker Hastert and 
Democratic President Bill Clinton. We fully believe that this Act protects individual 
religious freedom by allowing individuals to choose whether they wish to participate in a 
faith-based or secular treatment program. The December 2002 Executive Order 
contradicts existing law and forces faith-based programs to retain individuals who would 
not fully participate in all aspects of their program. 


'George W. Bush, Executive Order, January 29, 2001 , “Agency Responsibilities with Respect to Faith- 
Based and Community Initiatives,” The White House, Washington, DC. 
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The Executive Order was implemented into regulations issued by the Department of 
Health and Human Services in May 2003. 2 Our faith-based groups say that the impact of 
the 2003 HHS regulation is that 1) the individuals involved would not receive the benefits 
of their programs; 2) the presence of individuals who are not participating fully in the 
program would be highly disruptive to the functioning of their programs; and 3) it would 
be impossible for the program to offer and provide an alternate track of secular 
counseling. 

Frankly, we do not understand why self-imposed roadblocks were placed before faith- 
based programs that subvert the work they do and contradict what we believe President 
Bush had stood for. 

Because of this and other barriers to direct funding to faith-based programs, NCNE 
strongly supports the concept of providing individuals with vouchers so that funding 
follows individuals rather than institutions. This route was employed in the G.I. Bill and 
in child care programs. We believe it should have wide application across government 
social service programs. 

However, the regulatory reform issue then becomes even more critical, since many state 
and Federal programs are raising the barrier of licensing as a requirement for 
participation. 

Licensing: Certification vs. Qualification: 

In our opinion, the single most crippling barrier faced by faith-based and community 
groups is that erected by the professional service providers “cartel,” and their insistence 
upon professional credentials as the only criteria for who may qualify to serve the poor 
and disadvantaged. This barrier cuts across everything community-based groups do. The 
standards promulgated by the professional service providers find their way into all federal 
and state rules, and even into third-party arrangements such as health insurance. 

The policies that govern who is qualified to provide services for the most part are 
controlled by the academic/therapeutic industry. Standards are determined by university- 
based departments and written into state law requiring that organizations must have 
college trained professionals, and/or have certified special training that may have little 
relevance to how faith-based programs achieve results and can be costly and extremely 
time consuming. They require degreed professionals, such as psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and masters of social work. They often exclude ex-addicts or those with a criminal 
record as certified counselors, despite the evidence that some of the most effective 
counselors are those who come from the same backgrounds and have themselves suffered 
and overcome the same problems. These requirements affect even those programs that 
do not receive or even seek government funding, since in many instances state licensure 


2 Restriction on Religious Activities by Organizations that Receive Funding Directly from SAMSHSA, p. 

6, 7, and 8, (Charitable Choice statutory provisions of Section 581-584 and Section 1 955 of the Public 
Health Service Act, applicable to the Substance Abuse Prevention and Treatment (SAPT) Block 
Grant program, the Projects for Assistance in Transition for Homelessness (PATH) formula grant program, 
etc.) May 2003 
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is required for them to operate at all. Some states simply prohibit faith-based programs 
from licensure, period. 

In Texas, Governor Bush was instrumental in removing this barrier by introducing 
legislation that exempted faith-based substance abuse programs from the state licensing 
requirements that applied to therapeutic programs. Despite this, several federal agencies 
in his Administration have incorporated state licensing requirements into the criteria used 
to determine whether faith-based organizations are eligible to participate in certain 
benefit programs. 

Does Certification Guarantee Effectiveness?: 

The question that must be asked is whether licensing — and reliance on professional 
credentials — produces the best outcomes. Instead of arguing over whether the program is 
religious or not, we should be arguing over what are the merits of someone who is 
"credentialed" vs. one who is not. What is the relationship between qualification and 
certification? Who is best qualified to serve? Who produces the best results? 

In the substance abuse treatment area, a report published in the Journal of Substance 
Abuse Treatment questioned “Can the National Addiction Treatment Infrastructure 
Support the Public’s Demand for Quality Care?” The study found that there was 
“extreme instability of the workforce at all levels within the national treatment system. . 

In the 16 months previous to the study in February, 2003, 15% of the nation’s drug and 
alcohol treatment facilities had either closed or stopped offering addiction counseling, 
one-fourth had been reorganized under a different administrative structure, and 54% of 
the directors had been in their positions for less than one year. Other problems included a 
lack of information services, email, or voice mail systems necessary to assist in data 
collection and reporting requirements. The authors concluded: “These findings are 
disturbing and call into question the ability of the national treatment system to meet the 
complex demands of both the patients that enter this system and the agencies that refer to 
it.” 3 

A nationwide survey several years ago said that adolescents treated by traditional 
programs actually increased their use of crack cocaine and alcohol after treatment. The 
Services Research Outcomes Study (SROS) sponsored by the U.S. Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Agency was the first nationally representative study of substance abuse 
treatment outcomes. It surveyed 1,799 individuals from a nationwide sample of 99 drug 
treatment facilities. All were interviewed five years following discharge, and according 
to the study, "are representative of the 976,012 individuals discharged from treatment in 
1990.” The overall drop in substance abuse was only 21%. Further, "Adolescents were 
the exception, showing a 13 percent increase in alcohol abuse and a 202 percent increase 
in crack use following treatment ." 4 There are other discouraging reports from licensed 
programs that are replete with fully credentialed staff. 


3 CESAR FAX, March 8, 2004, referring to an article in the Journal of Substance Abuse Treatment 
25(2):1 17-121, 2003. 

4 U.S. Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration, Services Research Outcomes Study, 
released 2002. 
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We can find no report from a secular program that shows success rates that compare with 
those of faith-based programs like Victory Fellowship, Teen Challenge, and Youth 
Challenge. While their studies are admittedly small — their focus is on their mission and 
not on evaluation-they show success rates of 60 to 80 percent, at costs of perhaps $60 a 
day compared with the therapeutic industry's costs of $600 a day and more. 

Substance abuse is irrational. If information were the problem, why would PhDs, 
chemists, and physicians become drug abusers? I believe that an irrational problem 
requires an irrational solution. Faith is irrational — and it works. 

Faith-based programs are successful because their goal is not rehabilitation, but 
transformation. They seek to engender change in the hearts of the people they serve, 
thereby changing the choices they make and the actions they take. A “rehabilitated” 
individual returned to the environment he or she came from is likely to fail. A 
transformed person can return to a dysfunctional environment and be a catalyst for 
change. 

I have proposed a simple evaluation: First, let us create a panel of “experts,” — five from 
the therapeutic community, and five from the faith-based program community. Let them 
come up with criteria as to what constitutes success. Then let’s go to any major urban 
center and take 200 addicts off the street. One hundred can go into traditional secular 
chemical dependency treatment programs, the other 1 00 into a faith-based substance 
abuse program. At the end of one year, measure the results. The program that succeeds 
the best should receive the recognition and the funding. 

What is needed is a new view of public policy that looks for success rather than 
accreditation. We need to be looking at secular outcomes rather than religious inputs. We 
should be measuring how many people are freed from their problems and helped to self- 
sufficiency and independence— not how they have been processed by those with academic 
and professional training credentials. 

In determining how we should go forward to empower faith-based initiatives, we also 
need to stop focusing on the question of money, and focus instead on the real barriers that 
inhibit them from wider service. Faith-based programs, just as any other service- 
providing organization, must be required to be fiscally responsible. But there are other 
requirements— usually imposed to protect the professional industry— that need to be 
carefully scrutinized. An elitism that pervades both left and right has prevented us from 
utilizing effective grassroots remedies. We should be applying the principles of the 
marketplace, rewarding those programs that have the ability to produce positive results. 
We should stop funding unsuccessful programs and focus our private-sector payments, 
philanthropic resources, and government support on those that work. 

The Food Stamp Issue: 

Licensure appears to have emerged as an obstacle to the participation of faith-based 
substance abuse programs in the Food Stamp Program. The U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture’s Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) has told several state agencies 
responsible for administering the Food Stamp Program that faith-based programs in those 
states must be licensed before their participants may receive food stamps. For instance, 
in Texas, the very state where then-Govemor Bush successfully abolished licensing 
requirements for faith-based programs, FNS has taken the position that faith-based 
residential substance abuse programs must be licensed by the Texas Department of 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse before participants in such programs may receive food stamps. 

To date, FNS has not clarified the underlying source of this licensing requirement. FNS 
regulations state that only those drug and alcohol treatment facilities eligible to receive or 
use block grant funds for substance abuse prevention and treatment under Title XIX of 
the Public Health Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 300x et seq. can be certified for participation in 
the Food Stamp Program. This regulation has the effect of denying food stamps to 
residents of faith-based substance abuse programs wherever federal or state regulations or 
policy require licensing as a prerequisite to a substance abuse program’s receipt or use of 
Title XIX block grant funds. Federal and state decisions regarding the eligibility of 
substance abuse programs for the receipt of Title XIX block grants funds often involve 
considerations wholly unrelated to food stamps, which, unlike block grant funds, are 
intended to aid the individual and not any specific program or class of programs. 

We do not believe that this regulatory structure is justified. The criteria used to 
determine what substance abuse programs an individual indigent person may designate as 
the ultimate recipient of that person’s food stamp benefits should reflect the fact that 
these benefits belong to the individual person. When a person is attempting to overcome 
addiction and change his or her life, those benefits should not be denied because the 
person has chosen a faith-based substance abuse program that may not conform to the 
therapeutic model embodied in state licensing standards. 

Voucher Programs — Access to Recovery: 

Voucher programs were created to provide individuals with freedom of choice. The GI 
Bill of Rights has been an excellent example of a successful voucher program that 
provided benefits and protected individual freedom by allowing veterans to attend the 
educational institution of their own choice — whether a state university, private college, 
Yeshiva University, Notre Dame, or any other sectarian or secular institution. The GI Bill 
provided an equal choice among these institutions. 

However, as it is being implemented, we fear that the new Access to Recovery voucher 
program does not provide such an equal choice between a faith-based or secular 
treatment program. In one state, for instance, an individual may get an all-inclusive 
voucher to go to a residential licensed chemical dependency treatment program. But if the 
person wants to get services from a faith-based program, he or she must get individual 
vouchers for such things as transportation to medical services, job training, etc. There is 
no single residential voucher for treatment at a faith-based center. 

Why shouldn’t individuals who are proved to be eligible for vouchers have an equal 
choice? Wasn’t this the intent of voucherizing these programs? 



Teen Challenge, with 185 chapters across the United States, is a very effective faith- 
based residential recovery support program. It is so demonstrably effective that at least 
20% of its several thousand residents at any given time have been referred there by the 
courts. But while the judges, probation, and parole officers refer individuals to Teen 
Challenge, no public funding follows the addict. Teen Challenge must, and does, accept 
them all and endeavor to find resources to accommodate them. If one compares a year of 
free treatment at Teen Challenge with the $35,000 or $40,000 a year it would cost to 
incarcerate each individual, the magnitude of the faith-based program’s contribution to 
the community is evident. 

Despite this, such programs keep losing what meager resources they may have been 
receiving — such as the food stamps of the individuals in the programs — and new barriers 
keep being erected, intentional or not, to their operations. 


Recommendations Regarding the White House Office: 

The White House Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives should: 

— Take a stronger role in examining government regulations and acting as an 
advocate for faith-based programs that have encountered specific problems or 
barriers. The Office should be an ombudsman for faith-based programs with an 
800 number to receive calls. And calls should not just be referred to the 
agencies, but should be addressed at both the White House and agency level. 
This would not only help faith-based programs, but provide a tool for the 
Initiative to monitor the effectiveness of its policies and programs.. 

—Take a stronger role in giving guidance to government agencies so that 
policies are more uniform across the government. 

—Provide stronger guidance and information to state offices and agencies 
receivingFederal funds so that there are not 50 diverse interpretations of policy. 

General Recommendations Regarding the Faith-Based Initiative/’’;’/.'./. resolve to do 
no harm. Remove harmful regulations. 

This includes allowing individual choice between a secular and a faith-based program to 
be made at the door of an institution rather than within the program. It also means 
looking at an alternative to licensing that emphasizes demonstrated ability to serve rather 
than professional credentials. 

Food Stamps and Medicaid: 

The eligibility regulations for food stamps and Medicaid should be scrutinized to ensure 
that participants in faith-based programs are not prohibited from using them. 

Voucherize Federal and state funding: 
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While faith-based groups are always in need of resources, direct grants or contracts from 
the government should be the option of last choice. Funding should follow the 
individual’s choice rather than the institution. 

Pass the Chcirit\' Tax Credit Legislation: 

A crucial public policy issue is to allow individual taxpayers to support the programs of 
their choice through their donations. Statistics indicate that 70% of all individual 
taxpayers fill out the short form. Further, lower income people give a higher proportion to 
charity than others. A charitable tax credit would empower these individuals to make 
donations, and enable faith-based groups to recruit funders within their own families, 
churches, and communities. Apply the market test to these programs — allowing those 
who are closest to them to vote with their pocketbooks. 

Third-party payments— Insurance: 

Many individuals have insurance through their public or private sector employment. 
Those in need of services should be able to have a choice of faith-based as well as secular 
programs, and they should receive full reimbursement comparable to what the insurance 
program would pay government certified service deliverer. This is a move that would 
affect individuals of all income levels. Insurance companies, after all, should have no 
“church-state problem.” The White House could use the bully pulpit to bring together 
companies to discuss this potential. It could benefit the companies through lower costs 
and effective service. 

Philanthropy: 

The philanthropic community has increasingly emphasized results and measurable 
outcomes. With no church/state problem, foundations should examine barriers to funding 
of faith-based programs and promote venture philanthropy initiatives to invest in and 
build capacity of faith-based programs. 

I respectfully thank each Member of the Committee for the opportunity to submit our 
views on this very important matter. 


Biographical Information: Robert L. Woodson, Sr. 
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intervention and violence prevention programs since the 1960’s and has written several books on the 
subject. Among the many awards he has received is the prestigious John D. and Catherine T. Mac Arthur 
Fellowship, often referred to as the “genius ” award. He is the author of hundreds of articles and several 
books, including The Triumphs of Joseph: How Community Healers are Reviving Our Streets and 
Neighborhoods, published by The Free Press in January, 1998, and available in bookstores around the 
country. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Dennis Griffith, director of Teen Chal- 
lenge in southern California. He has been accompanied here today 
and I would like to recognize them, by Jerry Nance, president and 
CEO of Teen Challenge of Florida-Georgia; Mike Hodges, senior ex- 
ecutive director of Teen Challenge, National Pacific Northwest; 
Randy Rowe, executive director, Teen Challenge Northern Califor- 
nia-Nevada; Rodney Hart, president, Teen Challenge New England; 
Rev. Manuel Barega, executive director, Teen Challenge Maryland; 
and Phil Cookes, director of Los Angeles County Teen Challenge. 

We welcome the members of your organization here at our hear- 
ing to watch the lovely business of Congress conducting debates. 
But it is very informative, and hopefully they have learned a lot 
as well. Thank you for your willingness to testify. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS GRIFFITH 

Mr. Griffith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished 
members of the subcommittee. 

As executive director of Teen Challenge of southern California, I 
welcome this opportunity to discuss President George W. Bush’s 
Faith-Based and Community Initiative and its effect on faith-based 
substance abuse recovery programs like Teen Challenge. 

Teen Challenge supports and greatly appreciates this adminis- 
tration’s Faith-Based Initiative, but we continue to see barriers to 
faith-based programs such as ours. Congressman Green’s legisla- 
tive proposal affords an opportunity to discuss the role of the Office 
of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. 

Let me start by saying that various elements of the Faith-Based 
Initiative have been very helpful to Teen Challenge. President 
Bush, in fact, has publicly recognized Teen Challenge on numerous 
occasions, helping to raise the visibility of the organization. Some 
of the Teen Challenge chapter leaders have attended conferences 
organized by the White House Office and have benefited from those 
conferences. 

In addition, the White House Office and some of the agency of- 
fices have provided useful introductions and networking opportuni- 
ties between Teen Challenge and various departments of the Gov- 
ernment. We have also benefited by being involved in a meaningful 
dialog concerning the President’s access to recovery initiative with 
SAMHSA and the State of California and others. 

The mission of Teen Challenge is to provide youth, adults and 
family with an effective and comprehensive faith-based solution to 
drug and alcohol addiction. Our objectives are to enable individuals 
to find freedom from addictive behavior and to become socially and 
emotionally healthy, physically well and spiritually alive. Through 
committed staff and effective programs, Teen Challenge strives to 
produce graduates who function responsibly and productively in so- 
ciety and who have healthy relationships in the workplace, family, 
church and community. 

Since its founding in 1958, our faith-based network has grown 
into the largest of its kind in the world. Teen Challenge now oper- 
ates 185 centers here in the United States, and an additional 370 
in 85 countries around the world. Teen Challenge has a well estab- 
lished track record and is recognized as one of the largest and most 
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effective faith-based substance abuse prevention and recovery pro- 
grams in the country. More than 2,000 men and women graduate 
annually from our 1-year residential recovery programs just here 
in the United States. 

Anywhere from 20 percent to as much as 50 percent of the par- 
ticipants in the 1-year residential recovery program have been as- 
signed to us by the courts. The fact that so many judges, probation 
and parole officers make referrals to Teen Challenge is just one in- 
dication of the recognized effectiveness of the Teen Challenge pro- 
gram. 

Throughout our history, Teen Challenge has contended that the 
fundamental reason for our success in helping people with life-con- 
trolling problems through our residential program, typically drug 
addiction, is because these individuals have had a spiritual trans- 
formation experience as an act of God’s grace. This perspective pro- 
duces a sense of dignity, self-worth, hope, and personal empower- 
ment. This is the foundation and core of our residential program. 

Typically 1 year in length, it offers an environment of thera- 
peutic support and spiritual formation. The program, into which 
entry has always been voluntary, requires discipline, responsible 
decisionmaking and accountability. Students participate in daily 
devotions, chapel, church services and outreach activities. These 
are essential elements for what we do and why we have been so 
successful. In addition, throughout the 1-year experience, students 
are equipped with functional tools, including job skills and voca- 
tional-technical training to assist them in re-entering society as 
productive and healthy people. 

As I mentioned, entrance into these programs is always vol- 
untary, and each prospective student clearly understands the pro- 
gram’s distinctiveness. 

Teen Challenge fully understands and recognizes that most of 
our residential programs will not be eligible for direct Government 
support. However, it is our understanding that the concept of indi- 
rect funding would allow individuals who qualify for certain entitle- 
ments, such as food stamps or access to recovery vouchers, to use 
these benefits in the institution of their choice. 

However, faith-based organizations like Teen Challenge are pre- 
vented from fully participating in these voucher programs because 
they cannot meet the State licensing or certification criteria. At 
present, only 5 percent of the 185 Teen Challenge centers are li- 
censed by the State. The methods and strategies employed by Teen 
Challenge differ considerably from those of traditional clinical pro- 
grams. As a result, Teen Challenge chapters, although effective, 
cannot meet licensing standards that only recognize traditional 
clinical programs. 

Because the vast majority of our chapters are not licensed, they 
face difficulties in qualifying for federally supported voucher pro- 
grams. In addition, because these programs cannot obtain a license, 
they are often not recognized as a drug and alcohol program by 
Federal and State agencies. For example, the lack of recognition af- 
fects the ability of our program’s participants to access even indi- 
rect benefits such as food stamps. 

For many years, Teen Challenge chapters in Texas and Massa- 
chusetts had been able to receive food stamps for their qualified 
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participants. Recently, in Texas and Massachusetts, State agencies 
told Teen Challenge that the Federal Department of Agriculture re- 
quired the licensing of all programs for eligibility purposes. Those 
Teen Challenge programs in Texas and Massachusetts were taken 
off the eligibility rolls to receive food stamps. 

In addition, licensing requirements and the resulting lack of rec- 
ognition of programs like Teen Challenge have prevented us from 
fully participating in the access to recovery initiative. 

Clearly, certification standards appropriate for clinical or tradi- 
tional treatment programs are not wholly adequate for their faith- 
based counterparts. A new category of residential recovery support 
programs would take into account the mission and method of faith- 
based recovery programs and would provide Teen Challenge equal 
access to recovery resources available to traditional treatment pro- 
grams. Most importantly, it would offer those in need of addiction 
relief an equal choice between traditional approaches and faith- 
based recovery programs. 

In conclusion, I want to stress that we support the President’s 
Faith-Based Initiative and desire that efforts related to the Initia- 
tive continue. Significant progress can still be made to help level 
the playing field and remove barriers. 

As you will be able to see, on an attached DVD, I enclosed a DVD 
with my written testimony, as you can see on the attached DVD, 
our country’s leadership has been involved in faith-based programs 
for many years. These efforts should be a permanent part of our 
Government’s effort. 

I applaud all the President’s efforts to help those who hurt, even 
those who have made mistakes in life concerning drugs and alco- 
hol. Each time the President mentions this topic, he lifts the spirits 
of recovering drug addicts and alcoholics across America, giving 
them hope and a sense of dignity and for that, I am eternally 
grateful. 

I also want to express my appreciation to Director Charles Curry 
of SAMHSA and John Walters with ONDCP and the members of 
the California Access to Recovery effort who have aided and wel- 
comed faith-based organizations. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for 
this opportunity to appear before you today, and I would be happy 
to answer any questions at a later time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Griffith follows:] 
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Dennis Griffith, Executive Director, 

Teen Challenge International, Southern California 

Testimony before the 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources 
Washington, DC 
June 21, 2005 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, as Executive Director of Teen Challenge of 
Southern California, I welcome this opportunity to discuss the merits of President George W. 
Bush's Faith-Based and Community Initiative and its effects on faith-based substance abuse 
recovery programs like Teen Challenge to help people who want to get off drugs. Let me state at 
the onset - Teen Challenge supports and deeply appreciate this Administration’s Faith-Based 
Initiative, but we continue to see barriers erected for faith-based programs such as ourselves. 
Congressman Green’s legislative proposal, I think, affords an excellent opportunity to discuss the 
continuing role of the White House’s Office on Faith-Based Initiatives. 

Various elements of the Faith-Based Initiative have been very helpful to Teen Challenge. 
President Bush, in fact, has publicly recognized Teen Challenge on numerous occasions helping 
to raise the visibility of this organization. Some of the Teen Challenge chapter directors have 
attended the conferences held around the country on how to partner with the government, and 
they have found the information useful, although almost all of our chapters do not receive any 
government funding. The White House office and some of the Agency offices have provided 
useful introductions and networking with educational and other institutions. These introductions 
led to a relationship between the Substance Abuse Mental Health Services Administration 
(SAMSHA) and Vanguard University to sponsor a conference entitled Strategies for Assessing 
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Faith-Based Approaches to Substance Abuse Recovery and Prevention. The tools developed in 
that conference could be helpful in developing assessment protocols. The federally sponsored 
Center for the Application of Substance Abuse Technologies at the University of Reno has been 
working with Vanguard University of Southern California on a curriculum and training materials 
for Teen Challenge recovery providers, and we look forward to the completion of these 
materials. 

Teen Challenge also has benefited from SAMHSA’s development of prevention materials, which 
are consistent with Teen Challenge’s work in educating young people in schools, churches, and 
other locations. We have made use of the educational aids, promotional materials, databases, and 
clearinghouses which SAMHSA provides free of charge. In addition we have benefited by the 
materials developed by the White House Office of National Drug Control Policy, Media 
Campaign. 

We have also benefited by being involved in meaningful dialogue concerning the President’s 
Access to Recovery Initiative with SAMHSA, the State of California, and others. 

Teen Challenge: A Faith-Based Substance Abuse Recovery Program 

The mission of Teen Challenge is to provide youth, adults and families an effective and 
comprehensive faith-based solution to drug and alcohol addiction and other life controlling 
problems. Our objectives are to enable individuals to find freedom from addictive behavior, and 
to become socially and emotionally healthy, physically well and spiritually alive. Through 
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committed staff and effective programs, Teen Challenge's programs and staff wish to produce 
graduates who function responsibly and productively in society, and who have healthy 
relationships in the work place, family, church and community. Teen Challenge offers assistance 
to people from all backgrounds, but especially target the urban poor, women and ethnic 
minorities. 

Since its founding by David Wilkerson in 1958, our faith-based network has grown into the 
largest of its kind in the world. Teen Challenge operates 185 centers here in the United States 
and an additional 370 centers in 85 countries throughout the world. 

Teen Challenge has a well-established track record, and is recognized as one of the largest and 
most effective faith-based substance abuse prevention and recovery programs in the country. 
More than 2,000 men and women graduate annually from our one-year residential recovery 
programs in the United States alone. Anywhere from 20% to as much as 50% of participants 
(depending upon the chapter) in the one-year residential recovery programs have been assigned 
to us by the courts. 

The fact that so many judges, probation and parole officers make referrals to Teen Challenge is 
just one indication of the recognized effectiveness of the program. 
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The Teen Challenge Organization and Program: 

The Teen Challenge network is a confederation of autonomous local centers each with its own 
volunteer board of directors. Local centers tailor programs to meet the contextual needs of their 
respective communities and generate operating funds from local individuals, churches, 
community organizations, businesses and their own work programs. Thousands of volunteers 
recruited largely from local churches, contribute valuable time and skills, thus making it possible 
for Teen Challenge centers to operate with extremely low overhead. 

The Teen Challenge National Office is located in Springfield, MO, and supports the network of 
local chapters by monitoring agreed-upon uniform accrediting standards, providing training and 
materials, and creating opportunities for the chapters to share information and support through 
conferences held each year. 

Throughout our history, Teen Challenge has contended that the fundamental reason for our 
success in helping people with life controlling problems through our residential program, 
typically drug addiction, is because these individuals have had a spiritual transforming 
experience as an act of God's grace. This perspective produces a sense of dignity, self-worth, 
hope and personal empowerment. That is the foundation and core of our residential program. In 
addition to this, Teen Challenge provides a range of outpatient and prevention services and a 
variety of holistic approaches to substance abuse prevention and recovery that include: 

• Outpatient recovery programs 

• Life and job skills training 
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• Prevention services 

• Formal and informal support structures 

• Out-of-school learning centers and clubs, mentoring, camping, recreational and cultural 

activities for children-at-risk and their families. 

Most of the residential programs are for adults; the preventions programs target teens and 
adolescents. A central focus of the Teen Challenge centers is the residential program. Typically 
one year in length, it offers an environment of therapeutic support and spiritual formation. The 
program, in which entry and enrollment is always voluntary, requires discipline, responsible 
decision-making and accountability. Students receive instruction in the fundamental tenets of 
Christian living, and participate in daily devotions, chapels, church services and outreach 
activities. Those enrolled in the program are taught how to translate creed into conduct; faith into 
practice; and doctrine into daily living. Throughout their one-year experience they are equipped 
with functional tools - including job skills and vocational technical training - to assist them in re- 
entering society as productive and healthy people. Entry into these in-residence program is 
voluntary, and each prospective student clearly understands the program’s distinctiveness, 
recovery models and services, intensity, duration and expectations. 

By developing the self-esteem of formerly drug-addicted persons, by providing hope and arming 
them with skills applicable to the larger social system, Teen Challenge enables graduates to take 
part in the larger social and economic struggles for a better life and more secure future when they 
re-enter society. Ultimately, by empowering people who were previously alienated from their 
families and communities, with a horizontal linkage from life in the more sheltered environment 
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of the Teen Challenge center, to the arena of daily life where they will have direct access to 
educational, vocational, and social opportunities within society, Teen Challenge has proved to be 
a significant agent of social and spiritual change. 

Teen Challenge Staff: 

Many of our most effective workers are former drug addicts and graduates of the Teen Challenge 
recovery program. They undergo a rigorous training program and are supervised by Teen 
Challenge chapter directors who also are fully trained in management, leadership, human 
resources, financial accountability, and the Teen Challenge accreditation standards and 
curriculum. Profiles of the staff demonstrate people of unusual commitment and devotion. Their 
work demands focus, and a willingness to invest themselves in the lives of people afflicted with 
horrific problems. They consistently go beyond the reasonable requirements of the line of duty, 
receive minimal compensation, and do so often at great personal sacrifice. This cross-section of 
people and personalities, who have shaped the character of the program, are the rank and file 
staff of every Teen Challenge center. 

On a personal note, let me say that I am a Teen Challenge graduate. I made serious mistakes 
earlier in my own life. Through Teen Challenge I was given an opportunity to change and 
become a productive citizen. Not many youth are so fortunate. Like other Teen Challenge 
program directors, I’ve dedicated my life to help these children, youth, and adults reach their 
potential in life and avoid those same mistakes that 1 made. 
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Because our directors and staff are an integral part of the grassroots communities we serve, they 
understand the structural factors - the environment and the personal challenges faced by 
individuals - that move people toward drug addictions and other life-controlling problems. In 
response, we have produced programs and strategies that provide these youth, adults, and 
families with faith-based solutions to their seemingly insurmountable problems. 

Direct vs. Indirect Funding and the Licensing Dilemma: 

Teen Challenge fully acknowledges, understands, and recognizes that most of our residential 
programs will not be eligible for direct government support. However, it is our understanding 
that the concept of indirect funding would allow individuals who qualify for certain 
entitlements — such as food stamps, Access to Recovery vouchers, etc. — to use these benefits at 
institutions of their choice. It is further our understanding that such indirect funding programs do 
not raise any Constitutional church/state issues. 

However, even as there is an effort to create voucher programs to allow such individual choice 
— such as the Access to Recovery program — , additional barriers emerge. There has been 
extensive debate about the “licensing or certification” of faith-based substance abuse and 
recovery residential programs, such as Teen Challenge. At present only 5 percent of our 185 
Teen Challenge Centers are licensed by the state, even though we emphasize both accountability 
and demonstrated effectiveness. As many of you know, the regulations for residential programs 
vary widely from state to state, but even more challenging is the lack of recognition by federal 
and state agencies. Since a distinct classification for residential recovery programs like Teen 
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Challenge has never been established, "recognition" has been illusive. Subsequently, Teen 
Challenge, for the most part, is not a "recognized" drug and alcohol program for Federal 
purposes and the process to qualify for federally supported grant programs or vouchers is 
extraordinarily complex. Ironically, over 30% percent of all Teen Challenge clients are referred 
by the courts despite our lack of recognition. 

Teen Challenge would like to resolve these licensing and credentialing issues in a manner that 
safeguards the integrity of our mission and objectives. 

Moreover, the licensing or recognition issue affects the ability of our program participants to 
access even indirect payments such as food stamps. Teen Challenge chapters in Texas. 
Massachusetts, Florida, Oregon, and other states have been denied food stamps because they are 
not “licensed.” Teen Challenge chapter in some of these states, like Texas and Massachusetts, 
had been able to receive Food Stamps from qualified participants for many years, but just 
recently were taken off the eligibility rolls.. The reason State governments gave for taking them 
off, we were told, was because “it was a policy of the Federal Department of Agriculture to 
require licensing of all programs to meet eligibility requirements.” Clarification of this issue 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture has been difficult, hi Florida, the licensing requirement 
for participation in the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program has become 
more restrictive, making it impossible for the Teen Challenge chapter there to continue providing 
TANF program support services. As a result of these new barriers and the rationale given for 
them, we are concerned about the implementation of the Access to Recovery voucher program. 
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On the one hand the Faith-Based Initiative encourages faith-based organizations to become more 
involved with the government in addressing social welfare issues. On the other hand, Federal, 
state, and sometimes local government keep raising the bar to our involvement, or don’t have a 
system in place that recognizes our type of faith-based program. 

In the field of substance abuse recovery, the methods and strategies implemented by Teen 
Challenge to achieve our goals and objectives differ considerably from those of clinical or 
traditional programs. While we recognize the need to consider the meaning, value and 
significance of outside accreditation, the components of recognition and classification should 
focus on the leadership, management, strategies, and also performance outcomes suitable for a 
faith-based approach to drug recovery. 

For example, curriculum should reflect the essence of Teen Challenge’s mission and objectives: 
content that is contextual and applicable; training that is appropriate for their methods and 
strategies; and programs that are suitable for the puipose for which they are intended. In short, 
assessment and recognition should focus upon the capacity of Teen Challenge to carry out with 
competence, the programs and strategies that correspond to their expressed aims and objectives. 
Similarly, evaluation and assessment should measure whether staff members have received the 
appropriate training that develops the skills and tools enabling them to implement the strategies 
that fulfill their goals. 

Because of the scarcity of precedent models and the apparent lack of precise definitions of our 
essential character, the consequence has been that we struggle to participate in the Access to 
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Recovery initiative. In spite of the complexity, we feel that the time has come for a substantial 
action. It will not be easy to establish and assess flexible and acceptable standards, but Teen 
Challenge is anxious to work with qualified practitioners and scholars from our own faith-based 
traditions as well as experts from federal and state agencies in order to establish an adequate 
classification. At the end of the day, what could be learned from this collaborative process would 
serve as a diagnostic tool for Teen Challenge, benefit similar programs, and contribute to the 
larger field of substance abuse prevention and recovery. 

We propose that a “residential recovery support program” definition be created that would make 
it possible for addicts to have a genuine choice among residential chemical dependency 
programs. We believe the criteria for this new category should be performance- or results-based. 
And without question, any program entrusted with affecting people’s lives should meet standards 
of health and safety and financial accountability, all of which are presently met by Teen 
Challenge chapters. 

Such a residential recovery support program could provide services such as: 

• Long-term residential drug and alcohol-free environment 

• Peer to peer mentoring and coaching 

• Life skills classes, money management parenting, social skills 

• Education, GED classes, literacy, study skills, computer classes 

• Career planning, job skills training, employment behavior, resume writing 

• Exercise, music, drama, recreation, social activities 
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• Spiritual instruction and support 

• Reentry assistance, housing, transportation, job search assistance 

• Referrals 

Clearly, certification standards appropriate for clinical or traditional treatment programs are not 
wholly adequate for the faith-based counterparts. A redefinition of certification standards that 
would take into account the mission and method of faith-based recovery programs would provide 
Teen Challenge the equal access to the recovery resources options available to traditional 
treatment programs. Most importantly, it would offer those in need of addiction relief an equal 
choice between traditional approaches and faith-based recovery programs. 

Conclusion 

Teen Challenge has demonstrated our potential for enabling and empowering large numbers of 
people, formerly with life controlling problems, to re-enter society as productive citizens. In the 
process, we have also created institutional structures capable of performing various educational, 
vocational, and social service functions. This national network of autonomous community 
centers should stand at the vanguard-not at the margins-in efforts to address a national crisis of 
drug addiction. Teen Challenge looks forward to a collaborative effort that could lead to a formal 
recognition of our program by State and Federal government agencies. 

In conclusion, I want to stress that we support the President’s Faith-Based Initiative and desire 
that the efforts related to the initiative continue, but also be broadened. Significant progress can 
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still be made to help level the playing field and remove barriers. As you will be able to see on the 
attached DVD (see DVD, President Reagan Remarks on Teen Challenge) our country’s 
leadership has been involved in Faith Based programs for many years and these efforts should be 
a permanent part of our government’s efforts. 

I applaud all of the President’s efforts to help heal those who are hurt, even those who have made 
mistakes in life concerning drugs and alcohol. Each time the President mentions this topic, he 
lifts the spirits of recovering drug addicts and alcoholics across America, giving them hope and a 
sense of dignity. And for that I am eternally grateful. 

I also want to express my appreciation to Directors Charles Curie (SAMHSA), John Walters 
(ONDCP), and the members of the California Access to Recovery Effort (CARE) who have 
aided and welcomed faith-based organizations. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you today. 

Dennis Griffith 

Executive Director of Teen Challenge International, Southern California 

Dennis Griffith is the Executive Director of Teen Challenge International, Southern California 
and has served the organization for 28 years. Under Griffith's leadership the Southern California 
organization has grown to be a dynamic network of 10 centers providing youth, adults and 
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families with effective and comprehensive drug prevention services including an acclaimed 
faith-based residential program for 500 young adults who are addicted to drugs or alcohol. 

On March 26, 2003, Dennis received a special honor and was appointed by President George W. 
Bush to the Advisory Commission on Drug-Free Community Programs in the White House 
Office of National Drug Control Policy. The eleven-member Commission advises the President 
through John Walters, the Director of National Drug Control Policy, on matters related to the 
prevention and treatment of substance abuse. 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Rabbi David Saperstein, director, Religious 
Action Center of Reform Judaism. Thank you for your patience in 
this long hearing today and for sticking around, and we look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF RABBI DAVID SAPERSTEIN 

Rabbi Saperstein. Thank you for your invitation and your atten- 
tion to this important issue. I am deeply honored to be here with 
such a distinguished panel. I want to recognize my superb staff 
person, Eric Gold, who works on these issues, and my young son, 
Ari, who has attentively been listening to hours of testimony here. 

Mr. Chairman, we urge you not to pass at this time the legisla- 
tion which would codify the President’s Faith-Based Initiative 
through the formal creation of a permanent White House Office on 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. Now, the creation of an of- 
fice designed and dedicated to helping Government find appro- 
priate ways to partner with religious organizations to deliver social 
services resonates powerfully with our religious sensibilities. 

Thus, it is not for this reason we object to it but because of the 
actual history that you have discussed at length today and what 
the office does. So long as the centerpiece of this office is to get 
money directly to houses of worship, an endorsement of the office 
on the grounds that it does other good things would constitute en- 
dorsement of a Trojan horse, attractive on the outside, but support 
for a structure that will facilitate programs that violate the estab- 
lishment clause, undercut good social services programs and in- 
fringe on the rights of beneficiaries. 

To be perfectly clear, we agree wholeheartedly with the Presi- 
dent’s oft-cited remark that Government cannot always put hope in 
people’s heart the way that religion can, therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that almost all of our Reform Jewish synagogues across Amer- 
ica have wonderful social service programs. However, we strongly 
oppose the central component of the Faith-Based Initiative that 
would involve direct Government funding of our synagogues; in- 
deed, of any of America’s pervasively sectarian institutions. Insofar 
as this office seeks to codify this so-called charitable choice into 
law, it is bad for religion, bad public policy, unconstitutional and 
socially divisive. Other than that, we have no objections. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

It is bad policy first because, with Government money comes 
Government rules, regulations, audits, monitoring, interference and 
control. Second, with Government money comes compromises in the 
religious mission of churches, synagogues and mosques in America. 
Reliance on Government funding creates the temptation to skew 
your program to attract the money and to mute the prophetic obli- 
gation of calling the Government to account. 

Further, when there are limits placed on religious activity in 
Government-funded programs as the Constitution demands, those 
churches committed to including such activities as essential to 
their programs — I just heard Dennis Griffith speak about the spir- 
itual enhancement that is at the core of what they are about. Those 
churches either must compromise their mission in order to obtain 
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the money or ignore the rules with potentially dire consequences to 
the beneficiaries of services and to the churches. 

Third, by opening up our Nation’s limited funding for social serv- 
ices to potentially scores of thousands of houses of worship, let me 
remind you, there are 300,000 houses of worship in America. Let’s 
assume only a small number, but some scores of thousands of them 
compete for this limited, shrinking pot that you discussed before. 

The result is going to be countless millions of dollars will be di- 
verted and thus weaken what are widely regarded as the finest, 
most effective social service providers today, the superb, although 
albeit overwhelmed religiously affiliated social service providers, 
such as Catholic Charities, Jewish Federations, Lutheran Social 
Services, all of which abide by the vast majority of regulations ap- 
plicable to other charities. Without a national commitment to sub- 
stantial increases in funding, there is no guarantee that the Faith- 
Based Initiative will see one more needy person being helped. 

Fourth, Charitable Choice will lead to increased social divisive- 
ness in America as different churches compete for Government 
money and endorsement. The prospect of intense competition for 
limited funding, the politicizing of church affairs to obtain funds, 
the impact on those made to feel that they are outsiders when they 
fail to obtain funds, all this sectarian competitiveness leads to the 
very kind of sectarian divisiveness that has plagued so many other 
nations and which we have been spared because of the separation 
of church and State. 

Fifth, such funding violates the religious rights of taxpayers. As 
Jefferson said, to compel a man to furnish contributions of money 
for the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves is sinful and 
tyrannical. This helps explain why so many religious leaders, on 
the left and the right, oppose the program. 

Now, there are a number of Constitutional concerns as well, 
here. First, in all the discussions of all the cases that you have 
heard here today, there is one central principle, one legal standard 
that must be kept in mind. The Supreme Court of the United 
States and the vast majority of lower courts have never upheld di- 
rect Government cash support for pervasively sectarian institu- 
tions. The Helms case, Mr. Chairman, that you referred to before, 
provided in-kind help. The busing cases provided services, but not 
direct payments. 

In the most recent case, the Helms case, the controlling concur- 
ring opinion of Justice O’Connor noted our concern with direct 
monetary aid is based on more than just concern about diversion 
of tax-funded aid to religious uses. In fact, the most important rea- 
son for according special treatment to direct money grants is that 
this form of aid falls precariously close to the original object of the 
Establishment Clause’s prohibition. 

Second, the rights of beneficiaries would inevitably be infringed. 
In the real world, protecting beneficiaries will be difficult and I 
add, all but impossible. Look how integrated together in Teen Chal- 
lenge and so many other wonderful programs is the secular and re- 
ligious components of it. The notion that Government money will 
pay only for the secular parts and not for the religious parts inte- 
grated into that is almost impossible to monitor and to audit, but 
puts the beneficiary in a terrible situation. 
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People who come to the many of these services come at moments 
of crisis in their lives. They have so few choices, they grasp at 
straws. The notion that they can truly make a voluntary decision, 
whether to abide by all the stipulations in a part of your wonderful 
program, Mr. Griffith, is just unrealistic in the real world. 

Third, churches and synagogues have rightly been exempted 
from many laws that would compromise their religious freedom, in- 
cluding the right to discriminate. We have two principles in ten- 
sion: one, Government money should never be used to discriminate. 
We heard about that earlier. Second, if religious entities are to 
function with autonomy, they have to be able to hire people that 
subscribe to their beliefs. The way to balance them out is to say, 
protect those rights with private money, but if you want Govern- 
ment money, go after it only if you can provide secular services. 

And finally, much has been argued that all the proponents of this 
money want is a level playing field. Just treat religion like every- 
thing else. God forbid. The framers did not do that; they accorded 
religion special status, special protections; only religion has an Es- 
tablishment Clause. We have all kinds of privileges, protections, 
exemptions. If those who are willing to sell their birthright for the 
porridge of Government money do so on the basis that all we want 
is to treat religion just like everything else, then some day the Gov- 
ernment and everyone else will listen, and it will be a disaster for 
America. 

And it does not have to happen. There are better ways, and we 
heard about many of them, from Bob Woodson, from the chairman 
today, there are many Constitutional ways to achieve our goals, 
providing technical assistance, training programs for staff of all 
groups, best practice sharing, targeted research on how to improve 
programs, reducing and eliminating fees for small organizations, 
including churches and synagogues, to establish separately incor- 
porated social service arms, to assist the poor with voucher pro- 
grams for social service, providing better information to the public 
about available programs like you provide and encouraging chari- 
table contributions through appropriate tax relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I would finally just suggest to you, what is the 
answer to your question about why the administration did not sup- 
port your bill that as I listened to it, your proposed bill, as I lis- 
tened to it I can imagine a wall to wall religious coalition getting 
behind? Even people who differ on many of the core issues here 
today? 

I think one reason you have to consider is that Representative 
Cummings might be right, that what is at stake is greater interest 
in delivering money to core constituents or potential supporters 
than it is about really helping the poor. If we are about helping the 
poor, then vouchers would have been at the core of this, then your 
suggestion would have been welcomed with open arms. With mu- 
tual respect and hard work, we can affirm religious liberty, even 
while we enhance the ability of religious institutions to provide so- 
cial services. 

[The prepared statement of Rabbi Saperstein follows:] 
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Statement of Rabbi David Saperstein on the Constitutional Role of Faith-Based 
Organizations in Competition for Federal Social Service Funds 

Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources of the U.S 
House of Representatives 
Committee on Government Reform 
Rayburn House Office Building 2154 
United States Capitol 
Washington, DC 
June 21, 2005 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Subcommittee. I am Rabbi 
David Saperstein, Director of the Religious Action Center of Reform Judaism which 
represents the North American Reform Jewish Movement’s 1,800 rabbis and 900 
synagogues encompassing over 1.5 million members. I am an attorney and for many 
years have taught church-state law on the faculty of Georgetown University Law School. 

I am honored to be here with you this morning and would like to express my appreciation 
both to the committee and to my fellow witnesses who, in their own right, are all leaders 
dedicated to making our world a more just and whole place. We all agree that more 
needs to be done to better the plight of the poor, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
assist our fellow citizens in finding meaningful, sustainable employment. 

Mr. Chairman, we oppose the legislation under discussion here today, H.R. 1054, the 
“Tools for Community Initiatives Act,” which would codify the President’s Faith-Based 
Initiative through the formal creation of a permanent White House Office of Faith-Based 
and Community Initiatives. The creation of an office especially dedicated to helping 
government find appropriate ways to partner with religious organizations to deliver social 
services resonates powerfully with our religious sensibilities. Thus, it is not for this 
reason that we object to this bill. Our primary objection to the Office is based in no small 
measure on the work of the Office since it was created. We believe that direct 
government funding of houses of worship is unconstitutional, bad public policy and bad 
for religion. Such funding seems to be a major focus of the Faith Based Initiative, this 
legislation and the Office. Endorsement of the office on the grounds that it does a number 
of good things and has the potential to do more good things that are constitutional would 
constitute endorsement of a Trojan Horse that will facilitate programs that violate the 
Establishment Clause, undercut good social service programs, and infringe upon the 
rights of beneficiaries. These concerns are embodied in the prescriptions and directives 
expressed in the latter half of the bill (“Sec. 7 - Sense of Congress”) which pose grave 
consequences for the autonomy of religion and the integrity of government in America. 

In Sec. 7, expressed through the Sense of Congress, what we see are the essential 
ingredients necessary in implementing the President’s Faith-Based Initiative. In other 
words, this is not the mere creation of a physical office, but a vehicle through which 
government funds will flow directly and dangerously into our houses of worship thereby 
imperiling religious autonomy, civil rights and the rights of beneficiaries. The “Sense of 
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Congress” section hints at providing protections such as safeguarding the rights of 
beneficiaries and separating the time and location of “inherently religious activities” (a 
term, by the way, that has never once been recognized or adjudicated by the Courts), but 
the net result of distributing funds directly to houses of worship, without any legal 
firewall or protection is, by its very nature, problematic for religion and government. 

Although I could envision a time when such an initiative might be appropriate, this is 
certainly not that time. There is simply no evidence that the current Office is all that 
effective. An analysis of faith-based organizations who received FY 2003 funding 
through the President’s Faith-Based initiative in 2005, conducted by the Associated 
Press, found, among other things, that many of the organizations do not even characterize 
themselves as “faith-based” organizations at all. 1 In reference to the promise that the 
Office would have a real and positive impact on social service provision in America, 
even David Kuo, who served in the White House for two-and-a-half years as a Special 
Assistant to the President and later as Deputy Director of the Faith-Based Initiative, 
lamented recently that “sadly, four years later these promises remain unfulfilled in spirit 
and fact.” 2 

To be perfectly clear, we agree wholeheartedly with the President’s often cited remark 
that government cannot always “put hope in people’s hearts” and give people “a sense of 
purpose” the same way that religion can. 3 It is, therefore, not surprising that almost all of 
our synagogues run social service programs. They range from homeless shelters to day 
care for homeless children so that parents can look for or go to work; from feeding 
programs to health care provision; from transitional housing programs aimed at helping 
the homeless get off the streets to literacy programs for kids in our schools. We are 
enormously proud of these efforts and we commend the President for his call to 
strengthen this work and to create closer partnerships between the government and the 
faith community. 

However, we strongly oppose that component of the Faith Based Initiative that would 
involve direct government funding of our synagogues, indeed of any of America's 
pervasively sectarian institutions. 

Codifying this so-called “charitable choice” into law, as this legislation in fact does, is 
bad for religion, bad public policy, unconstitutional, and socially divisive. 


Directly Funding Houses of Worship is Bad Public Policy 


1 “U.S. Gave $1B in Faith-Based Funds in 2003” Laura Meckler, Associated Press. January 2, 2005 

2 “Shooting From the Heart: Please Keep Faith” David Kuo, posted on Beliefoet: < 
http://www.beliefnet.com/storv/160/storv 16092 l.html> 

3 Remarks by President George W. Bush at Cityteam Ministries, San Jose, CA Oct 31, 2000 Qtd. in 
< http://www.issues2000.org/Celeb/George W Bush Welfare + Povertv.htm > 
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Before discussing the vital constitutional and legal reasons to oppose this broad and 
permanent attempt to codify charitable choice, I want to review a number of the policy 
reasons to be deeply alarmed about such government funding of houses of worship. 

First, with government money come government rules, regulation, audits, monitoring, 
interference, and control. Your colleague Representative Chet Edwards has warned "it 
will be a religious nightmare to have federal agents, including IRS agents auditing the 
finance of churches, synagogue and mosques across the land ." 4 And he's right. Even on 
the issue of the effectiveness of the programs there will be intrusive monitoring. President 
Bush, for one, has often stressed the importance of accountability, arguing that schools 
and other recipients of federal funds need to be held accountable for the results they 
achieve, or fail to achieve. And he's not wrong. Taxpayers do have a right to know what 
results are being achieved with what the President often reminds us is their money. How 
can we effectively hold these programs to account without jeopardizing the sacred 
autonomy of our houses of worship? And besides: who defines a “successful” program? 
The government or the church? 

Second, with government money come compromises in the religious mission of the 
churches, synagogues and mosques of America. Reliance upon government funding, 
creates the temptation to mute the prophetic obligation of calling the government to 
account. Religious leaders, whose moral clarity and leadership have brought about the 
most important and fundamental reforms in government and society, will be reluctant to 
bite the hand that feeds them. Further, when there are limits placed on religious activity 
in government-funded programs (as the Constitution demands), those churches 
committed to including such activities as essential to their programs must either 
compromise their mission to obtain the money or ignore the rules with potentially dire 
consequences to the beneficiaries of services and to the churches. For example, visitors to 
the TMM Family Services in Tucson, A Z are greeted by a picture of Jesus and quotes 
from the Bible. Either the beneficiaries who feel alienated walking through the door lose 
out, or the religious mission of the group is jeopardized, notes the director of the 
program . 5 It’s a lose-lose situation. 

In addition to the threat to their traditional - and cherished - autonomy, government 
funding of houses of worship provides another, more subtle but equally alarming, danger: 
the undermining of the mission of the institution. To be sure, I don't think that erosion of 
the character of religious institution will be intentional or immediate. But it's likely 
nonetheless. 

The Wall Street Journal reported an interesting example of the type of "mission creep" 
that is likely, perhaps inevitable, as religious institutions look to the government for 


4 Representative Chet Edwards, Remarks at the Launch of the Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life 
(Mar. 1, 2001), at http://pewforum.org/events/print.php?EventID=S . 

5 Meckler, supra 
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funding. 6 Massachusetts subsidizes a large portion of charitable work undertaken by 
Catholic Charities in that state. In the mid-1990's, the state began to shift its funding 
priority from other areas to substance abuse. As the funding shifted, so did the programs 
offered by Catholic Charities. Programs such as soup kitchens and childcare closed, and 
drug and alcoholic treatment centers opened. By 1995, Catholic Charities in 
Massachusetts spent 80% of its funds on substance abuse programs. 7 

Stanley Carlson-Thies, an original staff member of the President’s White House Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives and current director of social policy studies at the 
Center for Public Justice has termed this shift of emphasis "vendorism." 8 Vendorism, he 
notes, is a "process in which government grants end up diverting the priority of charities, 
changing their direction and turning them into mere vendors of government programs." 9 
What a loss to our nation if our houses of worship were to become "vendors of 
government programs!" 10 

Third, by opening up our nation's limited funding for social services to, potentially, 
scores of thousands of houses of worship, countless millions of dollars will be diverted 
from, and thus weaken, what are widely regarded as the finest, most effective social 
service providers today - the superb (albeit overwhelmed) "religiously affiliated" social 
service providers (such as Catholic Charities, Jewish Federations, Lutheran Social 
Services etc.), all of which abide by the vast majority of regulations applicable to other 
charities. Without a national commitment to substantial increases in funding, there is no 
guarantee one more needy person will be helped by this ill-advised initiative. 

Fourth, charitable choice will lead to increased social divisiveness in America. For 
Catholic charities and the Jewish federations to compete for grants is one thing. The local 
agencies they support are professional social service providers that, over the years, have 
worked out the pattern of funding and working relationships. Local houses of worship are 
altogether different. Choosing between them becomes like choosing between religions. 
Funneling the money directly to these houses of worship would pit them against one 
another — the Episcopal Church, the AME Zion Church and the local mosque that are all 
competing for the same grant. One group gets the money, the others do not, and in all 


6 Robert A. Sirico, Charities on the Dole, WALL ST. J., Mar. 31, 1995, at A12, available at 
http://www.acton.org/ppolicy/editorials/sirico/charitydole.html. 

1 Id. 

8 See Stanley Carlson-Thies, Faith-Based Institutions Cooperating with Public Welfare: The 
Promise of the Charitable Choice Provision , in WELFARE REFORM AND FAITH-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS 29, 36 (Derek Davis & Barry Hankins eds., 1999). 

9 Id. It should be noted that Carlson-Thies is a strong supporter of charitable choice, and while he lays out 
the problems, he also answers those challenges. 

10 For a broader discussion of how government funding can compromise the religious mission 

of providers, see CHARLES L. GLENN, THE AMBIGUOUS EMBRACE: GOVERNMENT AND 
FAITH-BASED SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES (2000). Glenn focuses less on the dangers of 
regulation and more on the impact that reliance on government funding and the requirements to 
professionalize staff can have in altering the religious mission of the provider. See also Steven K. 

Green, The Ambiguity of Neutrality, 86 CORNELL L. REV. 692 (2001) (reviewing GLENN, supra). 
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likelihood, it’s the religious minority who loses out. It is no small point that particular 
religious groups will unfairly receive more funds than others. In a 2005 poll of Louisiana 
citizens, those who described themselves as “fundamentalist Christians” supported direct 
government-funded social service provision by an almost 3 to 2 margin over the average 
citizen polled. 1 1 Recent Pew Forum polls show that substantial majorities feel that 
Buddhist and Muslim social service providers should not receive federal funds. 12 

The prospect of intense competition for limited funding; the politicizing of church affairs 
to obtain funds; the impact on those made to feel they are the outsiders when they fail to 
obtain the funds - this leads to the very kind of sectarian competition and divisiveness 
that have plagued so many other nations and which we have been spared because of the 
separation of church and state. Already, since the time the President’s Office was first 
created, we have seen an unprecedented and marked divisiveness take root in our 
religious communities. Only three months ago, the Central Church of God in Charlotte, 
NC withdrew its support for a food pantry serving the needy because that pantry 
“promoted Catholicism.” 13 The same church also withdrew support from the Charlotte 
Rescue Mission because it had allowed three Muslim students from UNC Charlotte to 
help serve a meal. 14 Rev. Jerry Falwell has suggested that Islamic organizations should 
never be eligible for funding, because the “Muslim faith teaches hate.” 15 

Fifth, such funding violates the religious rights of the taxpayers. Again, Rep. Edwards hit 
the nail right on the head when he stated just recently that “that kind of divisiveness that 
we see bitterly in the U.S. Congress every year during the appropriations process should 
not be exported to our houses of worship in America.” 16 Even in cases where courts have 
held that taxpayers do not have standing to assert a free exercise claim to contest the use 
of their tax dollars for religious purposes, it still is wrong on a policy level and it 
exacerbates religious tensions. As Jefferson said: "[T]o compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and 
tyrannical." 17 This helps explain why so many religious leaders - on the left and the right 
- oppose the program. 

As a minority religious community in America, we have often been the targets of people 
who seek to convert us to their religion. At a hearing on this same type of legislation 4 


11 “Voters Split on Funds to Church Groups; 75% of Fundamentalists, 84% of Roman Catholics Favor 
Giving Tax Dollars.” Barbara Schlichtman, The Advocate (Baton Rouge, LA). January 16, 2005. 

12 PEW FORUM ON RELIGION & PUB. LIFE & THE PEW RESEARCH CTR. FOR THE PEOPLE & 
THE PRESS, FAITH-BASED FUNDING BACKED, BUT CHURCH-STATE DOUBTS ABOUND 
(2001), at httD://newfomm.org/events/04 1 0/report . 

13 “Church Cuts Ties to Food Pantry Because of Catholics.” Associated Press, March 1 9, 2005 

14 Id. 

15 Interview by Deborah Caldwell with Rev. Jerry Falwell, Jerry Falwell Ministries (Mar. 6, 

2001), at http://www.beliefnet.com/storv/70/storv 7040.html . 

16 “Bush’s Faith Money Won’t Come Easily: Despite Opposition, President Pushes Ahead With Grants to 
Religious Groups.” Lisa Zagaroli, Detroit News 13A. January 9, 2005. 

17 Virginia Act for Establishing Religious Freedom located at < 
http://religiousfreedom.lib.virginia.edu/sacred/vaact.html 
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years ago, the executive director of Teen Challenge, an acquaintance who I respect 
greatly, acknowledged that his program has the effect of converting (in his term, 
"completing") Jewish kids. Teen Challenge has every right to engage in this activity (as 
hurtful and wrong as I may think it is). But the notion that their efforts to convert our 
children will now be enhanced by our tax dollars which have freed up money to go about 
this work is, I hope, as troublesome to you as it is painful to us. That any taxpayer should 
fund her own discrimination or proselytization betrays every principle of our democracy. 

Directly Funding Houses of Worship is Unconstitutional 18 

Four constitutional and legal issues compel rejection of these charitable choice proposals. 

First, in all the discussion of all the cases that you have heard here today, there is one 
central principle, one legal standard, that you must keep in mind. The Supreme Court of 
the United States (and the vast majority of the lower courts as well) has never upheld 
direct government cash support for pervasively sectarian institutions. Indeed, in cases 
(many of which have been alluded to here today) where the High Court and other courts 
have upheld some type of government support for religious institutions, they have gone 
out of their way to distinguish it from exactly the kind of direct government subsidy of 
houses of worship and religious ministries and parochial schools that is entailed in 
charitable choice. 

In Bowen v. Kendrick' 9 , the case that upheld government support for religious groups that 
provided pregnancy care services and prevention services , 20 the Court said: "Even when 
the challenged statute appears to be neutral on its face, we have always been careful to 
ensure that direct government aid to religiously affiliated institutions does not have the 
primary effect of advancing religion. One way in which direct government aid might 
have that effect is if the aid flows to institutions that are ‘pervasively sectarian.' We stated 
in Hunt that: 

[a] id normally may be thought to have a primary effect of advancing 
religion when it flows to an institution in which religion is so pervasive that 
a substantial portion of its functions are subsumed in the religious mission ." 21 

In Rosenberger v. Rector & Visitors of the University of Virginia 22 , upholding the use of 
student fees at a state university to pay for publications , 23 including religious 
publications, the court observed: 

The neutrality of this program distinguishes the student fees from 
a tax levied for the direct support of a church... The Court of Appeals 


18 See David Saperstein, “Public Accountability ad Faith-Based Organizations: A Problem Best Avoided” 
Harv L Review 1353-1396 (2003) 

19 487 U.S. 589 (1988). 

20 See id. at 594, 622. 

21 Id. at 609-10 (quoting Hunt v. McNair, 413 U.S. 734, 743 (1973)). 

22 5 1 5 U.S. 819(1995). 

23 See id. at 822-27, 845^16. 
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(and the dissent) are correct to extract from our decisions the principle 
that we have recognized special Establishment Clause dangers where the 
government makes direct money payments to sectarian institutions." 24 

The principle articulated in Bowen and Rosenberger was reaffirmed as recently as last 
year when a majority of the Court in Mitchell v. Helms 23 - two Justices who concurred in 
the holding allowing the loan of federally-funded computers to religious schools, joined 
by three dissenting Justices - noted the special concerns associated with the flow of 
government funds to pervasively religious organizations. 26 As Justice O'Connor noted in 
her concurring opinion, “Our concern with direct monetary aid is based on more than just 
[concern about] diversion [of tax-funded aid to religious uses]. In fact, the most important 
reason for according special treatment to direct money grants is that this form of aid 
follows precariously close to the original object of the Establishment Clause's 
prohibition.” 27 

The Supreme Court has noted that in pervasively sectarian institutions, religion is so 
subsumed in the entire program that it cannot be separated out, and since funding is 
fungible, a major program of support to any part of the institution will constitute 
government funding of religion, thereby violating the Establishment Clause. Common 
sense says the justices are right. And because support to any part of the institution is 
support to all of it, such government funding violates what has been a first principle of 
the First Amendment. On February 28, 1811, James Madison sent a veto message to the 
House of Representatives explaining his rationale for vetoing legislation that would 
provide direct funding for the Baptist Church at Salem Meeting House: "Because the 
Bill, in reserving a certain parcel of land of the United States for the use of the said 
Baptist Church, comprizes a principle and precedent for the appropriation of funds of the 
United States, for the use and support of Religious Societies; contrary to the Article of the 
Constitution which declares that Congress shall make no law respecting a Religious 
Establishment.” 28 

Second, the rights of beneficiaries would inevitably be infringed. In the real world, 
protecting beneficiaries will be difficult, and, I might add, all but impossible. How can 
we ensure that the promise of a non-sectarian provider of social services is made real, 
especially given the challenge of providing such services in rural or inner-city areas? 

How can we ensure that beneficiaries have the right, not just in theory but also in 


24 Id. at 840-42. 

25 530 U.S. 793 (2000). 

26 See Mitchell, 530 U.S. at 837—44 (O’Connor, J., concurring); id. at 867-69 (Souter, J., dissenting). 

Some scholars would take issue with this interpretation. See, e.g., IRA C. LUPU & ROBERT W. TUTTLE, 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS WITH FAITH-BASED PROVIDERS: THE STATE OF THE LAW 
3 (2002), available at http://www.religionandsocialpolicv.org/docs/legal/reports/10-23- 

2002 state of the law.pdf (characterizing Mitchell as leaving unanswered the question of the 
constitutionality of cash payments by government to pervasively sectarian entities). 

21 Mitchell, 530 U.S. at 856 (O’Connor, J., concurring); see also id. at 873-75, 909 n.27 (Souter, J., 
dissenting). 

28 James Madison Veto Message to Congress, Feb. 28, 181 1 Qtd. in vol. 3, The Papers of James Madison, 
Presidential Series, p. 193. 
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practice, to decline to participate in religious exercises without jeopardizing their 
benefits? No matter what kind of protections charitable choice legislation tries to create, 
without extensive government surveillance such abuses will continue. And such 
surveillance, of course, poses its own set of risks for religious institutions. 

Third, churches and synagogues have been (rightly!) exempted from many laws that 
would compromise their religious freedom, including the right to discriminate in whom 
they hire on religious grounds. Major government funding for programs with such 
exemptions may be constitutional but such a program can be part of a campaign to 
weaken civil rights and will give government sanction for dividing America along 
religious lines. 

Since the High Court has determined that these exemptions are not mandated by the 
Constitution but are rather a constitutionally permissible means for the legislative body to 
accommodate religion, this debate over whether the flow of government funds should 
result in a lifting of the exemption is a statutory and policy argument. (It should be noted 
that there is a constitutional argument that granting a "religion specific" exemption for 
government funded programs is a violation of the Establishment Clause under the second 
prong of the Lemon test i.e. primary effect of advancing religion, particularly as applied 
in the Texas Monthly, Inc. v. Bullock case 25 , prohibited the singling out of religion for a 
benefit. This remains an unresolved issue.) 

So you are faced with a wrenching tension between two valid moral principles. The first 
is that government should accommodate the ability of religious organizations to function. 
To take the exemption away is to curtail that religious freedom in a manner that will 
threaten other exemptions. When religious groups buy into that they could be 
jeopardizing their birthright of a unique constitutional and legal status in exchange for the 
privilege of lining up at the public trough to fight among themselves over the porridge of 
government funds. The second is that government money should not be used to 
discriminate against protected classes of people. To grant the exemption, with anything 
more than incidental government funding behind it, is to turn back the clock on civil 
rights in this country, allowing for widespread discrimination on the basis of religious 
identity and practice. This is the approach of the recent reauthorization of the Workforce 
Investment Act (H.R. 27) passed only months ago by the House. The notion that a job 
notice could be placed in the newspaper seeking employees for a government funded 
social service program run by a Protestant church that reads "Jews, Catholics, Muslims 
need not apply" or "No unmarried mothers will be hired;" is deeply and profoundly 
troubling to many in the religious community, on Capitol Hill, and, according to a recent 
Pew Poll on this issue, to 78% of the American public. 30 


29 489 U.S. 1 (1989). 

30 PEW FORUM ON RELIGION & PUB. LIFE, FAITH-BASED FUNDING BACKED, BUT 
CHURCH-STATE DOUBTS ABOUND (Apr. 10, 2001), at http://pewforum.org/events/0410/report/ 
execsum.php3. 
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There is only one way to prevent this problem: don't violate the constitutional prohibition 
against direct government funding of sectarian organizations. 

Only this will both protect religion and allow for robust, unqualified protections of civil 
rights. To give the money and then choose either to allow the exemption or to deny it, 
will pit many religious communities of America against the other civil rights 
communities. As was the case with the recent debate on exempting religious 
organizations from discriminatory hiring provisions in H.R. 27, this will foist on 
Congress an anguishing and politically explosive choice for the many Republican, 
Democratic, and Independent Members of Congress who are committed both to religious 
freedom and strong protections of other civil rights. 

Finally, much has been made of the argument that all the proponents of charitable choice 
want is a level playing field, i.e., neutrality between religions and other groups. But it is 
not the opponents of charitable choice who concocted the idea of treating religion 
differently; it was the framers of the Constitution. Only religion has an Establishment 
Clause with all of the attendant protections and limitations that imposes. To abandon this 
idea in pursuit of "a level playing field" is a political time bomb for religion in America. 
To insist that religion be treated just like everything else is, again, to jeopardize the many 
special treatments and exemptions that religion enjoys. Why would those who intend to 
enhance religious protections advocate that? If we insist on treating religion "equally" to 
obtain funding, others will argue we should do so in all matters. This is particularly 
puzzling from some of my colleagues here who have been eloquent in arguing in the Free 
Exercise realm that facial neutrality, (i.e., treating religion like everything else), is not 
what is constitutionally called for. Rather the Constitution requires the functional 
neutrality of government towards religion. And the best way to achieve that is to keep 
government and religion separate even at the cost of direct government funding of 
religious institutions. For 200 years, the wall separating church and state has kept religion 
free of government interference, protecting the religious freedom of all, and allowing 
religion to flourish with remarkable vitality and strength. Taking the sledgehammer of 
government funding to the wall would be a major retreat from the vision of our founders. 

A Better Path 

There is much to commend in the President's Faith Based Initiative and there are myriad 
ways that government and the religious community can partner to strengthen the religious 
community's social service work and, together, to better serve our nation's poor and 
needy. 

There are many constitutional ways to achieve our common goals: providing technical 
assistance and training programs for staff of all groups; best practice sharing 31 ; targeted 
research on how to improve programs; reducing, or even eliminating, fees for all small 
organizations, including churches and synagogues, to establish separately incorporated 


31 See Charity Aid, Recovery, and Empowerment Act of 2002, S. 1924. 107th Cong. § 502 
(calling for sharing of best practices as well as legal assistance, technical assistance with grant 
writing, and capacity building resources). 
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501(C) social service arms to assist the poor; providing more and better information to 
the public about available programs; and encouraging charitable contributions through 
appropriate tax relief. 32 

Together, with mutual respect and some hard work, we can affirm religious liberty, 
protect our Constitution and our religious institutions, maintain religion's vital role in the 
public square, and promote the excellent work our religious institutions do in carrying out 
their prophetic mission to help those in need. 


32 See id. § 101 . 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you for maintaining your enthusiasm on this 
long day. [Laughter.] 

Our last witness is Dr. C. Welton Gaddy, on behalf of the Inter- 
faith Alliance. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF REV. C. WELTON GADDY 

Rev. Gaddy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Cummings. Thank you for the opportunity to present testimony on 
behalf of the Interfaith Alliance. With a membership of over 
150,000 persons coming from 75 different faith traditions, the 
Interfaith Alliance is a non-partisan national grassroots organiza- 
tion dedicated to promoting the positive and healing role of religion 
in public life. Personally, in addition to serving as president of the 
Interfaith Alliance, I also serve as pastor for preaching and wor- 
ship in Northminster Baptist Church in Monroe, LA. 

Now, why would a religious leader, a Christian pastor, not want 
Federal money to do social services? My opposition to the Faith- 
Based Initiative comes not out of a lack of concern for the increased 
number of people living in poverty, battling hunger, people without 
medical insurance, a proliferation of people with other overwhelm- 
ing needs. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply moved by your transparent 
passion for helping poor and hurting people. 

My opposition to this program resides in a profound concern that 
the program as presently configured ultimately will hurt, not help, 
both the religious community and the civil community in their ef- 
forts to meet those needs and possibly impact adversely the people 
in need as well. Today I will only summarize and highlight a few 
of the specific reasons that I oppose the Faith-Based Initiative. 
Those reasons are elaborated at length in my written testimony 
submitted for the record. 

First, the Faith-Based Initiative incorrectly assumes that faith- 
based social service providers are superior in delivering services. 
The fact is that some faith-based social service agencies do a better 
job than their secular counterparts, and some don’t. In my first 
year in seminary, when my seminary notes were stolen, I learned 
that people in religious institutions represent a cross-section of so- 
ciety just as do people in other institutions. [Laughter.] 

Second, the Faith-Based Initiative allows civil rights violations to 
be supported by taxpayers’ money. Witness the dramatic deletion 
of civil rights guarantees in this year’s version of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act. 

As a Baptist minister, I have always valued the Government’s 
understanding that houses of worship need to employ ministers 
who are within their own religious tradition. But when houses of 
worship agree to become contract employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that changes. They change their nature, their identity, their 
ministry. As a patriot as well as a pastor, I want Federal money 
to go to organizations that are faithfully in compliance with civil 
rights laws. I would suggest that expectation also qualifies as an 
expression of good religion. 

Third, the Faith-Based Initiative endangers the integrity of reli- 
gion, threatens to compromise the prophetic ministry of religion 
within our Nation and creates a possibility of harmful conflict, com- 
petition and division within the religious community of our Nation. 
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With all due respect, I cannot help but observe that this hearing, 
in this, the most religiously pluralistic Nation in the world, has in- 
cluded language that has not reached beyond the religions of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. I fear the relevance of that reality to the dis- 
tribution of charitable funding by persons looking intently at ma- 
jority opinions related to electoral politics. 

Government-funded religion is as bad for religion as it is for the 
Constitution. In conclusion, let me say, I have many Constitutional 
concerns about this program. Those concerns are being articulated 
eloquently by many other people, David Saperstein being at the top 
of that list. But I speak to you today primarily focused not on what 
this program does to the Constitution of our religion, but what it 
does to the vitality and integrity of religion in our Nation. We are 
forgetting too easily the lessons of history. The institutions of Gov- 
ernment need to stay out of the institutions of religion for the sake 
of religion. 

Authentic religion requires a context of freedom. Even the most 
avid evangelists know that religion can never be pushed down a 
person’s throat and come out as authentic religion. Viewed from 
that perspective, the piece of legislation that prompted this hearing 
epitomizes the problem. It would impose a faith-based office on fu- 
ture administrations. Our Government has no more business legis- 
lating the imposition of a faith-based office on future administra- 
tions than imposing religion on vulnerable persons through faith- 
based initiatives. 

In virtually every testimony given to this committee today, I 
have heard serious concerns about the manner in which the 
present program functions. Why then any insistence on perpetuat- 
ing a program flawed to such an extent that it would be better for 
us to replace it than attempt to continue it? If Congress wants a 
special office in the White House to assure that our Presidents are 
constantly aware of the Nation’s responsibility to care for the weak- 
est, poorest and most hurting among us, the Interfaith Alliance will 
work with enthusiasm to support that initiative. 

But let me reiterate: we do not need a faith-based office in the 
White House. We have faith-based offices all over this Nation. And 
they are right where they belong; in synagogues and gudwaras and 
mosques and churches, in temples and in storefront ministry cen- 
ters. 

Mr. Chairman, you began this hearing this afternoon — I think it 
was this afternoon — by asking how you could sustain this program. 
At the end of this hearing, personally, I don’t think you can. But 
I don’t believe you should. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Rev. Gaddy follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Cummings, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this 
opportunity to present testimony on behalf of The Interfaith Alliance. With a membership of over 
150,000 people from 75 different faith traditions, we are a nonpartisan, national grassroots 
organization dedicated to promoting the positive and healing role of religion in public life. In 
addition to serving as President of The Interfaith Alliance, I also serve as Pastor for Preaching and 
Worship at North Minster Baptist Church in Monroe, Louisiana. 


The Interfaith Alliance, along with a large coalition of civil rights, religious, labor, education and 
other organizations, respects the important role that religious groups have played in providing 
assistance to those in need. However, we believe that the president's faith-based initiative - as well 
as recent attempts by the federal government to increase funding of religion through the faith-based 
initiative — is ultimately a bad way to do a good thing. 


I am grateful for a government that is interested in the welfare of those in our society who are most 
in need. A partnership between religion and government in assisting the most helpless in our 
society is consistent with the heritage in this nation. However, current proposals for an expansion of 
charitable choice legislation and the establishment of faith-based initiatives point not to a viable 
partnership between religion and government, but rather to a contractual arrangement in which 
houses of worship become functionaries of the government in the delivery of certain services, this is 
an arrangement that is bad for religion, bad for government, and threatening to those to whom it 
would offer assistance. Indeed, it is an ill-conceived solution in search of a problem that does not 
exist. 


Allow me the opportunity to jump ahead and anticipate your first question: "Why would a religious 
leader not want federal money to do social services? Given an increase in poverty, people without 
medical insurance and a proliferation of people in need, how can you justify not supporting this 
program given the desperate needs that keep multiplying in our nation?" 


My opposition to this program comes not out of a lack of concern for the poor, the hungry, the 
abused, and those with other overwhelming needs. My opposition to this program comes out of a 
concern that the program, as presently configured, ultimately will hurt, not help, both the religious 
community and the civil community in their efforts to meet those needs. 


The Faith-based Initiative Is The Wrong Way To Do Right And Creates More Problems 
Than It Solves Under The Guise Of Helping People . 

Let me offer you ten reasons why I do not want federal money to do faith-based social services as 
The White House based program is currently constructed. My observations stem not out of 
cynicism or an anti-religion bias but out of over 40 years of ministry involving interaction with a 
number of different religious organizations. 
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1. the Faith-based Initiative Teopardizes Religious Freedom. To date, the Establishment 
Clause of the First Amendment of the Constitution has been interpreted to mandate that no 
federal or state tax dollars should fund "pervasively sectarian" organizations. Religious 
ministries that want to provide social services with government funds must: (1) incorporate 
separately from their sponsoring religious institutions; (2) refrain from religious activities 
and proselytizing during the government-funded program; and (3) provide an environment 
that is free from religious symbols and doctrine where they seek to operate their social 
service. The Clinton Administration explicitly cited the Establishment Clause as the guiding 
principle for the implementation of charitable choice programs. 

The current president's faith-based initiative is government involvement in religion in a 
manner unhealthy for religion as well as unconstitutional for the government. The 
Establishment Clause of the Constitution is no longer considered the guiding principle for 
the development of charitable choice programs. Indeed, the emphasis of the present 
initiative falls on encouraging the religious character of social service providers and using 
faith as a therapeutic tool. President Bush has spoken of how faith itself is the missing 
ingredient in many secular social service programs. According to Congressional experts, 
charitable choice, as a concept, challenges these restrictions and seeks to allow religious 
organizations to retain their religious character and to employ their faith in carrying out 
programs that are directly subsidized by the government. 


From the day on which then President-elect Bush first announced this initiative in the First 
Baptist Church of Austin, Texas to the present moment, advocates of the program have 
chided those of us who express concerns about the program's negative impact on church- 
state separation. In several discussions on charitable choice, I have listened with dismay as 
members of Congress urged ministers in local parishes and other members of their 
audiences to think about the pragmatics, not the principles involved here. 


If we lose religious liberty by getting sloppy in our protection of its corollary, the 
institutional separation of religion and government, we will hurt both religion and 
government, jeopardizing seriously the democratic provision that has allowed the religious 
vitality in our nation that is so self-evident in current religions' charities. 

At this point, I think it is appropriate to cite Justice Hugo Black's brilliant summary of the 
Establishment Clause (Everson v. Board of Education, 1947): 

The "Establishment of Religion" clause of the First Amendment means at least this: Neither a 
state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither can pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over another. Neither can force nor influence a 
person to go to or to remain away from church against his will or force him to profess a belief 
or disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished for entertaining or professing religious 
beliefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance or non-attendance. No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can, openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious 
organizations or groups and vice versa. 

In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law was intended to 
erect " a wall of separation between church and State." 
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2. The Faith-based Initiative Falsely Assumes That Faith-Based Social Service 
Providers Are Superior At Delivering Services. The President and supporters of his 
program like to say that faith-based organizations inherently do a better job at social reform 
than do their secular counterparts, functioning with more efficiency and effectiveness. That 
gross generalization bears all the flaws of any gross generalization. The fact is that some 
faith-based social service agencies do a better job than their secular counterparts and some 
do not. Frankly, we cannot even assume that a religious program or charity will be run with 
more integrity, efficiency, and accountability than other charitable programs. In my first 
year of seminary, when my seminary notes were stolen, I learned that people in religious 
institutions represent a cross section of the society that they serve. 

A study was conducted recently (results released October, 2003) by Partha Deb (Lead 
Researcher, Department of Economics, Hunter College City University of New York) and 
Dana Jones (Indiana Manpower Placement and Comprehensive Training program Liaison, 
Center for Urban Policy and the Environment, Indiana University-Purdue University). They 
"examined the differences in job market outcomes of individuals who receive job training 
from faith-based versus secular providers..." They found that "faith-based and secular 
providers have the same rates of placement into jobs and that, conditional on employment, 
the jobs have similar wages." They also found that "clients who have received training from 
faith-based providers are, conditional on employment, substantially less likely to work full 
time and substantially less likely to have health insurance through their employers." They 
concluded by saying, "these findings suggest that secular providers of services may have 
access to job opportunities of better quality as compared to faith-based providers." 1 

The researchers of this same study also note in their abstract that even though there is a 
belief that "religious providers are more effective than their secular counterparts, this belief 
has never been tested; indeed, there is comparatively little research on the efficacy of social 
welfare programs in general." They add, "there is relatively little research in the area of 
provisional social services by faith-based organizations. We have not been able to find, 
however, any published literature that examines differences in outcomes of clients who 
receive social services from faith-based versus secular providers." 


3. The Faith-based Initiative Clears The Path To Violate Civil Rights Laws By 
Allowing Employment Discrimination With Tax-Paver Money. One year ago, (May 
8, 2003), the House passed the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) reauthorization (H.R. 1261) 
by a vote of 220-204. Throughout its 21 year history, WIA contained a civil rights provision 
barring discrimination based on religion, among other protected classes, in federal job 
training programs. In fact, these protections were included in the original federal job 
training legislation that then Senator Dan Quayle (R-IN) sponsored. Senator Quayle's 
legislation passed through a committee chaired by Senator Orrin Hatch (R-UT), and was 
signed by President Ronald W. Reagan. This civil rights provision never served as an 
obstacle to the participation of religiously affiliated organizations in federal job training 
programs. Indeed, many religiously affiliated organizations participate in WIA programs 
and comply with the same civil rights provision that applies to all other participants. 


1 Full study was conducted through The Center for Urban Policy and The Environment. “Faith-Based Social Service 
Provision Under Charitable Choice: A Study of Implementation in Three State Final Results.” 
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However, in March 2005, The US House of Representatives passed the Job Training 
Improvement Act of 2005 (HR 27) which exempted religious organizations that receive 
Federal funds from the prohibition of discrimination that is standard practice for all other 
organizations that contract with the federal government. Specifically, under the subsections 
entitled "Prohibition of Discrimination Regarding Participation, Benefits and Employment," 
and "Exemption for Religious Organizations," the bill stated, that standard 
nondiscrimination policies "shall not apply to a recipient of financial assistance under this 
title that is a religious corporation, association, educational institution, or society, with 
respect to the employment of individuals of a particular religion. 

A religious organization that uses its liberty to do charity should not have to fear that its acts 
of charity will erode liberty both for itself and for the recipients of its services. Through this 
program federal funds can be used without compliance with civil rights legislation. The 
faith-based initiative violates basic principles of our democracy and the integrity of religion 
in the name of pragmatics. The two can be separated only at great expense to the vitality of 
democracy and the integrity of religion. We should not require a person to give up civil 
rights in order to go through a soup kitchen or attend job training programs. 

You will hear arguments from those wanting religious organizations to use federal funds to 
discriminate against their employees that their position is consistent with a provision in Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 that generally permits religious organizations to grant 
preference to members of their own religion, and to exclude those who do not agree with 
their religion, when making employment decisions. As a Baptist preacher, I value those 
protective provisions traditionally granted primarily to houses of worship and pervasively 
religious organizations. However, they are constitutionally appropriate because these 
houses of worship and religious organizations receive no government funding. I am a 
patriot as well as a pastor, and as a patriot, I want federal money to go to organizations that 
are faithful in their compliance with civil rights laws. That expectation, too, is good religion. 

4. The Faith-based Initiative Uses Tax-Payer Money To Propagate Faith. The president 
repeatedly has said that the strength of faith-based social services is faith. Sometimes he has 
even cited the program's orientation to and dependence on "the wonder working power of 
God." How can the government support faith-dependent services without supporting faith? 
It's hypocritical to suggest that it doesn't happen. In his state of the union addresses. 
President Bush has praised faith-based social services because of "the wonder working 
power" of them. We even saw the President in Baton Rouge, LA last year holding up a Bible 
and declaring it as the guideline for his faith-based initiative, promising that this program 
was about the work of transformation and conversion. Those truths resonate with what I 
should be doing in my ministry but not with what the government of this nation should be 
doing with public money. 

5. The Faith-based Initiative Assumes That Religious Leaders Understand, Or Even 
Agree With, The Constitutional Separation Of Religion And Government. In the 
study, "What Separation of Church and State? Constitutional Competence and the Bush 
Faith-based Initiative," conducted by Sheila Sues Kennedy 2 of Indiana University Purdue 
and Leda Hall of Indiana University South Bend, the researchers felt that since a large 


2 “Journal of Law and Policy” 2003. Study reprinted in The Center for Urban Policy and The Environment. “Faith- 
Based Social Service Provision Under Charitable Choice: A Study of Implementation in Three State Final Results.” 
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amount of federal dollars were going directly to congregations, it was only fair to assess 
whether the leaders of congregations are "as familiar with those constitutional constraints, 
and as willing, or able, to operate within them." 

The researchers devised a simple Agree, Disagree, Don't Know eleven question survey 
whose sole intent was to measure what congregational leaders know about the First 
Amendment' s religion clauses; this was arguably of relevance to their operations. The 
survey was conducted in the city of South Bend, Indiana because it was "large enough and 
diverse enough to be representative, but small enough to be manageable." The survey was 
also conducted through a collaborative arrangement with the United Religious Community 
of St. Joseph, Indiana (URC). The URC had an interfaith list of 344 congregations and each 
one was mailed a survey. One hundred three usable surveys were returned (30% response 
rate). 

Of the 103 responses, an astonishing 75 disagreed with the statement "The First Amendment 
and other provisions of the Bill of Rights apply only to government action." The researchers 
noted that this type of response was "disheartening" and that the "concept of state action - 
the principle that the Bill of Rights constrains only action by agencies of government - is 
basic to any understanding of the operation of American constitutional principles." 

Even more troubling was 70 respondents disagreed with the statement "If a congregation 
has a contract with government to provide services, the congregation may not include 
religious instruction or prayer as part of the service funded under the contract." Members of 
Congress interested in preserving the Constitution cannot assume that faith-based funding 
will not be used to support the imposition of religious rituals or even the practice of 
proselytizing among clients of those receiving these federal funds. I understand the passion 
for religion among providers. I share it. But the passion of this government should be to 
uphold its Constitution. 

6. The Faith-based Initiative And Government Directly Funding A House Of Worship 
Endanger The Integrity Of Religion And The Community Of Worship. When you 
bring public tax dollars into sanctuaries and educational rooms of a house of worship, 
religion is desacralized and religious leaders are compromised. Religion has made its 
greatest contribution to this nation as an independent voice of conscience calling the nation 
to the highest and best purpose in its founding vision. When religious leaders and houses of 
worship become dependent on government, they will think more than twice about speaking 
prophetically and risk loosing their funding. This nation had better think more than twice 
before risking the loss of the voices of patriotic and religious prophets. 

a. Government Is Irresponsibly Distributing Money With Lack Of Expectations Of 
Accountability, But Accountability Will Bring About An Entanglement Between 
Religion And Government. Government funds never flow anywhere that 
regulations don't occur. That means the government will be regulating our houses 
of worship and working through the budgets of congregations to assess 
accountability in spending. What a horrendous situation and the ultimate 
conundrum. 

In addition, the faith-based initiative raises unrealistic funding expectations. As you 
are well aware, our government is looking at making cuts to programs in order to 
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deal with the federal deficit As I travel the nation, I find scores of people with 
heightened expectations regarding religion's ability to be funded to offer them help. 
Yet the reality is simply that the pie is shrinking and funds are shifting from one 
provider to another. 

b. Government Lacks An Operational Understanding Of Houses Of Worships. One 
program instituted by Executive Order allows faith-based funding to be used for the 
construction of buildings related to houses of worship that can be used for the 
delivery of social services. Anybody who knows the practices of local houses of 
worship knows that congregations do not have the luxury of single-use buildings. 
My congregations have done a variety of social service programs in Sunday School 
Classrooms and other buildings in the church complex used for Christian education 
and worship. Social services will be provided in a setting that by its very design and 
decoration commends a particular faith to all who come within it. 

c. Government Does Not Require Houses Of Worship To Establish Separate 501-C-3 
Accounts When They Receive Federal Money. There are many fine examples of 
faith-based providers, such as Catholic Charities, Lutheran Social Services and 
Jewish Family Services that take federal money. However, they set up separate 501- 
c-3 accounts that offer a set of rules to follow when using this money. When federal 
money flows directly into individual houses of worship, that constitutes the anti- 
constitutional practice of "establishing religion." What is so wrong with demanding 
that distributors of federal funds first become 501-C-3 organizations? Frankly, 
hesitancy to embrace this historic practice makes me question what this funding is 
really about. 

i. Government Is Turning Religious Institutions Into Contract Employees Of 
The Federal Government. Houses of worship do not need contracts. We 
need a covenant of agreement that guarantees the church will do its part and 
the government separately will provide for the public welfare. 

d. Government Places Itself In The Position Of Having To Define Religion And 
Tudge The Religious Substance Of Organizations . During the 2000 presidential 
campaign, Mr. Bush "made clear his aversion to the Nation of Islam during the 2000 
election campaign: I don't see how we can allow public dollars to fund programs 
where spite and hate is the core of the message. Louis Farrakhan preaches hate," he 
declared. 3 The president never explained how the government would decide which 
groups preach "hate," and which preach "love." Ultimately, the government has no 
business telling us what is and what is not religion. 

e. Government Is Making Religious Institutions Dependent On Government 
Funding And Thus Muting Their Prophetic Voice. I am being intentionally 
redundant because of the importance of the truth involved. People who turn to the 
government for funding prioritize funding their social services programs more than 
protecting their independence. Ultimately, this compromises the prophetic voice of 

3 (The American Prospect, “Faith-Based Favoritism,” 04-09-01 ) 
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religion in this nation. 


7. The Faith-based Initiative Makes Clients Vulnerable To Religious Proselytizing 
As A Prerequisite To Receiving Help. It has long been official policy of the United States 
that the government does not pay for proselytization and the spread of sectarian views. The 
faith-based initiative threatens and undermines this wise and longstanding policy. The 
Washington Post reported on January 31, 2001, "The social service programs funded by 
President Bush's 'faith-based initiative' could include religious content — such as Bible 
reading -- as long as taxpayers' money was used only for lights, chairs or other nonreligious 
expenses, administration officials said yesterday as they released details of the plan they will 
send to Congress." Yet the same article also observed, "But the administration's 
acknowledgement that clients of faith-based programs may be encouraged to convert to a 
particular faith, even though no federal dollars would go to buy Bibles or crosses, could add 
to the concern of critics that the plan could breach the constitutionally ordained separation of 
church and state." 

In an article by Marvin Olasky, the father of Compassionate Conservatism, in the evangelical 
magazine World discussed this issue in explicit terms. World observed, "But wait, say 
TeamBush sources: Carl Esbeck, senior counsel in the Department of Justice, drafted that 
'giveaway' and many other provisions of H.R. 7, and Mr. Esbeck does not give away 
anything lightly. The Traditional Values Coalition's Mr. [Lou] Sheldon argues that H.R. 7's 
provisions will work: 'All it takes is a little bit of creativity.' One executive close to the 
White House said, 'Esbeck is a master at writing vague language that he knows how to get 
around.'" ("Rolling the Dice," World Magazine, August 4, 2001) 

In fact, Mr. Olasky once chided me about my opposition to the faith-based initiative, citing 
that Jesus asked people to listen to him preach before he would give them bread. 1 had to 
remind Mr. Olasky that Jesus, not Herod was paying for the food. 

A review of the Administration's final regulations across a spectrum of federal programs 
reveals that the rules that are supposed to prohibit the inclusion of religious activity in 
publicly funded programs are in fact a wink and a nod to encourage such activity. To say 
that they do not meet the current constitutional standard that is required for religious 
organizations operating publicly funded programs is an understatement. An independent, 
nonpartisan legal analysis on the final regulations by the Roundtable on Religion and Social 
Policy put it succinctly when it stated, "On the most important legal question - the extent to 
which government may directly finance religious activity - the rules perpetuate a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the law of the Establishment Clause." 

It is critical that Congress make clear to the Administration that appropriate constitutional 
standards must be established and respected as it acts on its own to finance its faith-based 
initiative. To do otherwise does a disservice to our Constitution and violates the religious 
liberty rights of beneficiaries. It also raises serious questions about how government officials 
can pick and choose among programs sponsored by faith-based organizations when 
religious activity is intertwined in those programs. 
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8. The Faith-based Initiative Creates Inter-Religious Competition. The government 
has no business making decisions about which religion does the best job of providing social 
services, healing ministries, and the like. In the town in which I pastor, how much chance 
does a Baha'i group, a minority presence in the community, have in competition with 
Roman Catholics and Evangelical Christians? Politics already have divided religion in this 
nation to a point of near debilitation. Surely we do not want to worsen that situation under 
the guise of doing charity. 

9. The Faith-based Initiative Jeopardizes Clients By: 

a. Confusing good intentions with professional standards. I have listened to social 
service providers speak of their funding drying up as money is redirected to faith- 
based agencies. We are hurting the delivery of social services when we remove 
funding from people who, often motivated by their religion, trained for years to do 
their work only to discover that their jobs are being abolished so that people with no 
training but only good intentions can receive that money. 

b. Refusing to establish standards for a delivery of services. Not even providing 
support for the teaching of faith is a justifiable rationale for eliminating basic 
regulations established to protect the most vulnerable in our society. The very 
thought compromises the responsibility of our government to take care of those who 
are not able to take care of themselves and offends a genuinely sensitive religious 
conscience. 

c. Failing to provide beneficiaries with adequate notice about their rights and 
backgrounds of providers. Though one of the intentions of the faith-based initiative 
was to allow a greater diversity of providers so beneficiaries could "choose" amongst 
providers, the reality is that the initiative fails beneficiaries in a number of ways. 
When someone is seeking services and chooses a faith-based provider, they need to 
be informed up front what their rights are, including: they have a right to not be 
discriminated against; the right to not participate in religious activities; the right to 
receive services without regard to their participation in religious activities; the right 
to receive services, regardless of their religious affiliation; and the right to seek an 
alternative provider. The faith-based initiative fails to adequately inform 
beneficiaries of their rights and how to enforce them. More troubling, is that the 
initiative fails to give beneficiaries key information that may be vital to their "choice" 
among providers. For instance, the Access to Recovery program is a federally 
funded voucher program, and a Bush Administration initiative, for beneficiaries to 
access substance abuse treatment services. However, the initiative fails to ensure 
that their clients are aware that some faith-providers may be exempt from state 
licensing requirements . 4 It is vital to ensure that beneficiaries not only have 
information about the qualifications of these providers but also have in full hand 
what rights they have. This type of consumer protection is standard in many facets 
of our lives, yet as it stands now, the faith-based initiative offer no consumer 
protections. 


4 Texas exempts faith-based providers from state licensing requirements. 
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10. The Faith-based Initiative Is About Something Other Than Charity And Religion. 
In 2000, Mr. Bush used the faith-based initiative as a major campaign issue in this run for the 
White House and in 2004, he kicked off his re-election campaign at a faith-based initiative 
rally on the West Coast. 

In January of 2005, an article ran in the Los Angeles Times documenting, for the first time, 
that the faith-based initiative was in part, designed as a political tool. The article noted, 
"Bishop Sedgwick Daniels, one of this city's most prominent black pastors, supported 
Democrats in past presidential elections, backing Bill Clinton and A1 Gore. This fall, 
however, the bishop's broad face appeared on Republican Party fliers in the battleground 
state of Wisconsin, endorsing President Bush as the candidate who "shares our views." What 
changed? After Bush's contested 2000 victory, Daniels felt the pull of a most powerful 
worldly force: a call from the White House. He conferred with top administration officials 
and had a visit in 2002 from the president himself. His church later received $1.5 million in 
federal funds through Bush's initiative to support faith-based social services. Daniels' 
political conversion, and similar transformations by black pastors across the nation, form a 
chapter in the playbook of Bush's 2004 reelection campaign — and may mark the beginning 
of a political realignment long sought by senior White House advisor Karl Rove and other 
GOP strategists." 5 

Several days later in a Washington Times opinion-editorial (January 25, 2005), Ken 
Mehlman, the new chairman of the Republican Party said, "In 2004, Mr. Bush received 
530,000 more black votes than in 2000. In 2005, we will engage blacks as the nation debates 
whether faith-based organizations should have a seat at the table and whether public schools 
need to be more accountable and parents need more choices, and we will broaden the 
Republican Party with more black support." 

And as reported in the Los Angeles Times, we see just how influential this strategy was. "In 
the last seven presidential elections, the GOP's share of the black vote ranged from 8% to 
11% nationwide. But by courting conservative blacks in battleground states - reaching out 
through programs such as the president's faith-based initiative - GOP organizers believe 
they made the difference that secured Bush's victory in 2004. In Ohio, for instance, a 
concerted effort increased black support for Bush from 9 % in 2000 to 16% in 2004, providing 
a cushion that allowed the president to win the pivotal state outright on election night. The 
Black Contract With America will be unveiled by Bishop Harry R. Jackson Jr., a registered 
Democrat from suburban Washington who backed Bush in 2004 after voting against him 
four years earlier. He was drawn, he said, to the GOP's social conservatism that he thought 
reflected the true values of black churches. 6 

Whether or not we agree that the faith-based initiative was an important component in the 
president's electoral strategy, the very perception that this is a possibility is a broadside to religious 
integrity. 


5 (LA Times, "Bush Rewarded by Black Pastors' Faith; His stands, backed by funding of ministries, 
redefined the GOP's image with some, 01-18-05) 

6 (LA Times, "GOP Sees a Future in Black Churches," 02-01-05) 
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Because of the reasons stated above, I believe that the faith-based initiative is a program whose 
founders continually re-evaluate its value, both programmatically and politically. In fact, the mayor 
of Indianapolis, Steve Goldsmith, who has been noted as one of the founders, told me in a public 
forum that the faith-based initiative was taking on dimensions that made it very problematic. 


CONCLUSION 

We do not need a faith-based office in the White House. We have faith-based offices all over this 
nation and they are where they belong— in synagogues and gurdwaras, in mosques and churches, in 
temples and store-front ministry centers. 

Religions in this nation want a partnership with government. The federal government can be of 
immense help in relieving the suffering which we address every day. We need tax incentives for 
charitable giving and tax relief for the poor in our land who are carrying a part of the burden created 
by tax relief for the wealthy. We need a commitment to public education and funding for public 
education that assures every student quality preparation for exiting poverty through the doorway of 
meaningful employment. We need an interest in welfare that does not adjust the welfare rolls to cut 
funding but that adjusts funding to really cut the welfare rolls. Real compassion should be evident 
in every line item in the federal budget, not just at those places intended to promote the 
government's funding of religion. 

Finally, the very purpose of this proposed legislation represents a problem at the heart of the faith- 
based initiative itself. This legislation would impose on future administrations a faith-based 
initiative office in the White House. That is not where religion works. Religion thrives on freedom, 
not on imposition. Even the most avid evangelists know that religion can never be pushed down a 
person's throat. The result is not authentic religion. We have no more business legislating the 
imposition of a faith-based office on future administrations than imposing religion on vulnerable 
persons through faith-based initiatives. 


11 
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Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

I think one of the things that baffles a lot of us conservative Re- 
publicans, and particularly people of deep faith, particularly more 
whether it be orthodox Jewish, conservative Catholic or evangelical 
faith, is an exasperation at some of the tone of the criticism. Be- 
cause basically, we were your natural alliance to try to help get 
more funds to address poverty. What you were asking us, but you 
have to include us at the table with these criteria. 

Basically what we are being told is, you are not welcome if you 
have these criteria. What you do is you push us with the free mar- 
ket conservatives who say, OK, go it on your own. And the bottom 
line, that is in effect what is happening in our country right now. 
Because we were not able to build a coalition to increase poverty 
funds with the condition that we would be able to take our faith 
to the table, there has been no increase in poverty funds. 

And as a practical matter, this is happening at every State level. 
It is much like when you go to a school bond issue, if you have the 
conservative predominantly Christians but would also include or- 
thodox Jews, and for that matter conservative Muslims believing 
that faith is excluded, and you already have 50 percent plus of the 
people who don’t have their kids in the schools, if you divide the 
people who have their kids in the school and basically shut those 
of us out who are conservative but admittedly a minority of the Re- 
publican party, what you have is no new school bonds, no support 
for school funding. 

And if we can’t figure out how we are going to address this and 
bring these two sides together, bottom line is, we will just continue 
in the path. It doesn’t matter in our country right now whether you 
have a conservative Republican or a liberal Democrat, nobody is in- 
creasing Medicaid spending. Nobody is doing more for juvenile jus- 
tice. Nobody is doing more in the different spendings, because in 
effect, you have cut out your natural allies, because of the ap- 
proach. 

I understand why, because it is somewhat inherently contradic- 
tory. Quite frankly, I have deep concerns about the entanglement 
of Government. But let me ask Rabbi Saperstein a question here, 
because I thought I heard you say this, because it was a great list 
where you said that we could work together. Did you say that you 
would support the tax credits? 

Rabbi Saperstein. Yes. We would support either tax deductions 
that were targeted benefits for the poor or even tax credits. So I 
am very encouraged by hearing you suggest that. 

Mr. Souder. Reverend Gaddy, did you agree with that? 

Rev. Gaddy. Yes, in fact, I was struck with what Mr. Woodson 
said about expectations going into this program early on, and the 
fact that he had hoped the President would use the bully pulpit to 
rally support among businesses and corporations for this program 
and also to make tax adjustments that would encourage charitable 
giving. We affirm that wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Souder. Let me ask a tougher question, because I also 
thought I heard Rabbi Saperstein say vouchers. Now, Teen Chal- 
lenge presents a very aggressive, problematic version of the vouch- 
ers. In other words, somebody has a voucher, and they are taking 
their voucher to an overtly religious organization, let’s say in this 
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case food stamps. Should they be able to use a food stamp voucher 
to pay for the food that the people are eating at the program? 

Rabbi Saperstein. It is an interesting question. We recognize 
that the court has recently upheld vouchers in fairly specific cir- 
cumstances. We oppose that decision and we think it is bad public 
policy to use even indirect money allocated through vouchers to 
pervasively sectarian activity. But if you are talking about the sec- 
ular parts of programs run by such institutions, we would probably 
lean toward doing it. It would depend on the specificity of the pro- 
gram, the specifics of the program. 

If the vouchers are going to be used the way they are in paro- 
chial schools, to support the teaching and proselytization and wor- 
ship that is at the center of religious activity, we would probably 
oppose it on public policy grounds. If it were relegated simply to 
the secular components of this, we would be open to looking at that 
program, might possibly oppose it. 

My point to Mr. Woodson, who has always made this argument 
about vouchers being a better way of doing it is, if people want to 
avoid the Constitutional battle under the court’s ruling there is a 
way to do it. And I have to ask, why isn’t it happening? Why aren’t 
people following what Mr. Woodson says? 

Mr. Woodson. Let me just say that this whole debate about 
vouchers took place back in 1943, as a preamble to the vote for the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, when the educational experts argued that to 
give money directly to G.Is. would create an intellectual hobo jun- 
gle out of higher education. And we debated it. And the Congress 
voted to trust the opinions of the American people to make in- 
formed, individual choices. 

As a consequence, the money went directly to the G.Is. And over 
the course of that program, we educated 500,000 rabbis, Baptist 
preachers, Catholic priests, because they chose to use their money 
to educate. So we need to go back and look at that history. So I 
have to challenge you a little bit about somehow, on the one hand 
you are supporting individual choice, but then you are going to go 
in and prescribe and discriminate and say, but you can’t use it for 
religious education. 

We don’t do this with Pell Grants. We don’t say to kids who are 
poor, you can’t use it at Catholic University, you can’t use it at 
Southern Methodist. So I don’t understand that. 

One other point about your barriers, about protection, Pastor 
Gaddy. I have to challenge you too, because the groups that I sup- 
port, 2,000 of them in 39 States, they didn’t want Government 
money, but Government was coming down on their case like in 
Texas. We had volunteers, they have these drop-in centers that our 
gang members consider sanctuary. And we lead people out of 
gangs. 

What is happening is that the local government and the State 
government is saying, because your volunteers are volunteers, they 
are technically employees of and therefore you must pay workmen’s 
compensation. And because their cars are driven by them, not 
owned by the organization, you have to have a collective liability 
insurance. Insurance issues, and it is only done against these reli- 
gious organizations. 
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So the licensing, all of those, they do require some protection 
from the Government. We are not asking for direct money. But we 
are asking for protection. That’s why there needs to be some entity 
out there to help to protect these groups from the intrusion of Gov- 
ernment into their operations. 

And a final point is that we should stop using faith-based as syn- 
onymous with church. The devil has a church. But I think that 
there are a lot of faith-based organizations who are faith-based but 
are not churches. So I think that we need to honor that, too. 

But I really think we need to look more deeply, and I am really 
pleased that I think we have a consensus on this panel that at 
least the charitable tax credits are a good thing. I have found this 
to be true throughout the country and I can’t understand why the 
administration has a tin ear to listen to the thousands of grassroots 
groups on the left and right of center. There is a consensus, but 
somehow they are ignoring this consensus. 

Mr. Souder. I want to kind of probe this voucher question just 
a little bit further, because it is always difficult, anything that says 
voucher panics everybody here, and I think Congressman Scott ad- 
dressed part of that, and Mr. Woodson responded to some degree, 
and that is, do we actually trust people, are we going to have meas- 
urements, is it going to be too chaotic in the structure of the meas- 
urement system. 

But there is this fundamental question of, with a voucher, you 
get to take a higher ed Pell Grant or whatever to whatever college 
you want, that includes proselytization, Rabbi Saperstein, you 
could address that. But the second thing is, the court also said in 
effect, in recent rulings, regarding Catholic schools, that the bus 
does not proselytize. The simplest way to say it is they allowed 
computers and said the computers did not proselytize but a soft- 
ware could. 

Now, the question is, a food voucher does not proselytize either. 
In other words, a food stamp, what does that have to do with pros- 
elytizing, even under that question when you said you didn’t be- 
lieve food stamps should be used at a Teen Challenge? Because 
isn’t that the same argument of yes, the bus and the computer still 
are vehicles with which people do go to an event where they get 
proselytized? 

Rabbi Saperstein. Of course, we oppose the decision that came 
down in Helms. We agreed with the dissenters there. The court has 
upheld, until this time, that, and has never overruled this, that 
pervasively sectarian entities, meaning houses of worship and paro- 
chial schools, and some proselyting missions, have religion so in- 
fused through the entirety of it that you can’t break out the secular 
and the religious. The court has always been resistant about direct 
funding, even through the Helms case. Even Justice Thomas, writ- 
ing for the four-person plurality acknowledged it would be different 
if it would be direct funding to the institution. 

So the court has always been hesitant about doing this. The term 
“faith-based organization” is a broad term. I couldn’t agree more 
with Mr. Woodson than he me, that is not our doing. That is the 
President’s doing. Over and over again he would say, we have got 
to get money to faith-based organizations, then he would turn 
around and say, like Catholic Charities. Well, Catholic Charities 
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gets money. There are all kinds of religious groups now getting 
money. 

It is the limited category of the pervasive sectarian entities that 
we have to look at differently that raise special problems. So in 
light of the court’s decision, we for instance have always upheld, 
you want to take your Medicare benefits, go to a religious hospital, 
you have the right to do that. Same kind of logic. 

But the courts, in dealing with children, have always dealt dif- 
ferently than with adults. Children are more impressionable than 
adults, harder for prayer in the school, always different than pray- 
er in this chamber, because you can see the difference of Govern- 
ment sponsorship. You can decide to leave, you are not compelled 
to be there. And educational settings are different than other kinds 
of settings. 

Well, some of these social service programs, their strength lies in 
the fact that they are almost teaching, inculcating kinds of things. 
I think that is one of the foundations of the success of Teen Chal- 
lenge. Hard to differentiate, is it pure social service or educational 
or a mix or both? Is it secular or religious, a mix of both? Vouchers 
in those situations are right on the cusp. 

We are willing to take a look at that, much prefer it to direct 
funding. Because you don’t have the same problem about Govern- 
ment intrusions, audits, monitoring, interference. You don’t have 
the same problems here about tax dollars going by the Govern- 
ment’s choice to pervasively sectarian entities, etc. 

So we would be willing to look at it, but it is right on the cusp 
and problematic. We have not reached a decision. But certainly far 
better to do that than direct grants. 

Mr. Souder. And I have said during our many debates on the 
faith-based, I believe direct funding prohibits proselytizing. I be- 
lieve the court has already ruled. I believe that is a modern ruling, 
because in the old days, even the King James Bible was printed 
twice with Library of Congress stamped on it, and it is an avowed 
ruling. But it is a law of the land in that only indirect funding is 
at debate here, and how we work out the indirect funding and what 
constitutes indirect funding is really what we are trying to work 
through. 

Let me yield to Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. First of all, I want to thank all of you for being 
here, and thank you for your testimony. I was just thinking about 
something that you said, Reverend Gaddy, that was very — it does 
not, we don’t hear a lot about it, this whole issue of the damage 
that some of this may do to religion itself. It is a very, very power- 
ful argument. 

I was talking to my pastor, Dr. Walter Thomas. He was talking 
about how the church, he felt that the church, it is a Baptist 
church, but he felt that the church had to have a certain level of 
independence, so that no matter who is in politics, that the church 
could still speak up with integrity, without fear. 

I heard what you said, Mr. Woodson, that all faith-based is not 
necessarily a church. But I want to just put it in this context, be- 
cause you know, the church has, the church, I think, when it 
stands as the independent entity, and when I say church, I am 
talking about very broadly, they have a way of sort of policing — 
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I hate to say morality, because morality is relative. But the church 
has a way, with independence, to maintain a certain level of integ- 
rity. And I think that is what you were getting at. Correct me if 
I am wrong. 

But the reason why it is such a powerful concept is because you 
want, you would hope that there would be something, some institu- 
tion that would be able to honestly say, look, there is something 
wrong with this, and that it not be judged from the standpoint 
that, well, are they agreeing because of this or that? Do they get 
some money? 

And I just think that is something, that is an argument that you 
do not hear a lot. I don’t see how you could even have this discus- 
sion, to fully deal with this discussion, without bringing that up. 
And I thank you for doing that. 

Rev. Gaddy. May I respond briefly? 

Mr. Cummings. Yes. 

Rev. Gaddy. Mr. Cummings, I think we have to look carefully at 
the way in which religion has best impacted this Nation through 
its history. And I would suggest to you that its best contribution 
to the whole American experience has been calling this Nation to 
fulfill its highest and best vision of how people ought to treat each 
other. It was behind that movement in the Civil Rights battle, it 
was behind that movement in issues of war and peace. 

And my concern is, in relation to the subject here, that if the 
granting of funds is politicized, like we have politicized almost ev- 
erything else, we are going to compromise the integrity of religion. 
Because here is what is at stake. People who are opposed to this 
particular legislation are just as compassionate about helping poor 
people and drug addicts as everybody else. We want to do it, but 
we want to do it the right way. 

If you are out there in one of those storefront churches, or you 
are in a temple in the midst of a bad neighborhood and you are 
wanting to help, and you know there is a possibility that you could 
get some funding coming from the Faith-Based Initiative, say, and 
yet you want to raise a moral challenge to the politicians in your 
district or to the President of the United States, so intense is that 
compassion you are going to think twice before you do it. Because 
you are going to say, I do not want to speak truth to power if 
speaking truth to power may cost me money that I can use to help 
that family down the street that I know. We should not put religion 
in that bind. 

And if we compromise the integrity of religion and its ability to 
speak truth to power, we will bemoan the day we did it. 

Mr. Cummings. Rabbi Saperstein. 

Rabbi Saperstein. I would just add that at the core, Representa- 
tive Cummings, of your observation, is the fact that some critics of 
the Establishment Clause, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
have foisted a myth on America that somehow separation of church 
and State is anti-God or anti-religion. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

It is that wall that has kept Government out of religion, that has 
allowed religion to flourish with the diversity and strength in 
American unmatched anywhere in the democratic world, including 
every country that has a government-sponsored, government-pre- 
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ferred, government -established, government-supported religion. Far 
more people going regularly to worship, far, far more people believ- 
ing in God and holding religious values central to their lives in 
America. 

The autonomy of religion is protected by a strong wall separating 
church and State. In pursuit of money to tear down that wall 
would welcome Government into the life, the central life of the reli- 
gious communities of America. It would be a disastrous change 
from that which has made America great for religion. 

Mr. Cummings. I was telling some of my staff members that I 
think religion is very, very, very important. Whatever your religion 
is, assuming that it is for the greater good of society, I don’t mean 
some cultist out to destroy the world or something, to destroy peo- 
ple. Because I think what it does is it gives people some kind of 
a sense that there is something greater than they are. I think. 

And I don’t know all the religions, but I know a few, being a son 
of two preachers. I guess I am just trying to figure out, going to 
what you just said, Rabbi, do we throw the baby, just throw every- 
thing out because it is the money and lose all of those wonderful 
things? The thing that I was glad to hear that you said, Reverend 
Gaddy, is that you want us to respect all the religions, which is im- 
portant. Because a lot of people, these arguments are made, but if 
somebody came up and said, OK, I am a Buddhist, I want some 
money, or I am a Muslim, then I do not know whether everybody 
would be as tolerant of that. 

Are you following me? One of you all made the implication, some- 
body said something about Christianity and Judaism and how, 
when you get beyond that, what happens. It is just like right now, 
we are having a debate, and I will close out with this, a debate in 
Maryland about whether schools should be closed for Muslims. 

So our board in Baltimore County decided no, it should not hap- 
pen. So you wonder, at what point, I mean, we have to be careful, 
we have to make sure that we do everything in our power, I think, 
to maintain that moral high ground. The moral high ground, I 
guess, is best, has a better chance of existing if you do have some 
independence, like you ah have been saying. 

Mr. Woodson. Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Yes, sir, Mr. Woodson. 

Mr. Woodson. If I may, just a comment on that. I think that the 
danger from some of my constituents is that not only separation of 
church and State, but making the State hostile to religion. To the 
point, my wife is a teacher in Montgomery County, and she is not 
permitted to even say, peace on Earth. In Pittsburgh, in the hill 
district, one of the most violence-prone areas, because a group 
wanted to have Bible study for some kids that everybody is neglect- 
ing, and we used a public school that was empty all summer, we 
get suits filed against us from the ACLU and others, saying separa- 
tion of church and State. 

But the ACLU and all these other groups are going to come down 
there and provide an alternative service for those kids. All they are 
concerned about is going back to their suburban homes and saying, 
well, we have protected the Constitution. What about protecting 
those kids? 
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So I don’t think there has to be a tradeoff on this. But I really 
think that we ought to be very careful when we walk down that 
road, to make sure that we are not throwing the baby out with the 
wash, in this case not making the State hostile to religion. There 
are a lot of hostile actions that are taken in our low-income com- 
munities. Every time our groups want to do something to help a 
population of people that everybody has abandoned, the only time 
they hear from some of these groups is when they are in opposition 
to something that smells of separation of church and State. 

Rabbi Saperstein. Except in point of fact, there is an answer to 
that, which is working together, we can actually defuse those prob- 
lems. Let me remind the committee that when there were disputes 
on the issue of what was allowed religiously in the schools, an ex- 
traordinary coalition of groups, from the right to the left, Christian 
Legal Society over to the American Jewish Congress and the other 
Jewish organizations, the Baptist Joint Committee and others, all 
got together left to right to write guidelines that were then dis- 
seminated by the Department of Education in both administrations 
affirming what was allowed. Because there would be the folks who 
were so scared about separation of church and State they would do 
silly things that clearly are allowed under the law. 

The way to deal with that is education. There is actually a robust 
amount of religious expression that is allowed. But don’t solve the 
problem by going overboard in the other direction. Therefore, I am 
particularly concerned about the administration acting on its own. 
I think it was Representative Green who said, all we want to do 
is codify the existing law. Whose law? This Congress did not act. 
That is why the administration moved by Executive order to do it. 

You have not reviewed this, you have not set down the guidelines 
that you would set down if you were implementing and developing 
such a program about it. The courts have not ruled on those issues. 
None of these things have yet made it up through the courts. It is 
not codifying. This bill that is before you is not codifying anything 
other than the administration’s take on what politically it thinks 
will be helpful for it and we have heard criticism from the left and 
the right on that. That is one of the reasons we are urging you not 
to pass this bill. 

Mr. Cummings. As I close, let me just say this. As all of you were 
talking, I was just saying, I am so grateful that we have the free- 
doms that we have and that we have the independence that we 
have, so that you could even feel free to come here and feel com- 
fortable to say what you just said. 

Rev. Gaddy. That’s right. 

Mr. Cummings. I think we have to really be very careful that we 
guard those freedoms. 

But thank you all very much for what you all do, for touching 
so many lives in so many ways. I am sure sometimes you feel like 
it is kind of a thankless job, I know. But the fact is that you are 
making a difference, not only for the people that you touch every 
day, but for generations yet unborn. Thank you. 

Mr. Souder. I want to conclude with a couple of comments. 
First, clearly if you do religious freedom, it includes everybody, it 
includes Muslims, it includes Buddhists, and the Religions Free- 
dom in the Workplace Act that I have, these bills, a lot of 
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evangelicals don’t understand that. And their support might be less 
enthusiastic if they understood it. 

But basically what’s good for one is good for all. The question is, 
you are either for it or you are against it. But it does include all 
religions, even though overwhelmingly this is a Christian Nation, 
even with the influx of minority groups. The fact is that even 
among Christians, there are many different divisions. I come from 
an Anabaptist background, and was persecuted by everybody. 
[Laughter.] 

So we tend to be skeptical of the State. 

We also have a real fundamental problem with the private sector 
funders that Mr. Woodson addressed, because the Government 
funding has become a Good Housekeeping seal. Part of the reason 
that groups want it, because the foundations just say, well, if you 
don’t get Government funds, then you don’t deserve it. We do not 
have time to audit you, what weight do you have. 

So we have to find, and it may be through these intermediary in- 
stitutions that we develop a Government certified audit, if we can’t 
get them direct funding, that says this group is behaving up to cer- 
tain standards. Because the big money is in the private sector, not 
in the public sector right now. And yet these groups aren’t there, 
aren’t getting the private sector, because they are hanging it on the 
Government. And the same groups get the Government funds. 

So what we have seen in the private foundations also, but in the 
private service sector, is that you are getting bigger, large boards. 
And the fundamental thing that drove this project, and it has been 
extremely exasperating to many of us that are involved in this, is 
when Mr. Woodson said, go out there and meet these individual 
people, what you see are very small, effective groups working from 
5 p.m. to 5 a.m, on very little budget with no health care, with 
nothing else. The question is, how do we get them dollars? 

Quite frankly, one of the things we did not mention in the tax 
thing is you have to have non-itemizers being able to do it, that’s 
why the credit works as well. We have to figure out how to get dol- 
lars there. 

But even so, without supplemental or private dollars, the ques- 
tion is, these groups, everybody believes, are effective. They are 
working the neighborhoods. How do we monitor them is one chal- 
lenge. And the second thing is, how do we get them dollars. It was 
very easy then to look at the Federal dollars and if I can — but that 
has been one of the challenges. 

It is really frustrating, because yes, this has gone political. Quite 
frankly, part of the reason it went political is because we can’t sell 
it unless we can show some Republicans a political advantage to 
it, because it’s not our base. If this was designed to win the Black 
vote, it was sure a miserable failure. I happen to believe it was de- 
signed for altruistic motives. I also think we might want to change 
it to community and faith-based. But if we don’t institutionalize it, 
and community-based organizations have always had a high per- 
centage of faith-based in it. 

But let me point out, if we don’t do this bill, it doesn’t change 
the fact about the way it is going to function. Your points about 
the law, you may argue with the substance parts of the bill. The 
fact is, the administration opposes this bill. They don’t want to re- 
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port to Congress with it. They don’t want to have legislative de- 
scriptions of the language. And they can do whatever they please 
under the current thing. 

So unless we do a bill, there will be no regulation of a faith-based 
office. So I do not understand the opposition to the bill. You may 
be opposed to components of the bill. But to say you are opposed 
to the bill means you believe they ought to do whatever they want. 

Part of this is a difficult challenge for how we work. I want to 
insert at this point in the record the full Points of Light movement 
statement that Mr. Petersmeyer wrote and the President’s report 
to the Nation. Because part of the reason we had him first in this 
panel is I believe if you look deeply, beyond what political people 
may have seen out of the current President Bush, that he’s actually 
very reflecting of his father that was a deeper type of concern for 
service. 

[Note. — The Points of Light report may be found in subcommit- 
tee files.] 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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“ The Points of light movement: the President’s report to the nation ” is a non-fiction book 
that can be purchased at many book stores, or borrowed from many libraries. Details can be 
found below. 


The Points of light movement : the President's report to the nation 
Type: English : Book : Non-fiction 

Publisher: [Washington : Executive Office of the President, 1993] 
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Mr. Souder. And Mr. Petersmeyer, you told me a story about 
why you went to the daily Points of Light, and how hard it is to 
battle for these kinds of issues in the White House. I wonder if you 
would share that here, because it gives us a perspective that this 
is not a new battle. What you described I’m sure goes on every day 
there, it goes on in every one of our offices. I may have a real heart 
for this, but then insurance reps come in from the insurance indus- 
try and doctors come in and different industries come into my office 
that can be regulated or put out of business by it. And huge, bil- 
lions of dollars at stake. And your schedule gets pushed around. 

How did you address this? Shed light, so to speak, on the prob- 
lem that we are facing. 

Mr. Petersmeyer. Thank you. 

Well, I told you the story of the frustration in the early months 
of the Presidency that I felt, this was back in 1989, where I, as I 
said in my testimony, I knew President Bush well. I knew that he 
felt deeply that it was very important for us to actually solve these 
most serious social problems, and that he believed, as I did, that 
the only way that was going to happen was if we substantially in- 
crease the volume of people engaged, whether it is through church- 
es or other faith-based groups or secular groups. 

The challenge was that within the White House, there is tremen- 
dous crowding out that occurs on the President’s daily schedule. 
Unless something is a big problem or seems to have a big payoff, 
it is very, very hard to maintain the leadership attention within 
the White House for anything that’s beyond the next news cycle. 
I felt as did one or two other people, that even though he had start- 
ed his Presidency by creating this office, as I said, the only struc- 
tural change made, created a role for an assistant, that the bu- 
reaucracy of the West Wing was going to crowd out, even with the 
President of the United States’ own best instincts and desires were. 

So I realized, to put it in kind of graphic terms, that this issue 
would never be the most important issue of the day for him when 
he came to work, because of the crush of other things. But that we 
needed to find a way to have this seem to be important to his Pres- 
idency every day. I thought there was great integrity in that, be- 
cause I knew personally this is what he wanted to do. 

So we proposed what was quite a radical idea at the time, which 
was to name someone in the country every single day who was 
doing extraordinary work and who would lead by example. There 
was tremendous difficulty in getting approval of that idea within 
the White House, because of course people there are jealous of the 
President’s time or distraction from their issue. And everybody 
around the Cabinet wants to be the most important person in the 
Government second to the President. 

And it was clear that there were risks associated with this. What 
if we picked a pedophile on the third day? We pick somebody who 
we think is doing good work and then we learn that there is tre- 
mendous problems? 

Well, we got it approved, and there was a good bit of blood on 
the carpet about it. I held my breath, as I told you, those first few 
weeks, that we would inadvertently choose somebody that would 
allow people to say, see, I told you, and yank it. We did run into 
one problem, there was a Point of Light that we named — and by 
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the way, Marian Wright Edelman and I were sitting next to each 
other about a year into this process, and we were naming five a 
week, and eventually moved to six a week. She was no friend of 
President Bush’s as you know. 

But she said, I don’t know how you’re doing it, but you’re naming 
the right people. And they are all the kinds of people we have been 
talking about here. David knows this and others. They came over 
the transom and whatever. 

But I think that over time, people began to see that, and this 
was of no interest in Washington, by the way, the White House 
press corps couldn’t have cared less. But in communities, this was 
important. We found that every individual who was named gen- 
erated four or five little stories in their own community, radio 
interviews and whatever, because it seemed that not just the Presi- 
dent was thanking them, but that the Nation was thanking them 
for what they were doing. 

My testimony has been quite different in character from the oth- 
ers in this, because I don’t really, I’m not knowledgeable on the 
issues around the faith-based component of what you are talking 
about. But I do think that there was a mistake in naming the office 
the Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. I think they should 
have reversed it. 

I think all of this attention around faith-based and the relation- 
ship between the Government is missing the point that I tried to 
make in my testimony, which is that we must find a way as a peo- 
ple, as a Nation, to solve these serious social problems in commu- 
nities. We must find a way to get more and more people feeling 
that they can make a difference in their own back yards. 

The more we lose time where the debate is, I would argue, about 
a tactic, it is about a tactic, one subset of one issue, and lose the 
opportunity to talk about the need to aspire to a handful of na- 
tional goals, or the talk the President gave in June 1991, which I 
would like to have be put in the record, which was June 12, 1992, 
where he talked about what it means in America to have commu- 
nities that are whole and good. 

And he said, there are three engines that we have always relied 
on in this country to build our Nation of communities. One is an 
economy that is growing. And that is a terribly powerful engine. 
Another is the work of Government. The final is the work of non- 
profit and private organizations. He said, we must find a way for 
all three of these engines to move us forward as a Nation, because 
not a single engine can do it alone. 

To me the great opportunity around, just in closing, around the 
White House office that drew me to this testimony is really not so 
much about the need for a faith-based piece as there is a need for 
a national strategy that only the President of the United States can 
lead, that calls people to be about this kind of work. I believe that 
we will not get where we need to get as a Nation unless the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and frankly, several Presidents back to 
back, pound away relentlessly in the need for every American and 
every organization in America to claim some of these problems as 
their own. There is no other solution. 

So I commend you, chairman, for your faithfulness to this idea, 
and I just hope that if there is a bill, that much of what we have 
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talked about today is really not so much the point as it is to have 
the President be encouraged permanently to be of the work of lead- 
ing communities. Because we are a Nation of communities, and we 
need that kind of help. Because we can’t get it from anywhere else. 

Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Remarks on the Administration’s Domestic Policy 


June 12, 1991 

Thank you all very much. Thank you, but 
don't give up your daytime work. [Laugh- 
ter ] 

Thank you all, and good evening. Mem- 
bers of our Cabinet hero. Governor Camp- 
bell, and Governor Mike Castle, Honored 
guests: Dr. Benjamin Payton— and old 
friend— the president of Tuskegee Universi- 
ty who brings a lifelong commitment to our 
historically black colleges and universities, 
welcome. Drew Batavia, winner of the 1968 
Distinguished Disabled American Award, 
Welcome to you, sir, To Robert Egger, 
founder of the D.C. Central Kitchen, and 
the 60 other Points of Light who are here 
tonight, your work inspires this nation. 
Mayor Hackett, of Memphis, is with us; 
Mayor Myriok, of Charlotte; County Commis- 
sioner Klinger, good to see you all again. 
And 1 see Paul O'Neill over here, the chair- 
man of Alcoa, a dedicated advocate for edu- 
cational excellence. And to the rest of this 
extraordinary gathering — leaders of busi- 
nesses and veterans groups, associations, 
volunteer organizations, education partner- 
ships, those who are working for home own- 
ership — all those who make America the 
land of opportunity, welcome to the White 
House. 

I might add that also with us is Anthony 
Henderson— I don’t see him — there he is 
right there, my man. Anthony Henderson is 
a youngster from Barcroft Elementary 
School across the river there in Arlington. 
You may remember that when I visited his 
class, Anthony’s the one who asked me to 
prove that I was the President of the 
United States. And here he is— [laughter ] — I 
had to show him my driver's license and my 
credit card. [ Laughter ] Anthony, do you be- 
lieve me now? All okay, all right, And wel- 
come. I'm just delighted you’re here. 

Over the past 30 months, this world has 
changed at a dramatic pace. America has 
been called upon to meet one challenge 
after another, And meet them we did — 
each and every one of them. From Eastern 
Europe to Panama to the Persian Gulf, our 
country stands as a strong champion of free- 


dom. 

Ninety-eight days ago, I asked the Con- 
gress to tackle the urgent problems on the 
homeftont with that same energy that we 
dedicated to tackling the crisis on the bat- 
tlefront. I spelled out my domestic prior- 
ities— setting out, HI admit, an ambitious 
agenda founded upon enhancing economic 
growth, investing in our future, and increas- 
ing opportunity for all Americans, I sent to 
the Congress literally hundreds of recom- 
mendation s for legislative change. Then I 
specifically asked that Congress pass Just 
two laws in 100 days, a comprehensive anti- 
crime bill and a transportation bill. 

Now, you've heard a lot about that lately, 
but this kind of challenge is not new. Presi- 
dents as different as Johnson and Ford have 
a history of encouraging the Congress to 
meet a deadline. In fact, Lyndon Johnson, 
in his Stale of the Union Address in January 
of 1964, challenged the Congress to act on 
at least eight broad domestic issues, all 
within S months. And I thought 100 days 
was fairly reasonable. And I wasn't asking 
the Congress to deliver a hot pizza in less 
than 30 minutes. [Laughter] That would be 
revolutionary for a Congress- I only asked 
for two pieces of legislation in 100 days. It's 
now dear that neither will be on my desk 
by Friday. 

And, look, I'm disappointed, but, frankly, 
I'm not surprised. Tonight I'd like to put 
this all in — try to put it in some perspective. 
I haven't asked you here to sit through a 
litany of programs and policies. We have a 
long list of legislative priorities already 
before the Congress, awaiting congressional 
action. I won’t repeat that list here tonight. 
But rather. I'd like to do something differ- 
ent and describe to you how I personally 
see the shared strength and promise of 
America, 

It is bard for the American people to un- 
derstand, frankly, why a bill to fight crime 
cannot be acted on in 100 days; or why 
Congress can't pass a highway bill in 100 
days. But, look, if it can't be done, if 100 
days isn't enough, let me just ask this rhe- 
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toned question; How many days are? 

These are important Issues, and there are 
many, many others. And most Americans 
believe fear o / crime and violence threatens 
our most basic freedoms and denies us op- 
portunity. They also believe that we must 
invest in our future to provide an infra- 
structure for those who come along after ns. 
So they don’t understand — the American 
people don't understand tha complications 
and the inaction and die bickering, particu* 
larly when so many do understand what it 
^ takes to solve problems in their own neigh- 
borhoods; commitment, compassion, and 
courage. 

I cannot fully explain this inaction to the 
American people. As I said. I’m disappoint- 
ed, but not surprised. But I can say this as 
-S partial consolation: America’s problem-solv- 
ing does not begin or end with the Con- 
gress, nor with the White House, 

Yes, it would help If Congress would do 
what people are asking of them. And III 
keep working with the Congress; my hand 
remains extended. But we cannot lat Con- 
gress discourage or deter us from meeting 
our responsibilities, 

I believe that the people gathered here 
tonight, under the twilight shadow of our 
magnificent Washington’s Monument, un- 
derstand this better than most. You are ex- 
traordinary Americans, representing thoiv- 
sands of others. You bring to life the genius 
of tha American Spirit And it is through 
you and with you that we can solve our 
most pressing problems. Together we can 
transform America and create whole and 
good communities everywhere. Tonight, all 
Americans can help lead the way. 

A great nation has the courage to be 
honest about itself. And we are— let’s never 
forget it— we are a great nation. I believe 
that absolutely, as do you. We are indisputa- 
bly the world's most powerful force for 
freedom and economic growth. Still, no one 
can deny chat we have these enormous 
challenges. Not all Americans are living the 
American dream by a long shot. Many can't 
even imagine it- 

There are impoverished Americans, the 
poor and the homeless, the hungry and the 
hopeless, many unable to read and write. 
There are Americans gone astray, the kids 
dragged down by drugs, the shattered fami- 


lies. the teenage mothers struggling to 
cope. Then there are Americans uneasy, 
troubled and bewildered by the dizzying 
pace of change. 

For many years I’ve crisscrossed this 
country, as many here have. As President, 
part of my job-end it really is an exciting 
part — is going to tha small towns and the 
big cities and the schools, the neighbor- 
hoods, and the factories. Those are the 
places where you discover what’s good and 
right about our country — and what’s going 
wrong, too. 

The state of our nation Is the state of our 
communities. As our communities flourish, 
our nation will flourish. So we must seek a 
nation of whole communities, a nation of 
good communities— an America whole and^— — 
good- 

What delines such a community? JFirfi t, it 
is one that cares for the needs of its young 
people by building character — values and 
good habits for life. Second , it's ft communi- 
ty that provides excellent schools, schools 
that spark a life-long interest in learning, 

Next there is opportunity and hope, rooted 
m the dignity of work and reward for 
achievement Fourth, it’s where people care 
about their health and their environment 
and where a sense of well-being and be- 
longing is nurtured. And finally , all of its 
neighborhoods are decant and safe. 

Because millions of Americans have 
chosen to lead the way, these are pot 
simply dreams, Thousands of whole and 
good communities already flourish in Amer- 
ica, communities where ordinary people 
have achieved the American dream. We 
should never in our anguish lose right of 
that. America is the moat productive, pros- 
perous, enlightened nation on Earth— a 
nation that can do anything. And we can do 
even better. 

We should be confident as a country 
about what lies ahead. America has a track 
record of success— eucoesa shaped with our 
own hands, Sometimes in our impatience, 
yes, we’ve made mistakes — but when we 
do. we dust ourselves off and go at it again. 

Every American should take pride in this 
country’s fundamental goodness— decency. 

Each of us must resolve in our own hearts 
that for all the good we've done, it’s time to 
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do better— much, much better- 
conventional wisdom in our day once 
held that all solutions were in the hands of 
ovemment— call in the best and the 
lightest, hand over the keys to the nation- 
— treasury. Bigger government was better 
'government: compassion was measured in 
dollars and cents, progress by price tag, We 
tried that course. As we ended the lOi, our 
economy strangling on inflation, roaring In- 
terest rates, and unemployment, America 
turned away from government as “die 
answer." 

So, conventional wisdom then turned to 
the genius of the free market- We began a 
decade of exceptional economic growth and 
created 20 million new jobs. And yet, let’s 
fece it, many of our streets are still not safe, 
our schools have lost their edge, and mil* 
lions — millions still trudge the path of pov- 
erty. There is more to be done, and cho 
marketplace alone can't solve all our prob- 
lems. 

Is the harsh lesson that there must always 
be those who are left behind? America 
must have but one answer, and that answer 
— ~T is no. There is a better waj' one that com- 
bines our efforts — those oJa government 
properly defined) the marketplace properly 
understood, and services to others properly 
engaged- This m the only way — all three of 
these — to an America whole and good. 

It requires all three forces of our national 
life. First, it requires the power of the free 
market; second, a competent, compassion- 
ate government; and third, the ethic of 
serving others. Including what 1 call the 
Points of light. These three powerful forces 
create the conditions for communities to be 
whole and free, and it's time chat we har- 
nessed ail three of them. 

In our complex democracy, power is frog- 
■' merited. And that can be frustrating. But on 
balance, it's for the good. And power tends 
to move toward those who serve the great* 
er good: entrepreneurs like John. Bryant, a 
Dung self-starter who has built a multimil- 
on-dollar enterprise and now helps rebuild 
inner-city Los Angeles; caring Individuals 
like Mack Stolarskl, a retired carpenter who 
now helps his student -apprentices repair 
homes for the poor and disabled. 

And because of the power of the free 
market, what so much of the world can 


only imagine, we take for granted: abun- 
dant food on the shelves of our supermar- 
kets, quality products at our shopping cen- 
ters. Nothing beats the free market at gen- 
erating jobs and income and wealth and a 
better quality of life. 

The good news in communities is that the 
free market: is now applying its resources 
and know-how to our social problems. Many 
companies, recognizing that tomorrow’s 
workers are today’s students, axe leaders of 
a revolution in American education — part- 
ners in the exciting America 2000 strategy. 
Others are crusaders for environmental pro- 
tection, while still others are innovators 
from health care to child oare, 

Transforming America requires not only 
the power of the free market, but also a 
dynamic government. To be the enlight- 
ened instrument of the people — the govern- 
ment of Jefferson and Lincoln and Roose- 
velt, and the embodiment of their vision — ic 
must truly be a force for good. 

I believe in this kind of government— -a 
government of compassion and compe- 
tence. And I believe in backing it up with 
action. Here tonight, for example, is Mrs. 
Lauren Jackson-Floyd, one of the first Head 
Start graduates. Now she teaches preschool- 
ers in that same marvelous program. Her 
success is why we expanded Head Start by 
almost three-quarters of a billion dollars- 
And last year I signed our child care bill to 
expand parents' choices in caring for their 
children. 

And we fought for a Clean Air Act that 
puts the free market in the service of the 
environment — and we won. that one. And 
the Americans with Disabilities Act, the 
most important civil rights bill in decades, 
has brought new dignity and opportunity to 
our nation’s disabled. Disability leaders like 
Justin Dart and Sandy Parrino and Evan 
Kemp were right here, right on this plat* 
form, when I signed it. And they're with m 
tonight. 

Jack Kemp and I stood with Ramona 
Younger across the river in Charles Hous- 
ton Community Center, over there in Alex- 
andria. And if the Congress enacts our 
HOPE Initiative — H-O-P-E — These public 
housing tenants can become America's 
newest home owners. Dewey Stokes here, 
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prosident of the Fraternal Order of Police, 
wants to help make our neighborhoods 
safer, and that’s why he supports our crime 
bill- And if we get a civil rights bill— and I 
want one — like the one 1 sent to Congress, 
we will take an important step against dis- 
crimination in the workplace- 

This Is not big government; this is good 
government. 

And finally, along with the forces of the 
free market and the Government, we must 
add this ethic of voluntary sendee. We call 
it Points of Light, this is not a phrase about 
charity- JVs about the light that is within us 
bU, in our hearts, a light that brightens the 
lives of others and makes whole the lives of 
those who shine it I love Bandy Travis’ 
new song. It says, “a ray of hope in the 
darkest hour,** 

Points of Light is a call to every Ameri- 
can to serve another in need. But no one of 
us can solve big problems like poverty or 
drug abuse all by ourselves. Only the com- 
bined light from every school, every busi- 
ness, place of worship, club, group, organi- 
zation in every community can dissolve the 
darkness. 

Whether a company holds an after-hours 
literacy program for its workers, a police 
station counsels tough kids, or third-graders 
phone lonely homebound citizens — these 
senior citizens assigned to their rooms — 
Points of Light show those in need that 
their lives truly matter. 

Government and the market, Joined with 
Points of Light, will overwhelm our social 
problems. And this is how we must guaran- 
tee the next American century. Every 
person, every business, every school board, 
our associations, our clubs, our places of 
worship— we all have the duty to lead, 

And only then— only then can we truly 
think and act anew. And now Congress, too, 
must understand the successes and the fail- 
ures of the past and help us forge a certain 
future in America, 

You people gathered here tonight repre- 
sent those who refuse to rest easy. I look 
out and I see so much reflected in your 
facet— Che strength, the conviction, the 
commitment You represent those millions 
of Americans who use power to achieve a 
greater good. And 1 know because you 
brought me into your homes and your 


neighborhoods and your schools and your 
churches. 

And last year, I walked through a re- 
claimed crack house in Kansas City with Al 
Brooks, the leader of an anticrime coalition. 
And 1 learned more about how we can fight 
crime in 2 hours tha n in 2 months of TV 
news. 

Another day I visited General Hospital 
here in DC, and held a tiny boarder baby in 
my arms, the child of cocaine addicts. And 
the remarkable dedication— 1 wish every 
one of you could have been with me — the 
remarkable dedication of the women who 
rescued these babies was jusc as moving. 
America needs to hear that story, too. 

Just a few months ago, I dropped in on a 
little West Virginia school in a town called 
Slanesvilie, Hie National Teacher of the 
Year teaches remedial reading there. And 
her name is Hae Ellen McKee, and she's 
here tonight. And visiting her gave me the 
opportunity to say to the Nation, “Thank 
God for our teachers". 

And just yesterday, Lamar Alexander — 
the Secretary— and I flew over, and I Spoke 
before the graduating class of the James H. 
Groves Adult High School in Sussex County. 
And we were the guests of the Governor, 
Mike Castle. And I invited the class to join 
us tonight. And 1 went there with the Gov- 
ernor and the Secretary to honor these men 
and women who had the courage to go 
back to school and get their diplomas. And 
they honored us by telling America to be a 
nation dedicated to lifelong learning. 

These are the Americans who love this 
country for what It la and for what it can 
become. These are the Americans who 
make this a nation of boldness, filled with 
problem solvers, gifted with the American 
tradition of living up to our ideals. And 
these are the Americans who prove that no 
one in America is without a gift to give, a 
skill to share, a hand to offer. 

This is the genius of America; ordinary 
Americans doing extraordinary things. 

The Congress can refer our proposals to 
its committees and tie itself up with debate, 
and produce complicated and sometimes 
expensive and sometimes unworkable legis- 
lation. But in the end, we and them must 
cany forward the magic of America. We 
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must carry forward what is good and reach, 
out and embrace what is best, and we must 
do the hard work of freedom, You see, I 
know you have. And I know you will. 
Through you, our country can beaome an 
America whole and good. 

For that, our country is grateful, And be- 
came of that, our country — the greatest and 
freest on the face of the Earth— will prevail. 

Thank you ell very, very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 8:02 p.m . on 
the South Lawn at the White House . In his 
remarks, he referred to Gov. Carroll Camp- 
bell of South Carolina ; Gov. Michael N. 


Castle of Delaware; Richard C. Hackett, 
mayor of Memphis ; TN; Sue Myrick, mayor 
of Charlotte. NC; Ann Klinger, county su- 
pervisor for Merced County ; CA, and 
former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Counties! Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development Jack Kemp; and Secre- 
tary of Education Lamar Alexander. The 
audience of invitees, composed of elected 
officials, service organization representa- 
tives, and Point of Light award recipients, 
sang a chorus of “Happy Birthday " to the 
President when he appeared on the South 
Lawn. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks on Childhood Immunization 
June 13 1991 


The President. Let mo just say at the 
outset of these remarks how proud I am of 
our Secretary, who is taking the lead in 
matters like immunization, the subject at 
hand today, and so many others, going 
across this country, the message of hope, 
recognizing our shortcomings, hut also out- 
lining programs that arc essential to the 
health of this nation. 

I’m delighted to see Chairman Whitten 
here, long interested in the health of our 
children, and Congressman Norm Lent and 
throe Senators whose passion is this kind of 
caring for others. And I’m talking about 
Senator Bumpers, Senator Hatch, and Sena- 
tor Chafee, aU with us here today. 

And I also want to just second the motion 
a 3 to what Lou said about Assistant Secre- 
tary Mason and Surgeon General Novello 
and, of course, our old associate here who 
now heads the Center for Disease Control, 
Bill Roper. Welcome back, Bill. Glad to 
have you here. 

And let me also salute, because this is 
vital to success of a jprogram like this, the 
State and local health officials. And I’d be 
remiss if I didn't signal out this dressy 
bunch of kids here in the front row. They 
look great, and there's a certain symbolism 
of having them with us today. And thank 
you— their teachers and their families — far 


bringing them our way. To them I say, 111 
try to bo brief. [Laughter] As with immuni- 
zation, this will only hurt a little. [Laughter] 

When we announced our national educa- 
tion goals, the vary first was that by the 
yoar 2000 all children in America will start 
school ready to learn. And that's one reason 
we put such emphasis on our Healthy Start 
initiative. Evory child deserves a chance. 
And in the 1990's, no child in America 
should be at risk to deadly diseases like 
diptheria and polio or the one that Lou was 
stressing here today, measles, 

A decade ago, we hoped to eradicate 
these threats. And thanks to those of you 
here today and many others across our 
country, we have made remarkable 
progress. And on behalf of a grateful nation 
then, let me thank oil of you and others Hke 
you for what you have done by being in the 
leadership role in these important ques- 
tions. 

I urge you to get on now with the job at 
hand because, despite our successes, 1990 
brought the largest number of measles cases 
since 1977 — 1977 — a 50-percent increase 
over ‘89. And that’s why I again commend 
the Secretary of HHS Dr. Sullivan, and Dr, 
Mason, Surgeon General Novello, and Mr- 
Boper and others for performing their HHS 
SWAT team to visit six major cities — Lou 
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Mr. Souder. I think I am going to let that be the conclusion. I 
appreciate all your testimony today. If you have any additional 
things you want to submit into the record, this will be a strong 
record of the debate and where I think we can find compromises 
to move ahead. 

With that, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 8 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[The prepared statement of Hon. C.A. Dutch Ruppersberger and 
additional information submitted for the hearing record follow:] 
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Congressman C.A. Dutch Ruppersberger 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and 
Human Resources 

“Authorizing the President's Vision: Making 
Permanent the Faith-Based and Community Initiative - 
H.R. 1054, The Tools for Community Initiatives Act” 

June 21, 2005 


Statement: 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for holding this subcommittee 
criminal hearing regarding the “Tools for Community 
Initiatives Act -H.R. 1054”. 

When President Bush created the Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives through the White House he stated 
in an Executive Order that the purpose of this effort was “to 
expand opportunities for faith-based and other community 
organizations and to strengthen their capacity to better meet 
social needs in America's communities.” 

I feel that if indeed that is the case then the program sounds 
valid, but I would like to address the statement about their 
compassionate efforts of improving their communities have 
been needlessly and improperly inhibited by bureaucratic 
red tape and restrictions placed on funding. 

Based on what I have gathered Congress has already taken 
some steps in the right direction since the establishment of 
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the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, 
including establishing a matching grant program to mentor 
children of prisoners, access to recovery, prisoner re-entry, 
as well as setting up a Compassion Capital fund to provide 
technical aid and start-up costs for small groups. 

The reason we are here today is because legislation has 
been referred to this Committee seeking to make the Office 
of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives permanent. 

While I support the goals of such a program, I feel that the 
Committee must ensure that the Tools for Community 
Initiatives Act respects the separation between Church and 
State in American society, as well as our Democratic 
principal of separation of powers. 

The permanent office would be set up as an office of the 
executive, and I have reservations about how appropriate, 
effective, and accountable this set up would be. 

Consolidation of such power in the Executive Branch could 
set up the potential for a conflict of interest that might 
promote some groups over others. If that is indeed the case 
then I want to make sure that we are fairly representing all 
walks of faith and that the committee will fully understand 
what it is that you are asking for. 

We need to seriously work to ensure that other programs 
that have the same types of goals and missions such as 
faith-based and community initiatives are equally able to 
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compete for Federal funding to the fullest opportunity 
permitted by law. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of the witnesses 
and asking questions. 

Thank You. 
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Harvesting Compassion 

Roots of the Bush Administration’s Faith-Based and 
Community Initiative 


-Chairman ’s Report- 

House Government Reform Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug 
Policy and Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Congressman Mark Souder, Chairman 
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Executive Summary and Findings 

Chairman Mark Souder (IN) and Ranking Member Elijah Cummings (MD) led a series of 
hearings during the 107 th and 108 th Congresses to examine the procurement of compassion to 
Americans in their time of need. The Subcommittee has held ten hearings with testimony from 
80 witnesses. Three hearings were held in Washington, DC, while seven were held in the field: 
Franklin, Tennessee; San Antonio, Texas; Chicago, Illinois; Charlotte, North Carolina; Los 
Angeles, California; Colorado Springs, Colorado; and Seattle, Washington. 

This report seeks to examine a broader context for the state of compassion by viewing four 
factors: historical traditions, recent social movements, legislative evolution and Presidential 
leadership. In conclusion, this report recommends a few basic principles for securing the future 
of compassionate service in America. 

This Chairman’s report offers the following findings: 

• The United States has a unique history and tradition of charity and care for one’s neighbor 
which informs our current national debate. Before the New Deal and Great Society programs 
of the Roosevelt and Johnson Administrations, Americans practiced a much more 
fundamentalist war on poverty through community and religious institutions. 

• Despite the New Deal and Great Society, social indicators continued to decline throughout 
the 1970s and 1980s. Although many Americans no longer served their neighbor as previous 
generations had before. These two government initiatives were created, movements were 
underway to reclaim responsibility for one’s neighbor. 

• The empowerment movement of the late seventies gradually turned into the family 
movement. Both these movements had leaders in the communities as well as in the 
government. While community leaders rallied new groups to vital causes, governmental 
leaders led a new debate on the use of federal programs. 

• Through the work of these leaders and investigations by the Reagan Administration, it was 
recognized that government could not solve America’s social ills by itself and many 
grassroots organizations did not have the resources to lead broad efforts. It was clear that 
close partnership were necessary to better reach people in their time of need. 

• Each President since Reagan created their own White House office to better organize and 
support the nation’s social needs. President Reagan created the Commission on 
Privatization. President George H.W. Bush created the White House Office of National 
Service and the Points of Light Foundation. President Clinton created AmeriCorps and 
signed Charitable Choice language into law. Now President George W. Bush has created the 
White House Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. 

• Faith-based and other grassroots groups have slowly become recognized as the essential core 
of private service groups in the nation. To many community and governmental leaders, this 
simply meant recognizing their numbers. But many also realized a fundamental difference: 
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faith-based and many other grassroots programs seek transformation in an individual, while 
government programs aim only to maintain their participants, 

• Presidents Clinton and Bush, along with the 104 th through the 109 th Congresses, led efforts 
to allow the fair treatment of faith-based service groups in application for federal grants. 
This has been primarily through charitable choice language in various federal support 
programs. 

• President Bush’s Faith-Based and Community Initiative goes a step further in the 
government partnership with faith-based service groups. His program recognizes that most 
government grant programs have traditionally favored secular groups at the expense of faith- 
based ones. His Initiative based at the White House and at ten agencies seeks to give faith- 
based service groups a fair shot at government funding. 

• Chairman Souder recommends four basic tenets for government partnership with all private 
service groups. First, give greater incentive for charitable giving through the tax code, 
especially to non-itemizing taxpayers. Second, spread service choice and intermediate 
programs throughout the federal bureaucracy. And thirdly, reorganize the executive branch 
to effectively and efficiently lead the federal effort to help Americans in their time of need. 


"If you 're going to treat the man, you have to treat the total man. You have to treat the mind, the 

body, the spirit. " 

Freddie Garcia, Victory Fellowship, San Antonio, Texas 


Early History: Understanding Who We Are 

The American charitable spirit of our forefathers is not far removed from the spirit of 
today. Only if we look back at our heritage can we understand ourselves in 2005. Our 
forefathers are still role models of compassion. The millions of Americans who helped to build 
this nation since the founding all contributed new building blocks to our spirit of charity today. 

We remain a people fixated on giving to others. In 2003, Americans gave an amount of 
money greater than the annual economic production of such countries as Norway, Poland, 
Greece, or Ireland. 1 Put another way, if American charitable giving were recast as a sovereign 
national economy, its $241 billion would represent the 21 st largest Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) in the world. 2 

Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller set the international standard for modem 
corporate giving by donating nearly their entire fortunes. In the present day, even American 
sports teams embody the spirit of giving. The National Football League is a famous supporter of 
the United Way, while Major League Baseball is a generous supporter of cancer research. 


Americans gave S241 billion to charity according to the American Association of Fundraising Counsel Trust annual giving 
report for 2003. Comparisons derived (tom the World Development Indicators database. World Bank, Sept. 2004. 

Comparing S24! billion to the Real GDP of all countries. World Development Indicators Database, World Bank, Sept. 2004. 
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Even the country’s bestselling books indicate an innate spirit of giving. The best selling 
book in the new century is The Purpose Driven Life by Rick Warren, While the basis of the 
book is Christian learning, the fundamental lesson is that this life is not meant to be self-serving. 

The most dramatic example of the spirit of contemporary American compassion occurred 
following the terrorist attacks of September 1 1 , 200 1 . Friends, strangers, neighbors and citizens 
from distant regions of the country joined together to provide food, shelter, medical services, and 
simple care to victims of the attacks. More than $2 billion in private dollars was raised for relief 
of September 1 1 victims from 58% of all Americans. 3 Simply stated, when a need is identified, 
Americans rally with their time and their resources. 4 

All of this stems from a rich national heritage of benevolent service among the settlers of 
the continent and the founders of the nation. 

Early American History 

In the early 19 th Century, French political philosopher Alexis de Tocqueville wrote 
extensively about the compassion for one’s neighbor typical throughout the United States. 
“Americans of all ages, all conditions, all minds constantly unite,” he wrote. “They joined 
together to form thousands of ‘associations’ — some of them religious in nature.” 5 De 
Tocqueville also noted that following a tragic event, Americans responded on a more personal 
level: “[sjhould some unforeseen accident come up on a public road, they come running from all 
around — whoever the victim may be; should some great unforeseen misfortune strike a family, 
the purses of a thousand strangers open up without trouble; modest but very numerous gifts come 
to its assistance in its misery.” 6 

Long before the tragedy of September 1 1 lh , even before the United States was founded, 
many American religious groups demonstrated the power of coming together by establishing 
programs for the poor in their communities. In his book The Newer Deal , Ram Cnaan discusses 
the early development of faith-based social services in the United States. 

In the seventeenth century, those who fled religious and political persecution in Europe 
also left behind a tradition of the state as a social regulator and provider of those in 
need... Instead of relying on the state, [the colonists] relied increasingly on voluntary' 
help grounded in their own religious beliefs and in the power of their communities— 
expressed most effectively through the religious congregations of the New World. 7 
Cnaan goes on to describe some of the early church and religious-based charitable efforts. 
In the early 1 700s in Philadelphia, Quakers established the Friends Almshouse in order to 
provide for the city’s destitute. In 1797, Philadelphia Catholics organized an orphanage for 
children whose parents were victims of a yellow fever outbreak. In 1835, the Young Catholic’s 
Friend Society was formed in Boston to teach and provide in-kind aid to poor children. 8 

The notion of benevolent service in early America was so transcendent that those in need 
sometimes became the service providers. During the 1793 yellow fever epidemic, Philadelphia’s 
freed slaves led a courageous effort to care for victims — regardless of their race. Only steps 


3 Ford Foundation, The Philanthropic Response to 9/1 1 (2002). 

See generally Appendix I for testimony from Hearings of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 
Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

Alexis De Toquevilie, Democracy in America 489 (Harvey Mansfield & Deiba Winthrop, eds., Publisher 2000) (1835-1840). 

6 Id. al 544. 

Ram Cnaan, The Newer Deal 112-113 (1 999). 

s Id. at 115-16 and 119. 
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from Independence Hall, Reverend Richard Allen led this unselfish effort from Bethel Church, 
the oldest African Methodist Episcopal Church in the nation. While most abandoned the city, 
these selfless benevolent servants remained. 9 

Marvin Olasky notes in his book The Tragedy of American Compassion, “by the 1830s, 
so much religious-based charitable activity was taking place that “American Christendom was 
said to be promoting a ‘Benevolent Empire.'” 10 Tellingly, in 1 828, spending by a handful of 
benevolent societies almost outstripped US Government public works spending. 11 

In fact, in the late 1800s, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish charitable organizations surged 
in number in cities across America. It is estimated that tens of thousands of charitable 
organizations existed in 1890, with 2,000 alone in the cities of New York, Chicago, and 
Baltimore. 12 

Indicating the deep-seated cultural understanding of benevolent service, non-sectarian 
organizations were similarly numerous and successful. Clara Barton founded the American Red 
Cross in 1881 while expanding the scope of the international organization. Instead of serving 
only war relief and care of war wounded, Ms. Barton’s Red Cross also served peacetime disaster 
victims. The innovation was entirely American and not initially well-received by the 
International Red Cross, which had never served during peacetime. 

Similarly, the Grange was founded in 1867 to serve the social needs of America’s 
agricultural community. Throughout the remote regions of rural America, the Grange provided 
fanners with medical care, financial assistance, and educational opportunities. Through the 
organization, farmers supported fellow members in their time of need. Even today, the Grange 
maintains a membership of nearly 300,000. 

Government and benevolent service organizations, however, never followed a strict 
separation of church and state as we understand it today. Collaboration for the benefit of all was 
the higher priority. For instance, Anglican clergy in the colonial South were known to frequently 
administer government efforts in aid to the poor. 13 Similarly, in 1806, a religious “orphan 
asylum” in New York, was supported by the State to care for their abandoned charges. 14 

20 111 Century to The Great Society 

At the dawn of the 20 lh Century, a new optimism in man’s ability to transform society 
began to sow the seeds for the development of a federal welfare system. On Christmas Eve, 

1 899, the New York Journal declared, “With their mastery of nature the men of the twentieth 
century will learn how to master themselves. They will solve the social problem.” 15 

In January 1909, President Theodore Roosevelt brought together 200 men and women to 
attend a White House Conference on the Care of Dependent Children. At the conference — the 
first of its kind — it was proposed that government provide financial assistance to “reasonably 
efficient and deserving mothers who are without the support of the normal breadwinner.” 16 


9 J. Worth Estes and Billy 0. Smith, eds., A Melancholy Scene of Devastalion: The Public Response to the 1 793 Philadelphia 
Yellow Fever Epidemic (1997). 

10 Olasky, supra note I , at 16. 

Mark A. Noll, America 's God: From Jonathan Edwards to Abraham Lincoln, 1 98 (2002). 

12 Id. at 80. 

13 Dave Donaldson & Stanley Carlson-Thies, A Revolution of Compassion, 36 (2003). 

14 Olasky, supra note 1, at 14. 

15 Id. at 135. 

16 Id. at 139. 
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Change did not happen immediately, but by 1919, 39 states had “mother’s pensions,” and in 
1921, Congress passed the Maternity and Infancy Act, which established, for the first time, direct 
federal child welfare assistance. 17 

The economic impact of the Great Depression in the 1930s moved the nation further 
toward a system of direct public assistance. By 1932, one in four workers were unemployed, and 
the private charities that had always helped the able-bodied poor did not have the means to 
provide enough assistance. 18 As Donaldson and Carlson-Thies note, “[bjetween 1929 and 1932, 
a third of America’s private charities simply collapsed for lack of income.” 19 

New Deal and Great Society 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt responded to the crisis with his New Deal. The 
Works Progress Administration, Social Security, and the Aid to Dependent Children programs 
expanded the involvement of the federal government in caring for the needs of impoverished 
Americans beyond just temporary relief of destitution. 

Yet by the 1960s, even in a time of relative economic strength, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson led the charge to make government the primary provider of social services. His vision 
was for a “Great Society: a society of success without squalor, beauty without barrenness, works 
of genius without the wretchedness of poverty.” 20 President Johnson declared a “War on 
Poverty,” and from 1964 to 1965, his initiative led to the passage of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, food stamp legislation, Medicare, Medicaid, public housing projects, and many other federal 
programs. 21 

Unwittingly prescient, the Johnson Administration’s characterization of poverty as 
protagonist revealed the Great Society’s central weakness. Poverty, it turns out, means 
something very different in 2005 than it did in 1965. As political economy researcher, Nicholas 
Eberstadt points out, America’s focus on poverty at home or abroad easily falls victim to the 
popular definition of the day. By contrast, the definition of a term such as “destitution” is 
relatively stable. For good or ill, “poverty” is often the tip of a political spear and remains 
frustratingly ambiguous for the mission statement of a multi-billion dollar federal program. 22 

Following the enactment of President Johnson's Great Society programs, the government 
became the acknowledged first stop for Americans in their time of need. While many heralded a 
new era vacant of social ills, a humbling lesson was in the making. 


Rising From Failure: From the Great Society to Empowerment 

In the years following the Great Society, Americans observed that the huge investment in 
social programs was not working as planned. In many cases, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD), exacerbated the very problem of urban slums that the Great Society 
hoped to eliminate. 23 For example, in 1965, out-of-wedlock births occurred at the rate of 77 per 


17 

18 
19 


Id at 140 and 141. 

Donaldson and Carlson-Thies, supra note 1 4, at 37. 
Id. 


20 Olasky, supra note 1, at 173. 

"/d. 

Nicholas Eberstadt, Foreign Aid and American Purpose , 8-1 0 ( 1988). 

23 Milton Friedman & Rose Friedman, Free to Choose: A Personal Statement, 109-110 (1980). 
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1,000; in 2002, the out-of-wedlock birthrate stood at 340 per 1,000. Another good indicator is 
the number of violent crimes. In 1 965, there were 2 violent crimes committed per 1 000 
Americans. Thirty-seven years after the conditions of crime were to be eliminated, five violent 
crimes were committed per 1,000. M 


1965 2002 

per 1 ,000 Americans per 1 ,000 Americans 

Out-of- Wedlock Birth 77 340 

Violent Crimes 2 5 


While these problems would probably have grown even without new government 
programs, few scholars would disagree that these trends rapidly accelerated with the 
implementation of the Great Society. Indeed, while intended as a program bom of moral 
responsibility, the programs actually reduced moral obligations for participants because the 
program had not been designed to reward moral behavior, such as remaining with one’s family 
or finding a job. In fact, the immoral choices — leaving one’s family or remaining jobless — were 
rewarded with more services. 

While these failures were apparent to representatives on both sides of the aisle, satisfying 
legislative solutions never materialized. William Schambra, the director of the Hudson 
Institute’s Bradley Center for Philanthropy and Civic Renewal, summed up the parties’ malaise 
this way: 

Liberals and Democrats believed that we need[ed] to look to the state, to big government, 
for the solution to our problems... Yet conservatives and Republicans didn 't offer much of 
an alternative. They were right that government programs weren ’t working, but their 
answer was based on individualism and the marketplace, on the idea that individuals had 
to make it on their own and rely on the workings of the free market, without assistance 
from the public sector. 25 

Empowerment 

In 1 98 1 , a young man named Robert Woodson, Sr., wrote a book entitled A Summons to 
Life: Mediating Structures and the Prevention of Youth Crime. With his focus on the societal 
importance of the family, the church, neighborhoods, and voluntary groups, he once again drew 
America’s attention to our natural compassion resources. 26 

Combined with writings on the same topic by Peter Berger and Father Richard John 
Neuhaus, Woodson helped spawn the “Empowerment” movement. Often identified with Former 
Congressman and Secretary of Housing and Urban Development Jack Kemp, the movement 


U.S. Census Bureau, and Bureau of Justice Statistics and the National Center for Health Statistics 

William A. Schambra, Why Grassroots Groups Are Good Public Policy, Presentation to the National Center for Neighborhood 
Enterprise (Jan. 30, 2004), at http://pcr.hudson.org/index.cfm7fuseaction 
=pub1ication_detai!s&id=3220. 

See generally Appendix I for further discussion of the central role played by benevolent service organizations from recent 
testimony before the Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 
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identified and supported efforts to give Americans the greatest amount of leverage on their own 
lives. 

These writings took time to be realized in policymaking circles, but after election to 
Mayor of Indianapolis in 1991, Stephen Goldsmith echoed empowerment principles: 

The soul of our city is in its neighborhoods, and government needs to remake itself 
around those neighborhoods. We need to break up large government. We need to look at 
more efficient ways to deliver services. We need to help citizens take back their 
neighborhoods, take back their government, take back their own responsibilities . 21 
Members of Congress reacted to these tremors, too. The House Select Committee on 
Children, Youth and Families was formed in 1982 by a bipartisan group of Members and chaired 
by Representative George Miller to assess the impact of government social programs on children 
and families across the country. 

Throughout the 1 980s the Select Committee held hearings around the country to examine 
the effectiveness of wide-ranging federal programs designed to reduce poverty, prevent drug 
abuse and recidivism and help the social well being of children and families. After nearly a 
decade of work, the committee heard the testimony of over 1 000 witnesses. 

The Role of Religion 

Ambassador Dan Coats, then a Representative from Indiana, served as the Republican 
leader of the committee from 1985-1989. In recounting his early efforts in evaluating social 
services, he cites two particular experiences that would influence his work long into the future. 
First, while at the site of a field hearing in Orange County, California, the committee visited a 
state-of-the-art juvenile detention program known to be the best of its kind. Ambassador Coats 
engaged in one-on-one discussions with youths who reported “no change” to their troubled lives. 
Fellow Committee member Congressman Frank Wolf heard the same message through his 
conversations. While the two recounted their bleak exchanges with each other, a young man 
identified himself as the one detainee who had changed and had hopes for a brighter future. The 
young man explained that he received a visit by Prison Fellowship, a faith-based prison re-entry 
program. Prison Fellowship introduced the youth to Christianity, which led him to a life- 
changing faith commitment. 28 

“It hit me like a lightning bolt,” Ambassador Coats recalls. A clear distinction arose 
between maintenance and transformation. Government services appeared only to maintain a 
participant while faith-based and community groups appeared to offer transformation. 29 

A similar message was delivered by Rev. Arnold McKinney, from Macedonia 
Missionary Church in Waycross, Georgia. At a hearing in Macon, Georgia, Rev. McKinney 
said, “The government is now learning what the church has always known. It is impossible to 
heal a person physically without ministering to the totality of the person.” 30 


27 Ryan Streeter, The Neighborhood Empowerment Initiative in Three Indianapolis Neighborhoods Practices as Principles, A 
Case Study, in Stephen Goldsmith, Putting Faith in Neighborhoods: Making Cities Work Through Grassroots Citizenship (2002). 

See Appendix !, “Problem Deftners,” for further discussion of efforts which emphasize transformation over maintenance from 
recent testimony before the Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

See Appendix I, “Problem Definers," for further testimony from Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

Hearing of the House of Representatives Select Committee on Children Youth and Families (April 21,1 986) (written testimony 
of Reverend Arnold McKinney, Program Coordinator, General Missionary Baptist Convention and Pastor of Macedonia Baptist 
Church Waycross, Georgia). 
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The Faith of Benevolent Servants 

Observations such as Rev. McKinney’s were rare and unheralded at the time. But there 
is little doubt that faith-based service organizations extended their reach throughout the 1980s. 

One of the first and most surprising instances where faith-based groups emerged from 
amongst other service groups to work with government agencies was in response to the 
HIV/AIDS crisis of the 1 980s. While fear of AIDS and its communicability drove away most 
benevolent servants, religious volunteers were less timid. In this case, the belief in eternal life 
allowed religious volunteers to care for those who others avoided. Various government entities 
recognized this and moved immediately to move resources to these groups. 

Bob Woodson made a similar discovery of how vital faith-based groups are to reaching 
Americans in their time of need. The National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise (NCNE), an 
organization Woodson founded in 1981, convened a series of forums entitled “What Works and 
Why.” Defying expectation and conventional wisdom of the time, faith-based groups were 
overwhelmingly represented amongst all benevolent servants. Through these forums, in fact, 
Woodson found that more than 90 percent of the participants held that a belief in a higher power 
is the key factor to the success of any program. The finding was not only a departure from 
conventional wisdom, but also a departure from social policy “experts.” 32 


The White House and Congress Join the Movement 
The Reagan Administration 

Reaction to the empowerment movement and similar trends throughout the country began 
in the first term of the Reagan Administration. And while Congress began to debate legislative 
proposals throughout the 1980s, the Reagan Administration used executive means to address 
social ills mainly through privatization and greater independence from government programs. 33 

In his 1986 State of the Union Speech, President Reagan cited the problems of the day 
and directed his Administration towards solutions. 

In the welfare culture, the breakdown of the family, the most basic support system, has 
reached crisis proportions... I am charging the White House Domestic Policy Counsel to 
present me an evaluation ...of programs and a strategy for immediate action ... 34 
The resulting document, Up From Dependency became known as the Hobb’s Report. 

Preparation of the report included meeting with grassroots organizations, social servants, 
participants and providers of every stripe. Combined with statistical and organizational analysis, 
these meetings led the report’s authors to observe that despite remarkable economic growth and 
eight million new jobs since 1982, gains on poverty had not been realized. 35 


See Appendix I, “Right Place at the Right Time" and "Finding a Way” for testimony from Hearings of the House of 
Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

See generally Appendix 1 for testimony from Hearings of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 
Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

33 Stuart Butler & Anna Kondratas, Out of the Poverty Trap (1987). 

Low Income Opportunity Working Group, Domestic Policy Council, A Report to the President, Up From Dependency, A New 
National Public Assistance Strategy ( 1 9S6). 
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During his second term, President Reagan created the Presidential Commission on 
Privatization. In 1988 the Commission issued a report entitled Privatization, Toward a More 
Effective Government. Amongst other recommendations, the Commission recommended 
vouchers for public housing residents in order to afford them their own choice amongst private 
housing providers,' 16 This particular policy proposal spoke to the spirit of empowerment and 
foreshadowed discussions of today. 3 

President George H.W. Bush 

While President Reagan focused on executive action and investigation to advance the 
best methods for helping Americans in their time of need, President George H.W. Bush 
expanded that work beyond Washington’s beltway. ‘‘Points of light” was a phrase coined by the 
Bush Administration which itself indicated the national leadership role the President would 
undertake throughout his four years. 

Shortly after taking office. President Bush created a position which would be within the 
circle of his closest advisors. This assistant would be charged with reporting to the President on 
utilizing community volunteerism to help address America’s social ills. Once appointed to the 
position, Mr. Gregg Petersmeyer quickly founded the White House Office of National Service. 
Its simple but clear mission was to use the Presidential “bully pulpit” in order to elevate 
community service to a national priority. 

After four years, President Bush created three additional entities under Mr. Petersmeyer, 
including The Points of Light Foundation (1990), The Commission on National and Community 
Service (1991) and the National Center for Community and Risk Management Insurance ( 1 992). 
Each of these offices brought the weight of the highest elected representative in the land to a 
movement which had never before garnished such federal attention. Telling of the fundamental 
importance these offices represented, much of this infrastructure remained in the White House 
complex through the Clinton Administration and remains still today. 

Despite such unprecedented organization within the White House, the Bush 
Administration is perhaps best known for its Daily Points of Light for the Nation. From 
November of 1989 to the last day of President Bush’s term in January 1993, the White House 
Press Office issued a daily release recognizing American volunteers. From individuals to 
television stations to businesses, the Daily Points of Light drew national attention to leaders in 
benevolent service and the successful methods they use to care for their neighbors. 

President Bush often exhorted his fellow Americans to serve their communities. In over 
500 speeches, the President articulated a crystallized vision for helping those in their time of 
need: 

From now on in America, any definition of a successful life must include serving others. 33 

Together with four new White House offices. President Bush raised the discussion of 
benevolent service from the federal level to the national level. 


36 President’s Commission on Privatization, Privatization: Toward More Effective Government (1989). 

Please refer to the section Recommendations: Tenets for New Policy of this report for current policy ideas related to 
Empowerment. 

38 Remarks on the Administration’s Domestic Policy, Pub. Papers (June 12, 1991). 
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The Family Movement: Congressional Efforts from the 80s to the 90s 

Keying off the work of the empowerment movement, the work of the Reagan 
Administration and the investigations of the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, 
Members of Congress began assembling proposals to adjust American law to the needs of the 
nation. During the 99 lh Congress (1985-1986) Congressman Wolf and Congressman Coats 
created the Family Strengths Project. Designed to offer as much opportunity for the American 
family as possible, the project laid a foundation for future proposals. 39 

The 101st Congress gave birth to one of the first comprehensive legislative initiatives to 
address the social issues of the day. In 1988, the Republican Conference in the House of 
Representatives led by Congressman Jerry Lewis (CA) agreed to a slate of policy proposals. The 
Conference adopted a four-title bill, originally drafted by Rep. Dan Coats, known as the 
American Family Act or H.R. 2452. The bill was co-sponsored by twenty other Members 
including Rep. Bill Emerson (MO), Rep. Henry Hyde (1L), Rep. Bill Paxon (NY), Rep. Jim 
Bunning (KY), Rep. Duncan Hunter (CA) and Rep. Jon Kyi (AZ). The Act’s substance was to 
reform the provision of federal human services by maximizing the use of vouchers and lending 
greater federal policy emphasis to the institution of family. 

During the 103 rd Congress, Congressman Wolf introduced H.R. 1950 which was 
designed to “provide assistance to families, enhance economic growth and opportunity and 
advance education reform.” Substantively, the multi-titled bill aimed to hand back to citizens 
responsibilities that the government had usurped. From family oriented tax cuts to consumer- 
driven health accounts to education choice programs, all of the measures de-emphasized the 
government’s hand, while raising-up empowerment of the individual and family. 

In September 1995, then-Senator Dan Coats of Indiana introduced a 16-piece policy 
initiative he called the “Project for American Renewal.” The “Project” Pulled together various 
older proposals of his and his colleagues. Led by staff members Sharon Soderstrom and Michael 
Gerson, the Project drew input from outside organizations allowing Senator Coats to offer a 19- 
piece package the following year. The legislative centerpieces of the Project for American 
Renewal were tax credits for married couples, for adoption, and for charitable donations. Other 
proposals included, grants to school districts for mentoring programs, greater federal support for 
abstinence education, Individual Development Accounts for welfare recipients and grants to 
states for improving victim restitution. 

The Project for American Renewal had few original ideas. Gary Bauer, of the Family 
Research Council, in fact, had been promoting the tax credit idea for several years. But Coats’ 
prominent position in the Senate lent new weight to the ideas he and so many others had worked 
on for almost two decades. And with the help of Gerson’s inspirational writing. Senator Coats’ 
became the elected voice of what came to be the “faith-based and community” movement. 

Harkening back to the vanguard of the empowerment movement, the House of 
Representatives created a Subcommittee by the same name. In the Committee on Small 
Business, Representative Jim Talent (MO) was named Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Empowerment. Under Chairman Talent’s leadership, the Subcommittee assembled a slate of 
hearings to address the issues surrounding both the empowerment and family movements. Once 
again, after the dissolution of the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families in the early 
1990s, grassroots leaders had a home on Capitol Hill. 40 


134 Cong Rec. H811I. 

Sec Appendix II for a sample of the hearings held by Chairman Talent at the Subcommittee on Empowerment. 
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Embracing the Grassroots: Charitable Choice Laws of the late 1990s 

In 1995, House Speaker Newt Gingrich asked Robert Woodson to lead a national task 
force to make recommendations for changing the social welfare system. The taskforce was 
composed of various grassroots leaders - all of whom had long-term experience in fighting 
poverty. The taskforce published a report titled, “Grassroots Alternatives to Public Policy,” 
which offered a number of policy innovations. 

One legislative idea that was developed from the report’s recommendations was known 
as “charitable choice.” Through changes in the wording of laws governing federal grant 
programs, charitable choice would explicitly permit faith-based groups to compete for these 
grants on a level field with other grant applicants. The drafted legislation did not open the door 
for government-sponsorship of proselytization, but, in fact, protected the religious rights of 
participants. Under the proposal, faith-based awardees would be prohibited to use federal funds 
for sectarian worship, instruction or proselytization. 41 

The charitable choice provisions were originally drafted by then-Senator John Ashcroft. 
The language was initially ushered through Congress in the landmark Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA). Promoted by Rep. Jim Talent, Rep. J.C. 
Watts and Chairman of the Education and Workforce Committee, Bill Goodling, the language 
was adopted by the House of Representatives in the chamber’s original bill. With the support of 
President Clinton and conservative lawmakers from both chambers, a PRWORA conference 
committee stalemate on the language was broken. 

PROWRA was signed into law by President Clinton in 1996, offering a new beginning 
for a broader government approach to the delivery of social services. For years, Members of 
Congress of both parties had recognized something needed to change in government’s operation 
of the social service system. With charitable choice, for the first time, faith-based organizations 
would be allowed to receive and administer government funds without forgoing their faith-based 
identity. 

Speaking from the floor of the Senate, Senator Ashcroft reiterated the substantial 
importance of charitable choice language, 

One of the primary features of this hill is that States will be allowed to contract with 

organizations like the Boys and Girls Club and the Salvation Army and other charitable 

organizations that specialize in hope and opportunity. ..These groups have a lifelong 

interest in helping people make it all the way to the top, not just over the threshold. 

After the enactment of PRWORA, President Clinton signed charitable choice language 
into law three additional times. Each of these bills linked the language to more and more federal 
grant programs. 


See generally Appendix 1 for further discussion of this topic from recent testimony before the Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

142 Cong. Rec. S9330 Conference on the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (daily ed. Aug. 3, 
1996) (statement of Sen. Ashcroft). 
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Table 1 

Charitable Choice Language Signed Into Public Law in the 1990s 

• Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (Welfare 
Reform), P.L.-104-193, 42 U.S.C. § 604a 

• Community Service Block Grant Act, P.L. 105-285, 42 U.S.C. § 9920 

• Children’s Health Act, P.L. 106-310, 42 U.S.C. § 300x-51 

• Community Renewal Tax Relief Act, P.L. 106-554, 42 U.S.C. 

290aa 

By the end of the 106 th Congress, charitable choice provisions set the stage for great 
changes in the way government does business. 


The Bush Initiative 


The newfound emphasis on faith-based and community groups matured in the late 1990s 
as a bi-partisan issue. President Clinton’s support for charitable choice language in four major 
bills set the bi-partisan tone. 

As recent as the 2000 Presidential campaign. Vice President A1 Gore, in a speech to the 
Salvation Army’s Adult Rehabilitation Center in Atlanta on May 25, 1999, identified several 
areas in which faith-based organizations rendering benevolent services differ from their secular 
counterparts. He went onto express support for government partnerships with faith-based 
organizations: 

... they [faith-based organizations] give another kind of help than the help given in 
government programs, no matter how dedicated the employees. To the workers in 
these organizations, that client is not a number, but a child of God. Those on the 
front lines of our most intractable battles are surprised to discover how concrete a 
difference that makes. ..a most important difference is that the solutions and programs 
are more likely to work because they are crafted by people actually living in the 
neighborhood they are serving, or by people who came from that world. 

As a candidate for president, then-Govemor George W. Bush outlined his plans for 
government partnerships with faith-based service providers in a speech delivered in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on July 22, 1999. He declared his vision to expand the charitable choice language 
passed by the Republican House of Representatives and Senate. This campaign speech outlined 
the philosophical perspective from which Bush’s proposals originated. He stated, 

Many of these [faith-based] organizations share something else in common: A belief in 
the transforming power of faith. A belief that no one is finally a failure or a victim, 
because everyone is the child of a loving and merciful God, a God who counts our tears 
and lifts our head. The goal of these faith-based groups is not just to provide services, it 
is to change lives. 

Governor Bush articulated his vision with the assistance of a speechwriter who had 
worked through the Congressional debates of the 1990s. Michael Gerson joined Governor 
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Bush’s campaign for President not only to write Bush’s public works but to advise the 
Presidential candidate on the issue at-large. During Ms time as Governor, Bush had already 
worked with faith-based organizations with which Gerson had close ties. The Prison Fellowship, 
a former-employer of Gerson, operated Sugarland State Prison in 1997, while, in 1996, Teen 
Challenge received the Governor’s help in confronting the Texas state bureaucracy in caring for 
teens with substance abuse addictions. With so much in common, Bush and Gerson were a 
perfect match to address benevolent service through the new faith-based and community 
movement. 

Shortly after his inauguration in 2001, President Bush established the Office of Faith- 
Based and Community Initiatives (OFBCI). According to President Bush, “Starting now, the 
federal government is adopting a new attitude to honor and not restrict faith-based and 
community initiatives, to accept, rather than ignore them.” Executive Order (EO) 13199, which 
established the OFBCI on January 29, 2001, stated, 

Faith-Based organizations and other community organizations are indispensable in 
meeting the needs of poor Americans and distressed neighborhoods. Government 
cannot be replaced by such organizations, but it can and should welcome them as 
partners. The paramount goal is compassionate results, and private and charitable 
community groups, including religious ones, should have the fullest opportunity 
permitted by law to compete on a level playing field, so long as they achieve valid 
public purposes, such as curbing crime, conquering addiction, strengthening families 
and neighborhoods, and overcoming poverty. This delivery of social services must be 
results oriented and should value the bedrock principles of pluralism, 
nondiscrimination, evenhandedness, and neutrality. 


Outposts Within The Bureaucracy: 10 Faith-Based Liaisons 

A White House document entitled “Rallying the Annies of Compassion” explained the 
first series of actions, including the Executive Order creating the White House Office of Faith- 
Based and Community Initiatives, which would govern the Bush Administration’s policy 
towards faith-based organizations. These initial actions included additional Executive Orders to 
establish five Agency Centers for Faith-Based and Community Initiatives (Centers). EO 1 3 1 9S 
established Centers at the Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development, the Department of Education, and the 
Department of Labor. Centers were later placed at the Department of Agriculture and the 
Agency for International Development were created by Executive Order 13280, on December 
12, 2002 and the Departments of Commerce, Veterans Affairs and the Small Business 
Administration Executive Order 13342, on June 1, 2004. 

These ten Centers, were charged with completing comprehensive audits of departmental program 
rules, funding, administration and other policies in order to identify the potential barriers to the 
full participation of America’s benevolent servants. The compiled document was titled Unlevel 
Playing Field: Barriers to Faith-Based and Community Organizations' Participation in Federal 
Social Service Programs. It identified the following barriers: 
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Table 2 

1 . A pervasive suspicion about the credibility of faith-based organizations on the agency 
level; 

2. Faith-based organizations excluded from funding across-the-board by some federal 
programs; 

3. Excessive restrictions on the religious activities of recipient organizations; 

4. Inappropriate expansion of religious restrictions to new programs; 

5. Denial of faith-based organizations’ established right to take religion into account in 
employment decisions; 

6. Forcing faith-based organizations to abandon religious component to qualify for federal 
funds; 

7. Limited accessibility of federal grants information; 

8. The heavy weight of regulations and other requirements; 

9. Requirements to meet before applying for support; 

1 0. The complexity of grant applications and grant agreements; 

1 1 . Questionable favoritism for faith-based organizations; 

12. An improper bias in favor of previous grantees; 

13. An inappropriate requirement to apply in collaboration with likely competitors; 

14. Requiring formal 501(c)(3) status without statutory authority; and 

15. Inadequate attention to faith-based and community organizations in the federal grants 
streamlining process. 


Each department then drafted new rules and regulations in order to adjust to the 
Administration’s equal treatment principles. These proposals were designed, according to 
President Bush’s directive to eliminate discrimination against faith-based and community 
organizations in the grant-making process. Each Center also developed public liaison to the 
groups within their respective jurisdiction. Through public events, publications and special 
programmatic efforts, all Centers of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives have worked to 
make the government more fair and hospitable for a much wider portion of America’s 
benevolent servants. 

State and Local Confusion 

While the federal government is clarifying and updating current law to allow for the 
equal treatment of faith-based groups, many state and local governments are in step. Over 21 
states have created faith-based and community offices, with many cities following suit. In fact, 
some such offices are ahead of their federal counterparts. Tim Sauder, Executive Director of 
Gateway Woods Children's Home in Leo, Indiana, described how his organization views 
interaction with the state and federal authorities: 

In all honesty, we have worked very well with State and local government schools, 
personnel, programs, and funding because Indiana, in particular, is a simple, 
unregulated non-bureaucratic State... we really don't have collaborations with 
thetfederal] government because of the bureaucracy of it . 43 


43 Hearing of the House of Representatives. Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources, Chicago, 
Illinois August 25, 2003. 
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In other cases, however, some states appear to have little understanding of what the 
president’s Faith-Based and Community Initiative may mean for organizations within their state. 
Jill Esau of We Care Northwest in Seattle explained to the Subcommittee that Washington State 
appeared to be confused about how the initiative impacted States. She said of an encounter with 
one State official: 

I have been told by our Attorney General 's office that Washington State isn 't 
participating in the Faith-Based Initiative . 4 ' 1 

Reactions such as these are not uncommon amongst many state officials who simply do not have 
the proper information to recognize federal changes in grant programs. To some, the politicized 
circumstances of the President’s Initiative leads to false impressions, while to others a simple 
lack of explanation has led to confusion. No matter the reason for confusion, the White House 
Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives has yet to establish a formal mechanism to 
interact with state and local governments. 


Recommendations. Principles for New Policy 

American government policies for social and benevolent services are the vestiges of 
failed Great Society programs. While the 1996 Welfare Reform bill and President Bush’s Faith- 
Based and Community Initiative set forth important paradigm shifts, Great Society law still 
defines resource allocation. American law still fails to coordinate the federal government’s 
resources with our nation’s benevolent spirit. 

Reverend Scott Rowley of Empty Hands Fellowship in Franklin, Tennessee appropriately 
defined the need and opportunity of policy makers in the Congress and in the Administration: 

We feel government has resources; we feel Empty > Hands Fellowship has relationships. 

When those two come together, it is a very powerful thing . 45 
And while this spirit has been apparent in representatives from both sides of the political aisle, 
these same representatives have shown that bi-partisan reform is fleeting. 

Tax Advantages: Equality Under Law 

Fairness under the tax code has long been a principle of both political parties. But tax 
advantages for charitable giving have always been and remain the domain of higher income 
citizens. Taxpayers who “itemize" their tax returns may deduct their charitable contributions 
from their total tax bill. But those who do not itemize their tax return, taking only a standard 
deduction, may claim no tax advantage. Non-itemizers tend to be lower-income Americans. So 
where’s the fairness? 


44 Hearing of the House of Representatives. Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources, Seattle, 
Washington, April 26, 2004. 

Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources, Franklin, 
Tennessee, June 16, 2003. 
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The question of fairness must also be raised when considering the desire of many 
benevolent service organizations to reject government funding. For fear of legal entanglement 
for some, and for fear of burdensome government intrusion for others, many organizations avoid 
government funding. A fair tax code must also give these groups the most efficient opportunities 
to raise money. Steven McCullough of Bethel New Life, Inc. in Chicago, Illinois, describes why 
any limitation on religious activity would conflict with the group’s basic mission: 

Our views on faith-based perspectives is this, and I am quoting from [Bethel president] 
Mary Nelson directly, ‘What it takes to operate a faith-based organization is God, guts, 
and gasoline. ' You have to have God as your primary source... 46 
Tom Minnery of Focus on the Family in Colorado Springs, Colorado, explains his group’s 
rejection of government funding because of a possible threat to his organization from state and 
local laws: 

Just for the record, Focus on the Family has not, and the board has said we will not, 
accept government money for the services we provide. Our funding comes from small 
donations of many thousands of people around the country who support the work. 47 

Numerous Senators and Representatives have offered bills in recent years to correct the 
inequity of the tax code. As described in an earlier section of this report, these proposals have 
come from both chambers of Congress and from both parties, but none have become law. In 
fact, the new 2006 Congressional budget resolution does not make room for such a measure. 
Nonetheless, we promote two particular approaches to charitable tax deductions for non- 
itemizers. The Congressional Research Service has provided a head-to-head comparison of these 
proposals which shows the significant benefit brought to taxpayers if each were made into law. 

Service Choice: Power to the People 

On a more programmatic level, the government should not presume that all faith-based 
and community groups desire federal funding. Conservative religious institutions are especially 
wary of any entanglement with the state and justifiably harbor concerns about future court 
decisions regarding direct funding mechanisms. Many organizations are more comfortable with 
indirect funding, which better insulates them from litigation over constitutional questions. Other 
groups abstain from any type of government financing. 

Vouchers, or service choice, refer to programs that empower the client to choose a 
provider for a particular service instead of program administrators choosing a provider for the 
service. The 2002 Supreme Court case, Zelman v. Simmons-Harris 47 , paved the way for the 
further creation of voucher programs and showed that service providers may retain their 
sectarian practices. 

Dr. Richard Land, president and CEO of the Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, describes his organization’s position on government funding 
but describes the attractiveness of service choice: 


46 Hearing of the House of Representatives. Subcommittee on Criminal Justice. Drug Policy and Human Resources, Chicago, 
Illinois, August 25, 2003. 

Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources , Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, January 23, 2004. 

4i 536 U.S. 639(2002). 
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As for me and my house, we would not touch the money with the proverbial 10-foot pole... 
Voucherize the recipients of services. Then the people receiving the assistance are 
empowered to seek the social services program that best meets their needs— public, 
private, or faith-based. 49 

Two important service programs already use this idea. Access to Recovery, a program 
run in the Department of Health and Human Services, will grant up to $15 million to 15 different 
chief executives in states, territories, the District of Columbia, and heads of Indian Tribes and 
Tribal Organizations for substance abuse treatment offered as a voucher to Americans who need 
drug treatment. 

Accesses to Recovery Grantees are expected to conduct outreach to a wide range of 
service providers as well as to potential participants prior to implementing the voucher program. 
Furthermore, grantees are expected to make extensive efforts to identify and support faith-based 
and community-based organizations previously unable to compete effectively for federal funds. 

A choice for participants not only empowers the individual but also benefits government 
agencies that do not have the resources to create the variety of programs offered by America’s 
benevolent servants. While describing her previous employment with a public agency, Leslie 
Grubbs of Urban Connection in San Antonio, Texas, illustrated the ham-fisted approach of many 
governmental agencies: 

Working with so many different social service agencies we were failing the people. We 
were scarring them. We were coming in with our great big ransom. We ’ re going to serve 
you and we 're going to do this for you, and then after the 6-week limit was up, people 
were just dropped cold. 50 

Another voucher program, the Supplemental Educational Services program at the 
Department of Education, implemented as part of the No Child Left Behind Act (P.L. 107-110), 
also uses a voucher model for its participants. Those students who qualify for after-school 
tutoring may choose the provider of their own choice. 

Such a model protects service providers from church/state liability concerns and allows 
those in their time of need to choose the service that best suits their needs. Legislation calling for 
Access to Recovery and Supplemental Educational Services-style programs in other human 
service areas would greatly support the Faith-Based and Community Initiative by potentially 
reaching all eligible federal programs. Such a legislative effort could empower an entire cross 
section of Americans and induce numerous new providers for various needs. This innovation 
can be suited to many other social service programs. 

Intermediary Organization Grants 

For most federal grant programs, a great challenge is to have contact with the full variety 
of benevolent service organizations represented throughout the country. From the largest multi- 
million dollar operation to a small group operating with only tens of thousands of dollars, 
millions of these organizations shoulder onward across the nation. Within current government 
programming, lending these organizations the assistance and advice they need is nearly 


Dr. Richard Land, Constitutionally Safe, Religiously Dangerous? , 1-3, http://www.beliefnet.com/story/ 

70/story_7029_I .html. 

Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources , San Antonio, 
Texas, July 2, 2003. 
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impossible not to mention the impracticality of administering grants to such a large number of 
groups. Other organizations exist, however, which serve the purpose of tending to the needs of 
grassroots groups. 51 

Intermediary organizations have the resources and the organizational capacity to assist 
grassroots groups and allow government to better focus its resources to broader goals. Congress 
established the Compassion Capital Fund as a governmental intermediary entity. Its two grant 
tracks support building the capacity of private intermediaries and offering grants to service 
organizations themselves. The Department of Labor has also focused much of its energies on 
identifying and supporting intermediary groups. 52 

Rudy Carrasco, a witness at a Subcommittee field hearing in Los Angeles, leads the 
Harambee School for disadvantaged children. Carrasco testified to the utility of intermediary 
organizations: 

As we move forward it is critical to identify and ensure access for intermediaries who 
understand Federal realities and can act as broker on behalf of those unable to compete . 
It is equally critical that as intermediaries are identified, that processes are in place to 
assure that these intermediaries have true grassroots operations rather than the more 
traditional Washington-based networks 53 

Bringing bureaucratic abilities to evaluate effectiveness and implement sound business 
practices, intermediaries bring organizational sophistication to benevolent service groups which 
would otherwise be impossible to achieve. Nueva Esperanza, for instance, an intermediary based 
in Los Angeles, California, assists the work of 215 groups across the country. Public/Private 
Ventures, another intermediary group based in Philadelphia, is guided by a mission “to improve 
the effectiveness of social policies, programs and community initiatives. . .” 

Legislation encouraging government partnerships with intermediaries would prove a wise 
management decision. We support allowing these groups to carry the burden of working directly 
with small grassroots groups throughout the communities of America uses the resources of the 
federal government. 

Strategic Reorganization- An Executive Office, Whole and Good 

President George H.W. Bush, in a 1991 speech on community renewal, offered succinct 
vision for American social vitality: 

The state of our nation is the state of our communities. ..So we must seek a nation of 
whole communities, a nation of good communities- an America whole and good 54 . 
Correspondingly, the President created an infrastructure in the Executive Office of the President 
(EOP) to push towards his goal of vibrant American communities. From 1 989 to 1 992, he 


See generally Appendix I for testimony from Hearing of Ihe House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 
Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

See generally Appendix I for testimony from Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 
Drug Policy, and Human Resources. 

Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources , Los Angeles, 
California, January 12, 2004. 

Remarks on the Administration’s Domestic Policy, Pub. Papers. (June 12, 1991). 
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created four EOP entities to organize and manage federal assistance to volunteer organizations. 55 
President Clinton added the AmeriCorps Program while President George W. Bush added USA 
FreedomCorps and the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. All remain in the 
White House complex. 

Contributing to an ever more important effort of the White House to our communities. 
Representative Mark Green (WI) recently offered a bill to codify President George W. Bush’s 
efforts. H.R. 1054, the Tools for Community Initiatives Act, makes permanent the White House 
Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiative with offices in 10 departments and agencies. 

The potential permanence of the Faith-Based and Community Initiatives Office, however, 
calls into question the need to bring together the entire White House armada of service-oriented 
offices as well as a central node for coordination federal grant programs. Gregg Petersmeyer, a 
senior advisor to President George H.W. Bush and founder of the first White House Office of 
National Service, explains the need for such fundamental reform: 

How can the billions of Federal dollars residing in hundreds of disparate programs 
across a dozen agencies be better coordinated or combined to achieve results critical to 
our nation 's future? ...what are the roles of the Congress and the President, and by 
extension his White House office, as the indispensable national leaders of such work ? 56 


55 President H.W. Bush created the following entities within the EOP: The White House Office National Service (1989), The 
Points of Light Foundation (1990), The Commission on National and Community Service (1991 ) and the National Center for 
Community and Risk Management Insurance (1992). 

Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice. Drug Policy and Human Resources, Washington 
D.C. June 21, 2005. 
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Appendix I: 

In Their Own Words: Topical Quotes From Witnesses Before the Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice. Drug Policy and Human Resources 

A stark absence in the policy debate over the role of faith-based service organizations is 
that of the actors themselves. America’s benevolent servants should be the first point of contact 
for the discussion. Those who render and receive these benevolent services provide the most 
compelling commentary. 

To give these unheard actors a voice. Chairman Mark Souder of the U.S. House of 
Representatives Government Reform Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and 
Human Resources set out a slate of hearings. Souder and Ranking Member Elijah Cummings 
(MD) led a thorough hearing process during the 1 07 lh and 1 08 Ih Congresses to examine the state 
of faith-based organizations throughout the nation. The Subcommittee has held ten hearings 
with testimony from 80 witnesses. Three hearings were held in Washington, DC, while seven 
were held in the field: Franklin, Tennessee; San Antonio, Texas; Chicago, Illinois; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Los Angeles, California; Colorado Springs, Colorado; and Seattle, Washington. 
Throughout the nation, grassroots leaders, faith-based leaders, civic leaders and many others 
contributed their thoughts, reflections and experiences. 

The Difference Between Government and Benevolent Service: 

Maintenance vs. Transformation 

One benefit of expanding the national debate to include the benevolent servants 
themselves is that they can help us to clearly define the problem. While many see social ills as a 
simple lack of resources, many benevolent servants see these ills only multiplying because of the 
flawed goals. Indeed, this boils down to what people see as the goals for services to those in 
their time of need. Do we seek to heal the patient’s disease or treat the symptoms? For 
benevolent servants it is a difference between maintenance and transformation. 

Decades after the implementation of the Great Society and the War on Poverty, millions 
of Americans are still impoverished and seeking assistance for myriad problems. The 
predominance of government programs may, contrary to expectations, have been the nadir of our 
effort to serve Americans in their time of need. Perhaps the most sobering notice of just such a 
situation was uttered by Dr. Wilson Goode, Senior Advisor on Faith-Based Initiatives for 
Public/Private Ventures: 

/ went to a local prison during my first year and found a grandfather, a father, and a 
grandson, all in the same jail at the same time. And they met for the first time in jail. And 
the grandson, when I was leaving, pulled me aside and said to me 7 have a son I have 
not seen. And I guess I will see him for the first time in jail. ’ 51 
Plainly, many benevolent servants observe a lack of will in social services for 
transforming the lives of those in their time of need. Mike Tellez, Program Director of Character 
Kids in Las Cruces, New Mexico observed. 


57 Hearing of the House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources, Washington 
DC, March 23, 2004. 
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Our government is bombarding [our children] with free stuff. Go into a neighborhood. 
You don't see a lack of resources. You see a lack of discipline and leadership 58 
Such stark comments, as Mr. Tellez indicates, are also a clarion for Americans to serve 
their neighbor. As President George W. Bush stated on January 23, 2004, to the US Conference 
of Mayors, 

Government programs sometimes work. But sometimes they don't work. And sometimes it 
requires a higher power than a government program to help change a person 's life. 
You’ve got armies of compassion in your communities that I'm confident, by working 
together, we can unleash, for the betterment of the people we serve. 59 

Valuing Each and Every Life: Treating the Total Man 

Benevolent servants appear to have a consistently different view of those that they serve, 
seeing that they have many more needs than may be first apparent. James Peterson, a graduate 
of InnerChange, a Christian prisoner rehabilitation and mentorship group in Richmond, Texas, 
characterizes the role of benevolent servants as “problem-defmers”: 

Crime is a result of moral choices, and that arena is where the problem of crime must be 
addressed. 60 

Mr. Peterson’s perspective appears to be common among benevolent servants. Other 
witnesses build on his characterization of what lies at the base of social ills. 

Faith based organizations serve the people of their community by fulfilling their vision of 
meeting the spiritual, physical and emotional needs of people , 
testified Reverend Tony Marciano, Executive Director of the Charlotte Rescue Mission, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 61 

Not only does the problem appear to be more fully defined by benevolent servants, the 
entire dynamic relationship between provider and participant is re-established. Pastor Denson, a 
representative of Empty Hands Fellowship in Franklin, Tennessee, recognizes the foundation of 
the dynamic: 

So this is what faith-based initiatives will do, they build relationships 62 Describing an 
advantage of these relationships that is otherwise lost, Paige Pitts, founder of New Hope 
Academy in Franklin, Tennessee, says, 

. . .there is a richer education because it is not only the poor that need us and our 
resources, but we need the poor and their resources whom God has entrusted in them. 61 
Once the socials ills are viewed through the prism of these relationships and the role of 
morality, different solutions emerge. New groups and different types of groups bring new 
perspectives to the table. While describing her previous employment with a public agency, 


s8 Hearing of the House of Representatives. Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources, 
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Leslie Grubbs ofUrban Connection in San Antonio, Texas contrasts the methods of her faith- 
based organization with those of a governmental agency: 

Working with so many different social ser\’ice agencies we were failing the people. We 
were scarring them. We were coming in with our great big ransom. We 're going to serve 
you and we 're going to do this for you, and then after the 6-week limit was up, people 
were just dropped cold. 64 

John Lanz, a representative of Corrections Corporation of America, which operates 59 prison 
facilities with 60,000 inmates and works with non-profit faith-based groups in administration of 
prison programs, drives the point home: 

We are real proud of our academic, vocational and rehabilitative programs, but without 
these faith-based initiatives that address the spiritual needs of the person, true healing 
does not take place 66 

Freddie Garcia is an ex-heroin addict and founder of Victory Fellowship, now located in 
San Antonio, Texas. Victory is an organization that has reached over 13,000 addicts and 
alcoholics. Mr. Garcia offers personal reflections on the point of the difference between 
treatment and healing: 

If you 're going to treat the man, you have to treat the total man. You have to treat the 
mind, the body, the spirit. When I went to the Fort Worth Hospital, they were trying to 
teach me a trade. They thought that the reason I was an addict was because I didn 't have 
a trade, and they were trying to make me a plumber or carpenter. And I couldn 't 
understand how well educated men like these couldn 1 see — couldn 't understand. See, 
with heroin addiction — drugs is on your mind 24 hours a day. It 's a psychological habit. 
You can 7 get drugs out of your mind. For 24 hours a day all I could see, was like 
vigilance, was a needle in my arm because it 's a psychological habit. You can 7 kick it 
loose. And these guys were trying to get me off of drugs by learning a trade. I couldn 7 
understand how plumbing could get me away from drug addiction. It doesn 7 make 
sense. And when 1 found the answer, I found God. I found that drug addiction is a 
spiritual problem. We have a mind that needs education, we have a body that needs food, 
but we have a human spirit that needs God. And in every federally funded program, in 
every state program, they leave out that aspect. You have to treat the total man 66 
Some service providers, however, disagree with this spiritual approach to benevolent 
service. Mitch Sudlosky of the Jewish Family Services stated, 

Secular treatment and spiritual care are not mutually exclusive. It 's part and parcel of 
good secular care. The reverse is not true, however. Pervasively religious care is 
mutually exclusive with the involvement of secular methods . 67 
But this back and forth between opposing sides of the debate over faith-based 
participation sparks frustration in many. Mark Terrell, Chief Executive Officer of Lifeline 
Youth and Family Services in Fort Wayne, Indiana exemplifies this frustration: 
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The government's responsibility should be to help correct the social ills that are present, not 
to chastise those who, because of their faith, have chosen to make a difference in their 
community , 68 

Right Place at the Right Time: the Zip Code Test 

Further highlighting the special advantage of their service, many faith-based and 
community groups are able to reach specific populations with specific messages. Aspects of this 
discussion unexpectedly reflect the targeted-marketing strategies of private business. For 
instance, African-American churches recognized a spike in HIV/AIDS among African- 
Americans. Rates for F1IV/AIDS were decreasing for most other populations in America, 
making the case particularly alarming. Churches organized a response. 

On March 4, 2001, more than 10,000 African-American churches across the nation used 
their pulpits to educate their parishioners about the HIV/AIDS epidemic 69 . In this way, churches 
utilized their proximity to their audience to address a particular social ill. 

In Seattle, Washington, Mary Diggs-Hobson, Executive Director of the African 
Americans Reach and Teach Ministry, explained that the sizeable African immigrant population 
was unaware of the spread of many diseases, including HIV/AIDS. 

The benefit of our services is not only to the faith community but the greater community as 
well. We increase the number of trainers in the community and the local churches. 70 
Once again, Freddie Garcia of Victory Fellowship drew contrasts between the benevolent 
services and social services. Further reshaping the view of services delivery, he clarifies, 

When you move on out of the neighborhood, you lose that sensitivity to the people. / wanted 
the same Zip Code as the drug addicts because I want to be sensitive to their needs. I want to 
be around where they can reach me. 1 ' 

Commonly referred to as the “zip code test”, many benevolent servants discuss their 
credibility according to whether their zip code matches the population they serve. Most social 
services, of course, fail this test. Most tellingly, many current government program grantees also 
fail the zip code test. This fact is often at the center of much grassroots advocacy for the faith- 
based participation in government grant programs. 

Partnership with the Government: Logical Combination or Alchemy? 

Some organizations work well with the government. These are typically large, highly 
bureaucratized groups with significant resources. The Salvation Army and Catholic Charities are 
such organizations. In fact, the single largest philanthropic gift — $1.5 billion — was recently 
given to the Salvation Army. 72 Partnership with government is an entirely different undertaking 
for these groups. The federal government itself has identified great potential leverage in 
reaching Americans through these well-endowed benevolent servants. And while both groups 
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are religious in nature, the government has sought to partner with them for decades. Richard 
Hart of the Salvation Army in Chicago explains what advantages the government claims in its 
partnership: 

We feel that we are effective because of the structure that we have available in our program. We 
have case managers that will address all the needs of an individual coming through the doors 
doing a complete assessment of their needs. 

Catholic Charities of Central New Mexico, led by Greg Kepferle, remains a religious 
organization while providing non-religious, government sponsored services. He explained how 
this works: 

Services are provided because of our faith, not that of our clients, or another way of 
saying that is our services are based on need, not creed. 74 

Other organizations, which may also offer leverage for government efforts to serve 
Americans in their time of need, choose not to consider government dollars. They often view 
any limitation on their religious activity to be not only inevitable but also antithetic to their 
mission. Tom Minnery of Focus on the Family in Colorado Springs, Colorado, expressed his 
group’s rejection of government funding because of a possible threat to his organization from 
state and local laws: 

Just for the record, Focus on the Family has not, and the board has said we will not, 
accept government money for the services we provide. Our funding comes from small 
donations of many thousands of people around the countty who support the work. 7S 
Other religious organizations see the possibility of entanglement with government 
funding more starkly. Steven McCullough of Bethel New Life, Inc. in Chicago, Illinois, put 
forth that any limitation on religious activity would conflict with its basic mission: 

Our views on faith-based perspectives is this, and 1 am quoting from [Bethel president 
Mary Nelson] directly, ' What it takes to operate a faith-based organization is God, guts, 
and gasoline. ' You have to have God as your primary source... 7 
Jewish Big Brothers and Big Sisters of Los Angeles, California, does not accept government 
funds and takes a similar stand on the possibility of such funding. President & CEO Doug Gold 
said, 

I do believe that where the government should invest Us resources and energy is in 
teaching how to fish and not doing the fishing. And I believe, and this could be quite 
controversial, that the minute the government begins investing too heavily in funding 
sources for organizations, whether they be faith-based or not, is the day we become 
entirely loo dependent on them. 77 
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Partnership with the Government: Ramifications 

Even as many benevolent servants partner with the government, some object to excluding 
religion from their activities in order to do so. Steve Allen of the Salvation Army in Los Angeles 
County, California testified to what is lost in restricting religious practices to accommodate 
government guidelines: 

When I was a probation officer we had very committed staff members, but in many cases 
we were sticking Band-Aids on situations. I wish we could have talked to them about our 
own Christian lifestyle and how that could impact them. We were prohibited from doing 
so by the government. But in this setting we are allowed to talk about that and we are 
allowed to offer voluntary church services and Bible studies which many of the men and 
women who are searching for a new way in life would actually participate in. And we see 
the effects and we see the results. 78 

Many witnesses told of what is to be gained, or lost, by the presence or absence of 
religious content in their programs. Dr. Walter Larimore, Vice President of Medical Outreach at 
Focus on the Family in Colorado Springs, Colorado, recited statistics: 

According to a study at Rush Presbyterian St. Luke 's Medical Center in Chicago, 70% of 
medical/surgery patients and 88% of psychiatric in-patients have at least three spiritual 
needs while hospitalized. They were: I) to speak with a chaplain or pastor ; 2) to attend a 
hospital worship service ; or 3) to receive spiritual resources/reading materials or 
someone to pray with . 79 

A colleague at Focus on the Family, Wilford Wooten, personally observed, 

I have worked in a variety of secular and faith-based settings. Both research and my 
observation are that faith, prayer, and hope make a significant difference to the health, 
well-being, and healing of those who are struggling with the many challenges and 
hurdles that life can present 

Another Focus on the Family witness focused on the fundamentals a faith-based group is able to 
offer. Frank Keller shed light on the role of prayer: 

Many of our constituents actually request that Focus [pray] for them. A foundational 
component of faith-based organizations is that of connecting spiritually with God 
through prayer, for wisdom, guidance, encouragement, and comfort. It is impossible to 
be a faith-based organization without being prayer-dependent. 

One witness gave an assessment of the very real impact of government funding for faith- 
based groups like her own. Holly Holiman, General Counsel for the Baptist Joint Committee 
of Washington, DC, testified, 

There’s an inherent conflict between allowing religious social service providers that 
receive government funding to maintain their distinctive character, practice, and 
expression and enforcing a constitutional prohibition against government funding of 

78 Hearing of the House of Representatives. Subcommittee on Criminal Justice. Drug Policy and Human Resources, Los Angeles, 
California, January 1 2, 2004. 
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religious activities such as proselytization, instruction, worship. Either we risk violations 
or we invite entanglement. 2 

Finding A Way 

Grassroots faith-based and community groups often exemplify an intangible 
characteristic of successful service programs: the will to overcome. Circumstances that might 
have scared off others may even be the lifeblood, the driving purpose of a grassroots 
organization. 

In order to bring together the resources for the care of patients at the House of Mercy in 
Belmont, North Carolina, Shirley Stowe reaches out to numerous healthcare entities: 

As Case Manager for the residents in the home, I network with other agencies to provide 
needed services. For example, the infectious disease specialists in the area provide 
medical support for the residents. They are also a major referral source for our facility. 
We have a strong alliance with the Regional HIV Consortium based in Charlotte for 
support in a variety of ways. We have had an Americorps member for 4 years through 
the National AIDS Fund... We also network with other AIDS service organizations such 
as Regional AIDS Interfaith Network, Metrolina AIDS Project. 83 

Many benevolent servants display sophistication in widening their network for maximum 
effectiveness. Intermediary groups can be an efficient conduit between groups or between 
grassroots and government. Rudy Carrasco, who testified at a field hearing in Los Angeles, 
appears to skillfully network within and without the grassroots. Leading three groups from 
Pasadena, California, he is Executive Director of the Harambee School for disadvantaged 
children, Nueva Esperanza, Inc. and Esperanza USA. Nueva Esperanza, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is the largest Hispanic faith-based community development corporation in the 
United States. Mr. Carrasco testified, 

As we move forward it is critical to identify and ensure access for intermediaries who 
understand Federal realities and can act as broker on behalf of those unable to compete. 
It is equally critical that as intermediaries are identified, that processes are in place to 
assure that these intermediaries have true grassroots operations rather than the more 
traditional Washington-based networks. 84 

During the first year of a federal grant for an Esperanza homebuilding project, operations were 
established in Central and southern Florida, southern California, New York City, Philadelphia, 
and northern and southern New Jersey. Over 1 50 faith-based organizations are participating in 
the project, representing over 215 separate service ministries. 

Networking for resources, however, is not always a matter of casting a wider and wider 
net. Jack Willome of Victory Fellowship explained that the participants themselves are 
Victory’s greatest financial assets. 

The financial support of this ministry, guess where it comes from? The people who have 
come through the front door of that home... their characters are being transformed and 
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they become involved in Victory Temple Church. That's where 90 plus percent of the 
financial support comes from 85 

Rev. Mable Hemphill of World Outreach Medical Center in Gastonia, North Carolina has 
not found the same opportunities as Mr. Carassco and Ms. Stowe. In fact. Rev. Hemphill’s 
frustration appears to be common, which the White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives has cited as a primary factor in deployment of its resources. Grant writing 
in particular is a difficulty for World Outreach Medical Center. Finding the expertise and the 
man-hours is daunting in an environment that she describes as inner city and scarce of funding. 
The faith-based groups that are the most vital are those in inner city, urban neighborhoods. 86 

Despite such scarcity of dollars and great demands for creativity, many witnesses 
recounted their considerable organizational achievements. Feed the Children’s Steven 
Whetstone of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma detailed the group’s administrative efficiency: 

We have to be efficient with the resources that are provided to us . . . Last year, more 
than 88 cents of every dollar went to direct family expenditures for programs. 37 
Even in the notoriously costly operation of medical services, faith-based organizers told of 
impressive savings. Dr. Keith Phillips, president of World Impact in Los Angeles, California, 
cited his group’s cost per patient at $26 versus the national average of $750. In the field of 
education he cited his costs per student at $4,000 per pupil, while California State pays $6,450 
per pupil on average. 88 Ed Anderson of Compassion International in Colorado Springs, 

Colorado, told of plaudits for his organization’s quality: 

Compassion [International] has been recognized by the American Institute of 
Philanthropy with an A rating, is a member of the Better Business Bureau of Wise Giving 
Alliance, and is the founding member of the Evangelical Council for Financial 
Accountability , 8<> 

While anecdotal evidence of faith-based success rates is plentiful, scientific data are less 
available. The Subcommittee’s hearings, in any case, brought forth overwhelming testimony for 
the success of faith-based and community groups. Some witnesses, like Jackie Jaramillo, 
F.xecutive Director of Faith Partners in Colorado Springs, Colorado, even cited their own 
numbers: 

We have a better than 89% success rate for the families that we 've worked with. And in 
the five years that we 've been in existence, we ’ve served over 150 families. 90 
Pastor John Baker at Celebrate Recovery in Los Angeles, California, mentioned a New 
Mexico program, which is utilized by five state prisons and touts an unofficial recidivism 
rate of 7.8 percent for the inmates that undergo the program. 91 He is echoed by Philip 
Dautrich at InnerChange Freedom Initiative in Richmond, Texas. A study conducted by the 
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state of Texas found those who participated in InnerChange had only an 8 percent recidivism 
rate, versus 22 percent in the control group.*'* 


Hiring the Right People 


Many supporters of the President’s Faith-Based initiative have also stated great reservations 
about civil rights protections for benevolent service organizations. The 1965 Civil Rights 
Act protects religious organization’s right hire based on religious affiliation. The rights of 
faith-based groups receiving federal grants, however, have been curtailed for years. New 
legislation, such as the recently House-passed Worker Investment Act 93 also allows 
federally- funded groups to maintain that practice. For many, supporters and opponents of the 
Initiative, this is a stumbling block. 

As complex as the legal issue can become, Onnie Kirk of the Family Foundation Fund in 
Nashville, Tennessee stated her group’s disposition with brevity: 

As long as they can have their independence to follow Christ, / do not see any problem . 94 

Cal Uomoto of World Relief in Seattle, Washington, placed a greater imperative on the 
issue. As with many other benevolent servants, he viewed hiring practices as a pillar of their 
existence: 

I think the major concern with a faith-based organization is the need to have control over 
its hiring policy in order to safeguard its mission viability . 95 

Consistent with Mr. Uomoto, Mike Haley of Focus on the Family also raises sexuality as 
a major criteria in hiring based on religious affiliation. A recent California court case calls into 
question whether the Salvation Army should be permitted to hire based on religious affiliation. 
He testified, 

Due to the dependence we have, it ’s imperative that we hire individuals with traditional 
Biblical views, especially of God’s design for sexuality. (reference to court case) With so 
many ideas, thoughts, and beliefs in homosexuality in our culture today, we must ensure 
that the Love Won Out team and the entire ministry of Focus on the Family adhere to 
God's standards, and believe in the redemptive power of Jesus Christ . 96 
John Green, Executive Director of Emmaus Ministries of Chicago, Illinois, also raised 
similar points in his testimony: 

I need to preferentially hire people of faith, people who have my same values or an 
organization that has the same values to do that. I don't think. ..that is impossible to do in 
a relationship between government and faith-based organizations . 97 
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Mr. Green also clarified to Subcommittee Member Danny Davis that civil rights 
protections which religious affiliation hiring are not tantamount to discrimination: 

I deal with guys who are transgender. I deal with guys who are bisexual. I deal with all 
sorts of different sexual struggles but our organization, and the staff of our organization, 
have a very historic view of sexuality. Yet, we don 't discriminate against any of those 
men. All of them are welcome to come to our organization and welcome to come into our 
drop-in center. Even if they say, ' ‘OK, John. I disagree with you on my sexuality. I want 
to stay a transgendered individual. ’ ’ Fine, We are going totry to work with you as best 
we can. We will try to find you housing. 

Other groups, however, are less invested in the hiring controversy. The Good Samaritan 
Center in San Antonio, Texas operates secularly and takes federal money. The group’s 
Executive Director, Jill Oettinger, explained their experience with hiring limitations, saying, 

The Center is a part of a denominational organization. Episcopal Community Services of 
America, "to ensure that all members maintain a community presence that is marked by 
a commitment to quality. 98 

Also explaining why his organization hires along secular lines, Mitch Sudolsky of the Jewish 
Family Service testified, 

The fact that we use that secular means— scientific means that people who are not Jewish 
feel comfortable utilizing our services and that we can be true to the principle of diversity 
and equal treatment for all and equal concern for all that guides what we do. 99 
Views amongst faith-based benevolent servants are clearly varied. Since these hearings 
commenced the legislative debate surrounding religious hiring practices has intensified. As a 
result, providers have become even more outspoken allowing a consensus to emerge: if 
religious hiring rights are removed, government efforts to help serve those in their time of 
need with faith-based benevolent servants will cease to be viable. 


So, What is the “Initiative”? 


A common understanding of the President’s Faith-Based Initiative is as rare in 
Washington as it is throughout the country. Many understand that the effort is to allow faith- 
based groups to compete fairly with secular groups for federal grants. Others perceive a new 
“Great Society” program with billion-dollar budgets. Still others see a program heedlessly 
investing the public in religion. 

Richard Townsell, Executive Director of Lawndale Christian Development Corp. in 
Chicago, Illinois typified those who think of the initiative as a new federal program. He 
testified, 

As I think about the faith-based initiatives that the President is putting forth, 1 think they 
are wonderful, but / think there is one big problem and that big problem is there is no 
money > with it. 100 
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Jill Esau of We Care Northwest in Seattle explained to the Subcommittee that her home 
state appeared to be confused about how the initiative impacted States. She said of an encounter 
with one State official, 

I have been told by our Attorney General 's office that Washington State isn 7 
participating in the Faith-Based Initiative. 10 

Some faith-based representatives expressed legitimate worries but also seemed to 
establish a relationship of mutual exclusivity where one may not exist. Jack Willome of Victory 
Fellowship said, 

The culture and the way these faith-based indigenous grassroots organizations work is 
totally different from the way that our government works or businesses work or anything 
that, you know, we're traditionally used to... Frankly, the accountability that the Federal 
Government requires, and rightfully so, does not fit with the culture of an organization 
like Victory Fellowship. It doesn 7 mean that they're not accountable. They're accountable 
in a totally different way J 02 

Illustrative characterizations were also plentiful at hearings. Dan Neary of Northwest 
College in Kirkland, Washington explained clear lines of government assistance to his 
institution, which would apply to a broader span of faith-based groups. Mr. Neary said, 

The Federal government ’s partnership is, as it should be, based on clearly stated 
guidelines and goals that have nothing to do with our college ‘s or our students 'faith 
commitments. The Federal government 's funding is based entirely on eligibility verified 
by objective qualifications, including accreditation. Faith commitments neither qualify 
our students or institution from funding. 103 

Marc Maislen, an administrator from the Seattle Hebrew Academy, went on to state the 
fundamental goal of the President’s initiative as it touched his organization: 

We fully agree with the statement of then-FEMA Director, Joe Albaugh, who stated 
“Disasters don 7 discriminate, and neither should our response to them. " ,04 
Tim Sauder, Executive Director of Gateway Woods Children’s Home in Leo, Indiana, went a 
step further to ably explain the real-world process for government partnership: 

In all honesty, we have worked very well with State and local government schools, 
personnel, programs, and funding because Indiana, in particular, is a simple, 
unregulated non-bureaucratic State... we really don't have collaborations with 
thejfederal] government because of the bureaucracy of it J 05 

Among witnesses who echoed the President’s own stated motivations behind the White 
House Faith-Based and Community Initiative, Reverend Scott Rowley of Empty Hands 
Fellowship in Franklin, Tennessee focused his words on the core of both partners: 
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We feel government has resources; we feel Empty Hands Fellowship has relationships. 
When those two come together, it is a very powerful thing. 106 

Ironically, such an elegant description of the Initiative also invited opponents to level 
attacks at implied realities. Barry Lynn of Americans United for the Separation of Church and 
State in Washington, D.C. ranks among the Initiative’s most vocal opponents. He stated, 

We continue to careen dangerously down a path of government-supported religion and 
Congress has a responsibility now to apply the brakes... The preservation of church and 
State and the idea that we do not use tax dollars to discriminate are vital to the American 
experiment. The faith-based initiative is a highly controversial experiment with our 
liberties. 107 

Such highly charged rhetoric rarely led to substantive criticism above the level of assertion. 
But the President’s initiative appeared nonetheless, to all witnesses, elusive to definition. 

Among those accurate and hopeful characterizations of the Initiative, Reverend Dean 
Cowles, President of YouthPartnersNET in Denver, Colorado, offered one of the best: 

I sense that this kind of initiative is getting there. To raise up, make a level playing field, 
everybody has equal opportunity to get the resources. And if they can produce, then 
wonderful. And we ’ll all be better for it in the next 30 years. ,os 
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Appendix II: 

Committee on Small Business. Subcommittee on Empowerment: 
Hearings on Grassroots Services and Empowerment from 1997-1998 


Congressional Field Hearing: Creative Solutions to Urban Problems: Community Self-Renewal- 
September 19. 1997 

Witnesses 

Dennis W. Archer, Mayor, Detroit. 

David E. Bates, Executive Director, Olive Branch Mission. 

Kathy H. Dudley, Dallas leadership Foundation. 

Hon. Phil English, A Representative of Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Nancy M. Graham, Mayor, West Palm Beach. 

Joseph Jones, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Justice Education and Senior Fellow of the Center 
for Justice and Urban Leadership, Taylor University, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Scott L. King, Mayor, Gary, Indiana. 

Larry Lloyd, Memphis Leadership Foundation/Hope Foundation. 

Robert D. Lupton, President, FCS Urban Ministries. 

Mike Nickelson, Senior Pastor, Mt. Calvary Missionary Baptist Church. 

William E. Pannell, Fuller Theological Seminary. 

Hon. Joe Pitts, A Representative in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Mark Souder, A Representative in Congress from the State of Indiana. 

Wellington Webb, Mayor, Denver. 


H.R 3241 The Charitable Giving Partnership Act- March 19. 1998 
Witnesses 

Peter Barwick, Policy Analyst, Commonwealth Foundation of Pennsylvania. 

John Castallani, Executive Director, Teen Challenge Training Center. 

Hon. Dan Coats, A U.S Senator from the State of Indiana. 

Don Eberly, Director, Civil Society Project. 

James Kerkula, Program manager, People for People, Inc. 

Joe Loconte, Deputy Editor of Policy Review, The Heritage Foundation. 

Hon. David Long, A State Senator, State oflndiana. 

Thomas M. Mckenna, Executive Big Brothers/Big Sisters. 

Hon. Sue Myrick, A Representative in Congress from the state of North Carolina. 
Hon. Matt Salon, A Representative in Congress from the State of Arizona. 

Betty Lou Ward, President-Elect, National Association of Counties. 
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Urban Education: Approaches that Work- March 26, 1998 

Witnesses 

William Elliott, Headmaster, Timothy Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Thaddeus S. Lott Sr., Project Manager, Acres Homes Charter Schools District, Houston, Texas. 
Oscar J, LInderwood, Cornerstone Christian College Preparatory School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Leah White, Administrator, New Psalmist Christian School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Vera White, Principal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Washington DC. 

Empowerment Education- May 21, 1 99S 

Witnesses 

Casey Collier, Arenawest Outfitters. 

Daryn Dodson, Senior , Georgetown Day High School. 

James B. Hayes, President, Junior Achievement. 

James Kaddaras, Executive Director, Working Capital. 

Lynn Karlson, Vice President, Program and Product Development, Independent Means, Inc. 
Marilyn L. Kourilsky, Vice President, Kauffman Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership. 

Denton Malcom, President of RK Production. 

Kenneth Martin, President, Junior Achievement Company, Metro Stick Together. 

Hon. Kweisi Mfume, President and CEO, National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Emily Ann Ochoa, 8 Ih Grader, Eagle Rock High School. 

Julie Silard, Divisional Director, National Foundation for Teaching Entrepreneurship. 

Damon D, Williams, Student, George Washington University. 

Social and Economic Costs of Teen Pregnancy- July 16, 1998 

Witnesses 

Kevin Bagatta, Executive Director, Real Alternatives, Inc, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Patrick Fagan, William H. G. Fitzgerald Fellow in Family and Culture Studies, The Heritage 
Foundation. 

Pat Funderburk Ware, President/CEO, PTW Consultants, Inc. 

Lakita Garth, Garth Dominion Enterprises, Lakewood California. 

J. Irving Grante, J. Irving & Draper , Judicial Advocates, Spotsylvania, Virginia. 

David Popenoe, Co-Director, National Marriage Project, Rutgers University. 

Sherry Saylor, Student Counselor, Buckeye Elementary School, Buckeye, Arizona 
Hon. Val Stevens, Member of the Washington State Senate. 
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CHARITABLE CHOICE COMPLIANT 
A NATIONAL REPORT CARD 


NOTE: The grades are only for compliance with the detailed 
requirements of Charitable Choice. They measure compliance as of 
late summer, 2000. Many states have started to change their 
procurement policies and practices since the report card was 
issued. 


The Report Card was released at a press conference on Capitol Hill 
on Sept. 28, 2000 (Press Release: States Fail Charitable Choice 
Checkup ). 

The grades are based on information collected mainly by sending a 
detailed questionnaire on the specific requirements of Charitable 
Choice to top officials in each state (governor’s office, attorney 
general, head of the welfare department, the official in charge of 
TANF funds, the official in charge of Welfare-to-Work funds). 
Questionnaire responses were supplemented by other sources 
(phone interviews, personal contacts, press reports, commissioned 
research in certain states). 

The grades were given solely for compliance with Charitable 
Choice-evaluating the extent to which a state’s procurement 
policies and practices conform to the specific new requirements of 
Charitable Choice. If a state had innovative and flexible new 
collaborations with faith-based organizations, but had not reformed 
its procurement rules (for example, to allow faith-based 
organizations to take faith into account in hiring staff), then it 
received a failing grade. States that did not fail had brought their 
procurement policies into line with Charitable Choice or were well 
on the way to doing so. Of course, changing practice takes more 
time than changing formal requirements (laws, regulations). 
Procurement practice in states with good grades may still lag in 
measuring up to all of the freedoms and responsibilities of 
Charitable Choice. 

The information for these grades was gathered in the late Spring 
and in the Summer of 2000. Some or many states may have made 
significant changes since the grades were complied and printed. 
Press publicity about the compliance report card, questions by 
reporters and faith leaders to their states’ officials about failing 
grades, and the announcement of President George W. Bush’s 
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initiatives to make government more hospitable to faith-based and 
grassroots groups have all produced an upsurge in interest by state 
and local officials about how to comply with Charitable Choice. 

Charitable Choice can revolutionize welfare. This new federal rule breaks the 
barriers that excluded many religious providers from state procurement of 
welfare services. But states have to put the new rule into effect by getting rid of 
old restrictive policies and practices. While many states are now reaching out to 
faith-based groups, the law requires that they must also come into compliance 
with Charitable Choice. 


TX 

A+ 

First and most aggressive compliance with Charitable Choice. 
Gov. Bush (R) initiated taskforce, rewrite of procurement 
rules, and redesign of procurement process and spending 
programs to maximize openness to faith-based organizations 
(FBOs). 

IN 

A 

Under Gov. O'Bannon (D) the state has clarified the rights of 
religious groups in contracts and established FaithWorks 

Indiana to facilitate collaboration, provide technical 
assistance, and conduct outreach to identify effective FBOs. 

OH 

A 

The state took early notice of Charitable Choice and 
distributed Legal Brief 98-04 to inform county welfare 
agencies about the new contracting rules and ensure that they 
follow the new law. To expand collaboration the state 
provided training for agency staff. 

Wl 

A 

Charitable Choice was adopted into state law in 1997. Gov. 
Thompson (R) made faith-based subcontracts a key 
performance indicator for W-2 (welfare) contractors in 1998. 
Assembly Speaker Jensen pushed faith-based initiatives in new 
areas in 1999. 

AZ 

■ 

B 

Adopted HB 2423 just last year to make Charitable Choice 
cover all contracting by the Department of Economic Security 
and the Department of Human Services (includes all federal, 
state, and local funds). 

IL 

B 

The state is aware of Charitable Choice requirements and is 
slowly reforming restrictive practices. Project Hope reaches 
out to faith groups, but without taking account of Charitable 
Choice. 

PA 

B 

Welfare leadership is committed to Charitable Choice rules. 

One model collaboration with a Philadelphia church. Outreach 
by state- level liaison communicates new opportunities for 
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faith communities to participate. 

VA 

B 

Lt. Gov.'s taskforce (1999) made Charitable Choice a key tool 
to bust barriers to collaboration. Human Services Secretary 
has now made compliance a priority and has required 
procurement review. 

AR 

C 

Until recently, little notice taken of Charitable Choice. As of 
August 2000, the state plans to inform county Transitional 
Economic Assistance coalitions of the requirement to abide by 
Charitable Choice guidelines. 

CA 

c 

Welfare was devolved to counties without requiring Charitable 
Choice. Knowledge and compliance varies. A new law (SB 516) 
requires the development of Charitable Choice regulations. 
Future impact uncertain. 

Ml 

c 

Some respectful financial relations with FBOs. But state 
leadership has ignored Charitable Choice as a chance to fix 
policies that impede equal opportunity for faith groups. Some 
legislators are pressing for change. 

NC 

:! 

c 

Compliance is uneven across the state, but counties have 
been informed about Charitable Choice and some have 
changed procurement practice. 


AK 

F 

MA F 

OK 

F 

AL 

* 

MD F 

OR 

F 

CO 

F 

ME F 

Rl 

F 

CT 

F 

MN F 

SC 

F 

DC 

F 

MO F 

SD 

* 

DE 

F 

MS F 

TN 

F 

FL 

F 

MT F 

UT 

F 

GA 

F 

NE F 

VT 

F 

HI 

F 

ND F 

WA 

F 

IA 

F 

NH F 

WV 

F 

ID 

F 

NJ F 

WY 

F 

KS 

F 

NM F 

Guam 

F 

KY 

F 

NV F 

Puerto 

F 
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Rico 


LA F 


NY F 


Virgin p 
Islands 


States receiving Fs fall short on compliance with Charitable Choice. While some 
of these states are expanding their work with FBOs, they are ignoring Charitable 
Choice rules that should guide the new collaborations. 

The F states: 


. do not protect the rights of FBOs (CT, FL, GA, IA, ID, HI, IL, LA, ME, MO, 

NH, NJ, NM, UT, WV, WY, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands). 

• have changed legislation to permit contracting with FBOs and protect 
clients, but not to protect FBO rights (CO, MD, WA). 

• do not have an exemption to contract requirements so that FBOs can hire 
by commitment to religious mission (AK, DE, KS, KY, NB, OR, Rl, SC, TN). 

• have devolved welfare to counties or regional bodies without requiring 
compliance with Charitable Choice (CO, FL, MN). 

• mistakenly claim Charitable Choice is an option they can ignore (DC, MA, 

MS, VT). 

• mistakenly claim they are exempt from Charitable Choice due to the 
state's constitution (WA). 

• are only now beginning to consider what Charitable Choice requires (NV, 
OK, OR). 

• * The state refused to supply sufficient information regarding compliance 
with Charitable Choice. 


What is Charitable Choice? 

Charitable Choice is a section of the 1996 federal welfare reform law (PRWORA), 
which changed the main welfare program from Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children to Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). Charitable Choice 
enables faith-based organizations to compete for government funds to provide 
welfare services "on the same basis" as other providers but without sacrificing 
their "religious character.” It also includes strong protections for the religious 
freedom of clients. 

Many religious organizations have honorably teamed with government to help 
the needy before Charitable Choice, but government rules usually pressed them 
to become secular (a religious motivation was OK but not a faith dimension). 
Charitable Choice says religious providers getting government funds need not 
sideline religion. And faith-based organizations that feared secularization or that 
were prevented from participating now can compete for funds. 

Charitable Choice applies to TANF spending (1996); the Welfare-to-Work 
program (1997); and Community Action Agencies (1998). This report covers TANF 
and W-t-W funds. Similar rules apply to federally funded certificates for child 
care and to Refugee Resettlement. Congress is considering extending Charitable 
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Choice to programs for fatherhood, at-risk juveniles, substance abuse treatment, 
and adoption, and to all federally funded procurement of human services. 
Charitable Choice is a federal law applying to state procurement of services 
using federal funds. To make a difference for poor families and faith-based 
organizations, states must reform their policies and practices: they must become 
compliant. 


What Does Compliance with Charitable Choice Require? 

To be compliant, states have to go beyond their past practice of contracting 
with religiously affiliated providers to obtain secular services. Nonprofit 
organizations with a religious background already could collaborate with 
government, as long as religion was marginalized. Houses of worship already 
could sponsor secular programs. Charitable Choice lays down newrules for 
government contracting, which are now obligatory for states that accept TANF 
and Welfare-to-Work funds. To be compliant, states must follow the new rules 
when they use the federal money to buy services: 

• Eligibility-religious organizations, even if "pervasively sectarian," can 
compete for funds to provide services (churches can be required to set up 
separate nonprofits, but the nonprofits don't have to be secular). 

• New Freedoms-- religious organizations can display religious symbols, use 
religious and moral concepts, and use religious standards for hiring staff. 

• Limitations-re ligious organizations must serve clients without regard to 
religion, allow clients to sit out religious activities, and not use 
government contract funds for worship, doctrinal instruction, or 
proselytizing. 

• Client R/g/i ts- -clients have a right to service without religious coercion 
and must be given an alternative by the government if they object to a 
faith-based service provider. 

Because these are new rules, different from the old restrictive rules, in order to 
be in compliance with Charitable Choice, states must evaluate their 
procurement policies and practices and change those that conflict with 
Charitable Choice. 

How Does Compliance Differ From Expanded Collaboration? 

Welfare reform's requirement to end dependency is reminding welfare officials 
that helping the poor takes more than government. It requires partnerships with 
civil society, including churches and other faith-based organizations that offer 
encouragement and guidance as well as training. Many welfare agencies are 
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reaching out to faith communities to find ways to collaborate for the sake of 
clients who need more than a check or classroom instruction. 

But expanded collaboration is not a substitute for compliance with Charitable 
Choice. Charitable Choice is a rule about procurement--government purchase of 
certain services from outside organizations. It differs from agency referrals to 
faith-based providers, partnerships in which church volunteers agree to mentor 
welfare families, or giving new religious groups grants for services-but without 
protecting their religious integrity or the rights of clients. 

Charitable Choice isn't optional. It doesn't matter whether a state is enthusiastic 
about partnering with faith groups. It must comply with Charitable Choice if it 
spends its federal welfare funds to buy services. Faith-based groups don't have 
to compete for funds if they choose not to, but states have no choice: they are 
obligated to comply with Charitable Choice by removing barriers. 

Besides being obligatory, state compliance sends a valuable signal to the faith 
communities, to the public, and to welfare bureaucracies that barriers to 
collaboration are being replaced by respectful cooperation. 

Resources 

• A Guide to Charitable Choice (The Center for Public Justice and the 
Christian Legal Society, 1997) 

• Amy Sherman, The Growing Impact of Charitable Choice: A Catalogue of 
New Collaborations Between Government and Faith-Based Organizations 
in Nine States (The Center for Public Justice, March 2000) 

Other Charitable Choice resources are available on this site at 
www.cpiustice.org/charitablechoice/resources 

Major funding for the research for this report card is provided by the Smith 
Richardson Foundation, Inc., and the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 

The Center for Public Justice is a national, non-partisan, Christian policy 
research and civic education organization. The Center advocates justice for 
citizens of all faiths, and public policies that acknowledge and strengthen the 
institutions of civil society. 
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The American Jewish Committee 

Advancing democracy, pluralism and mutual understanding 

Office of Government and International Affairs, 1156 15 th St., NW, Ste. 1201, Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 785-4200, fax: (202) 785-4115, e-mail: ogia@aic.org . web-site: www.aic.org 


June 27, 2005 


The Hon. Mark Souder, Chairman 
The Hon. Elijah Cummings, Ranking Member 
House Government Reform Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Souder and Representative Cummings: 

I write on behalf of The American Jewish Committee, the nation’s oldest human 
relations agency with over 150,000 members and supporters represented by 33 regional 
chapters, to express our opposition to H.R. 1054, the “Tools for Community Initiatives 
Act.” I respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearing 
held on June 21, 2005, on “The Constitutional Role of Faith-Based Organizations in 
Competition for Federal Social Service Funds.” 

As you know, H.R. 1054 would codify the Office of Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives (the “Office”) established in the White House by President Bush soon after he 
took office in January, 2001. Our concerns with this legislation do not rest on any 
objection to government finding appropriate ways to partner with religious— as well as 
secular — organizations in the provision of essential social services. Rather, it is premised 
on the experience of four years in which we have seen the Administration undertake an 
approach to government funding of social services provided by religious organizations 
that, for all of the President’s good intentions in seeking to deal constructively with 
society’s ills, represents what we view as an unconstitutional breach of the principle of 
separation of church and state and just plain bad public policy. The “Sense of Congress” 
articulated in Section 7 of the bill underlines our own sense that the purpose of the bill is 
to see the Office continue to implement the faith-based initiative much as it has to date. 

There is no question that the history of social sendees in this country began with 
religious institutions, and the partnership between religiously affiliated institutions and 
government in the provision of those services is a venerable one. Our concerns about the 
faith-based initiative do not reflect any lack of high regard for the important work that 
religious institutions do in providing social services nor an effort to erect an impassible 
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barrier to cooperation between these institutions and the government in the provision of 
secular social services. 

What is problematic about the faith-based initiative is that it permits houses of 
worship and other pervasively religious institutions to receive taxpayer dollars for 
programs that have not been made discrete and institutionally separate from the core 
activities of those institutions, activities that are inextricably permeated with religion 
(historically, this separation has been carried out through the creation of separate, not- 
pervasively-religious affiliates to implement the funded program), and it eliminates long- 
standing practices that protect church-state separation and discrimination when 
religiously affiliated organizations provide government-funded services. 

The absence of these historic practices opens the door to publicly funded 
programs in which recipients of social services may well be coerced, either explicitly or 
tacitly, to take part in religious activities as a price of receiving help — notwithstanding 
provisions that, as a formal matter, may prohibit the use of public funds for "worship, 
religious instruction or proselytization," or that prohibit discrimination against 
beneficiaries or potential beneficiaries of services “on the basis of religion, religious 
belief, refusal to hold a religious belief, or refusal to participate in a religious practice.” 

The faith-based initiative also presents a significant potential for fostering 
divisiveness among various faith groups as they compete for public funding, a potential 
that will only be multiplied as government officials charged with determining with whom 
to contract or renew contracts are placed in the role of deciding which religion “works 
better” in dealing with the social problems to which public programs are addressed. And 
the faith-based initiative allows religious providers to make employment decisions based 
on religion with respect to positions that are paid for with taxpayers’ dollars. Religious 
institutions are appropriately permitted to prefer co-religionists in hiring decisions for 
privately funded activities, an exemption from otherwise applicable civil rights laws that 
exists in recognition of the powerful religious liberty interests involved. But it is simply 
improper for public funds to be used to support such preferences. 

It is also hard to see how the faith-based initiative will not ultimately lead to an 
undermining of the distinctiveness, indeed the very mission, of religious institutions. 

With government dollars comes government oversight; faith-based organizations will 
inevitably be held accountable for the use of the dollars they receive just as any other 
recipient of government funds would be. This intrusion into the affairs of churches and 
other pervasively religious organizations is exactly the type of entanglement of religion 
and state against which the Constitution guards. 

In the end, the most fundamental problem with the faith-based initiative may be 
the conceptual paradox at its heart. The initiative seeks to allow government to utilize the 
spiritual ministry of churches, synagogues and other pervasively religious institutions as a 
tool in the provision of social services while, at the same time, assuring that the programs 
are administered in a fashion that protects beneficiaries of these services from religious 
coercion and protects the religious institutions from undue interference by the state with 
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their autonomy. This approach to social services provision is untenable because of the 
practical — to say nothing of the constitutional — problems posed by any effort to 
reconcile these inconsistent goals. 

The irony is that none of this is necessary to promote an effective partnership 
between the government and religious institutions that provide social services. The 
paradigm that preceded the faith-based initiative — provision of government-funded social 
services through religiously affiliated (and, of course, secular) organizations, along with 
other long-standing safeguards — is a long-established, preferable approach, indeed one so 
preferable that it can fairly be said that the faith-based initiative is a solution in search of 
a problem. And there are other ways in which government can cooperate with religious 
organizations, including those which are pervasively religious, to address our pressing 
social needs. These include non-financial modes of support, such as, among other things, 
providing information to the public about available programs, affording organizations 
access to education and training opportunities, creation of community-wide task forces, 
and encouraging charitable contributions through appropriate tax relief. 

In conclusion, we oppose H.R.1054 in its present form as in furtherance of an 
approach to social services provision that is untenable for a host of practical and 
constitutional reasons, as well as an approach that is simply unnecessary given the many 
other ways that government and religious organizations can — and already do — work 
together in the provision of social services. 

Thank you for considering our views on this important matter. 

Respectfully, 

Richard T. Foltin 
Legislative Director and Counsel 
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STATEMENT OF THE ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 
ON “AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENTS VISION: 

MAKING PERMANENT THE FAITH-BASED AND COMMUNITY INITIATIVE - 
H.R. 1054, THE TOOLS FOR COMMUNITY INITIATIVES ACT" 

June 21, 2005 

The Anti-Defamation League is a strongly pro-religion, national human relations and civil 
rights organization. For over 90 years, we have been an ardent advocate for religious freedom 
for all Americans - whether they are in majority or minority, ADL believes that best way to 
safeguard religious freedom is through the separation of church and state embodied in the First 
Amendment’s Establishment Clause, which allows Americans to practice their various faiths 
freely and boldly. To this end, we strive to advance religious liberty by opposing government 
interference, endorsement, and entanglement with religion. In the familiar words of Justice 
Black: "A union of government and religion tends to destroy government and degrade religion.’’ 
Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 , 431 (1962). 

We share the Administration's appreciation for the vital role religious institutions have 
historically played in addressing many of our nation's most pressing social needs, as a critical 
complement to government-funded programs. For decades, government-funded partnerships 
with religiously-affiliated organizations - such as Catholic Charities, Jewish Community 
Federations, and Lutheran Social Services - have helped to combat poverty and provided 
housing, education, and health care services for those in need. These successful partnerships 
have provided excellent service to communities largely unburdened by concerns over 
bureaucratic entanglements between government and religion. Indeed, safeguards have 
protected beneficiaries from unwanted and unconstitutional proselytizing during the receipt of 
government-funded services. They have also protected the integrity and sanctity of America’s 
religious institutions, whose traditional independence from government has contributed to the 
flourishing of religion in our country. 

Federal “charitable choice” provisions, first enacted as part of welfare reform, drug 
treatment, and job training initiatives during the Clinton Administration, mandate that whenever 
the Federal government allows private organizations to assist in the distribution of welfare 
benefits, it must also give religious organizations and sectarian institutions, which integrate 
religious practices into their programs, an equal opportunity to participate. The first four 
“charitable choice" provisions were enacted without the benefit of congressional hearings and 
with almost no floor debate on their breadth and sweeping impact. In contrast, we very much 
appreciate the fact that this Subcommittee has devoted so much time and attention to this issue 
- both in Washington and in the field. 

The Clinton Administration never promulgated rules and regulations to implement the 
new “charitable choice” provisions - and indicated formally that it was their view that 
government funds should not be available to pervasively sectarian institutions. In contrast, the 
Bush Administration has advanced its faith-based initiative through a series of Executive 
Orders, complemented by the adoption of new grantmaking and contracting rules by many 
federal agencies. We strongly believe that every component of the President’s faith-based 
initiative must maintain essential safeguards for protecting both religious organizations and 
beneficiaries. Past experience with government and religiously-affiliated organizations working 
as partners has amply demonstrated that these necessary safeguards do not interfere with the 
ability of these organizations to provide excellent service to our country’s most needy citizens. 
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The implementation of the faith-based initiative to date has been deeply troubling on 
policy and constitutional grounds. We would oppose any legislation, such as H.R. 1054, that 
seeks to codify central elements of the President’s faith-based initiative without including 
necessary constitutional and anti-discrimination safeguards. Specifically: 

1. By comparing religious and non-religious providers and seeking to treat them as equals, 
the faith-based initiative and H.R. 1054 fail to recognize the unique place that religion 
has in our society and in our constitutional scheme. Religion should be above the fray of 
government funding, government regulation, and government auditing, not entangled in 
it. 

2. All funds distributed under the faith-based initiative must prohibit the use of government 
money for inherently religious activity, such as prayer, religious instruction, and 
proselytizing. However, some regulations thus far promulgated under the faith-based 
initiative and the non-binding “Sense of Congress” section of H.R. 1054 would permit 
these activities to occur “separately in time or location." These provisions fail to 
mandate sufficient distance between such activity and the delivery of services. Will a 
beneficiary remain free from inherently religious activity when that activity occurs 
immediately before the government-funded services are provided, or when that activity 
happens contemporaneously in a room adjacent to where the government-funded 
activity occurs? We have strongly urged that standard operating procedures under the 
faith-based initiative should include a requirement of separation between government- 
funded social welfare activities and an organization's religious activities in both time and 
location. All grants to faith-based groups should also require participating organizations 
to clearly explain the fact that participation in inherently religious activities is voluntary at 
the outset of a beneficiary's receipt of services. 

3. Rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative that deal with acquisition, 
construction, or rehabilitation of a facility sometimes permit the government and the 
religious organization to split the costs associated with these activities. This practice, 
however, will inevitably cause the government and religious organizations to enter into 
what are, at best, unseemly negotiations as to what constitutes religious activity and 
what does not. Rules of this kind have raised the deeply-disturbing specter of intrusive 
government compliance monitoring of religious organizations' activities within these 
dual-use facilities. H.R. 1054 does not adequately address the issue of enforcement of 
the separation between religion and government funds, which raises many very difficult 
questions: Will the government remove government-funded structures from offending 
institutions? Will it place liens on houses of worship if they fail to adequately comply? 
What happens to the structures built with government funds when secular programs 
cease, but the institution wants to continue to utilize these facilities for religious 
purposes? The bill is silent regarding such concerns. 

4. Like many new agency rules and regulations, H.R. 1054 explicitly allows recipients of 
faith-based funds to display religious art, icons, and images on the walls of the 
institution. However, proselytizing, instruction, and worship can and does occur through 
such displays. The setting in which these religious symbols are present may well 
constitute a pervasively sectarian atmosphere in which members of a different religion 
may not feel comfortable or welcome to receive their government-funded benefits. 

5. H.R. 1054 and federal agency rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative provide 
that government-funded beneficiaries may not be discriminated against in the receipt of 
services “on the basis of religion or religious belief." However, those terms are not 
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defined, and therefore, a beneficiary or prospective beneficiary could be denied benefits 
for failure to participate in or be present for a religious practice. Existing rules could 
plainly permit recipients of government-funded social services to be required to, among 
other things, sit quietly, bow their heads, or remain standing during the delivery of 
proselytizing messages using facilities and equipment funded by the government. This 
kind of activity is explicitly prohibited by the rule in Santa Fe v. Doe, 520 U.S. 290 
(2000). We have strongly recommended that all rules promulgated under the faith- 
based initiative include a prohibition on discrimination in connection with a “refusal to 
participate in or attend a religious practice." 

6. Many agency rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative - and a number of 
pending legislative measures - have raised the unseemly prospect of government- 
funded employment discrimination. If a government-funded program may make 
employment decisions based on religion, those government-funded positions will not be 
open to all Americans. The exemption for religious institutions in Title VII was never 
intended to provide a basis for government-funded discrimination. Congress has thus 
far resisted efforts to codify authority for religious organizations to discriminate in their 
employment practices when they receive government funds. Congress should continue 
to resist such efforts, which threaten the civil rights of all Americans. 

7. Many rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative provide for direct government 
grants to pervasively sectarian institutions. Yet, Bowen v. Kendrick, 187 U.S. 589 
(1988), explicitly rejected this practice as a violation of the Establishment Clause. This 
rule is not altered by Zelman v. Simmons-Harris, 536 U.S. 639 (2002), which deals only 
with indirect funding. 

8. Rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative fail to ensure that proper firewalls 
between government-funded services and the core religious activities of a religious 
organization are developed, so that taxpayer dollars are not channeled into other 
religious activities of sectarian organizations. As a practical matter, we believe religious 
organizations should be required to establish a separate corporate structure to provide 
government-funded social welfare services. Any codification of the faith-based initiative 
should require the establishment of this kind of separate corporate structure. 

9. Many of the rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative clearly contemplate the 
voucherization of government-funded social services. Yet, the Supreme Court’s ruling in 
Zelman v. Simmons-Harris, 536 U.S. 639 (2002), does not clear the way for social 
services vouchers. It clears the way only for a narrowly-crafted school voucher program 
or “true individual choice” in a larger context of nonreligious providers. That is, it is not 
just that voucher participants in Zelman had choices; they also had choices that included 
secular alternatives. Rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative have too 
frequently not provided for secular alternatives in cases where the voucher provider is 
religious. In addition, many government-funded beneficiaries are individuals who cannot 
be said to be exercising "true independent choice” in receiving vouchers for these 
essential government social services. Without comparable, equally accessible secular 
alternatives, beneficiaries may not be willing or able to object to programs run by 
pervasively sectarian institutions — where they may be required to worship, engage in 
religious education, or be subject to proselytizing. 

10. H.R. 1054 fails to provide for the establishment of secular alternatives or for active 
notification about secular alternatives when available. This step is essential to ensuring 
that a beneficiary is not subjected to receiving government benefits in a manner 
inconsistent with his or her religious convictions. All rules promulgated under the faith- 
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based initiative should require that participants are offered equally accessible, 
comparable, secular services whenever possible. 

1 1 . Rules promulgated under the faith-based initiative have thus far failed to take any steps 
to prevent government money from flowing to anti-Semitic, racist, or bigoted 
organizations. 


We oppose H.R. 1 054 in its current form and would urge Members not to support any 
effort to codify central elements of the faith-based initiative without incorporating the range of 
constitutional and anti-discrimination safeguards outlined in this statement. 

Thank you very much. 
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Alternative Provider Rights 

Table 1 summarizes the opt-out provisions in both of SAMHSA's charitable choice 
laws. Note that under the two sets of provisions the responsibility for providing the 
alternative services rests with “the appropriate federal, state, or local government.” 

Language giving beneficiaries who object to the religious character of a provider the 
right to an alternative provider was part of the first set of charitable choice provisions to be 
incorporated into federal law. Those provisions were included in the 1 996 welfare reform law 
(P.L. 104-193) and applied to the block grant program of Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF). Opt-out provisions appear only in the TANF and SAMHSA charitable 
choice requirements. They are not included in the charitable choice language and regulations 
that apply to other federal social service programs. 

Table 2 provides a summary of the opt-out provisions in SAMHSA’s final rule to 
implement the charitable choice requirements in the Public Health Service Act. The agency 
developed two sets of regulations. The regulations at 42 CFR Part 54 address 
implementation with regard to the S APT block grant and the PATH formula grants, in which 
the state has most of the responsibility for implementation. The regulations at 42 CFR Part 
54a address implementation with regard to SAMHSA’s discretionary grant programs, in 
which implementation responsibility falls to the state government, the local government, or to 
SAMHSA, depending on the grantee. 

I can find nothing in the public documentation of the development of SAMHSA’s 
charitable choice laws (e.g., committee hearings and reports, floor debates) that discusses the 
opt-out provisions. I am enclosing a copy of SAMHSA’s charitable choice final rule, which 
was published in the Federal Register on September 30, 2003. The agency’s discussion of 
and its response to the comments it received on the opt-out provisions begins on page 56436. 
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COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO 

SUITE 430 • 440 FIRST STREET, N.W. • WASHINGTON, D.C, 20001 
TELEPHONE • (202) 737-7523 • FAX (202) 737-6788 


June 30, 2005 


The Honorable Tom Davis, Chairman 
Committee on Government Reform 
2157 Rayburn House Office Building 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I am writing on behalf of the San Diego County Board of Supervisors to support Con- 
gressman Green’s (R-WI) H.R. 1054, the Tools for Community Initiatives Act, or similar 
legislation to establish the permanent Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives in 
the Executive Office of the President and help eliminate Federal barriers that prevent 
faith-based and community entities from competing for Federal funding. 

Faith based services are an important component for providers of social services. Since 
2001, the County of San Diego has partnered with faith-based institutions to deliver 
social services to the County’s residents. This partnership continues today and creates 
stronger families, healthier children and united communities throughout the County. 

The Tools for Community Initiatives Act would help expand the role of faith based and 
community initiatives by focusing on policy development and coordinating the removal 
of legislative and regulatory barriers that impede their current efforts. Please work with 
your colleagues on the committee to take action on H.R. 1054 or similar legislation to 
enhance the ability of the County to partner with faith-based organizations in the provi- 
sion of local social services. 



^ Sincerely yours, 

' f )h 


■J Thomas P. Walters 

Washington Representative 
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A Slander Against Our Sacred Institutions 

By Nathan J. Diament 

Monday, May 28, 2001 , Page A23 
As published in the The Washington Post 

When President Bush announced his initiative to expand the partnership 
between the government and America's faith-based social service 
institutions, everyone expected the ensuing debate to center upon the 
Constitution’s Establishment Clause and the ever-evolving relationship 
between religion and state in America. While this is indeed a prominent 
theme, it has been surpassed, at least in Congress, by another line of 
attack: the assertion that this initiative will "turn back the clock on civil 
rights," 

This attack is being pressed by a group that calls itself the Coalition 
Against Religious Discrimination. The name is a savvy tactical move by 
many of the same people who tried and failed to block "charitable choice" 
legislation. That legislation has received bipartisan support in Congress 
since 1996. It was signed into law four times by Democrat Bill Clinton, 
opening federal grant programs for job training, drug rehabilitation and 
other purposes to applications from faith-based providers. Moreover, its 
expansion to other funding streams was endorsed enthusiastically during 
the presidential campaign by both George Bush and Al Gore. 

All of this occurred while interest groups such as the ACLU, American 
Jewish Congress and People for the American Way decried these 
measures as a violation of separation of church and state. After serial 
legislative defeats, initiative opponents cast about for a more potent 
political argument, and now they have resorted to invoking the evils of 
discrimination - something all Americans rightly oppose. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 is the great bulwark against objectionable 
acts of discrimination, and Title VII of that act bans discrimination in 
employment on the basis of race, ethnicity, gender, religion or national 
origin. But when they crafted the act, the architects of modem civil rights 
law created a narrow exemption: They permitted churches, synagogues 
and all other religious organizations to make hiring decisions on the basis 
of religion. 

It would be absurd, to say the least, to suggest that a Catholic parish 
could be subjected to a discrimination suit if it refused to hire a Jew for its 


http://www.ou.org/public/statements/2001/nate22.htm 
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pulpit. In 1972 Congress expanded the statutory exemption to apply to 
almost all employees of religious institutions, whether they serve in clergy 
positions or not. 

The Free Exercise Clause of the Constitution undoubtedly demands this 
broad protection, and in 1987 the Supreme Court unanimously upheld 
the Title VII exemption as constitutional. Now opponents of the faith- 
based initiative have seized upon this sensible and narrowly tailored 
exemption in their fight against the president's proposal. They claim that 
allowing federal grants to institutions enjoying the exemption amounts to 
subsidizing employment discrimination with taxpayer dollars. Their 
assumption is that faith-based hiring by institutions of faith is equal in 
nature to every other despicable act of discrimination in all other 
contexts. This is simply not true. 

In fact, in the diverse and fluid society that is America 2001, religious 
groups are increasingly open and reflective of that diversity. There are 
now black Jews, Asian Evangelicals, white Muslims, and these trends will 
only increase. This is because, at their core, religious groups don't care 
about where you come from or what you look like, only what you believe. 

(Secular groups that are ideologically driven function in a similar manner 
and enjoy constitutional protection for their hiring practices under the 
freedom of association, also recognized under the First Amendment. 
Thus, even though Planned Parenthood may receive government grants, 
it cannot be compelled to hire pro-lifers.) 

Those who appreciate the role of religious institutions in America, 
whether they support the Bush initiative or not, should resist the easy 
equation the opponents assert, for its implications are dangerous indeed. 
After all, a defining element of the civil rights era was a commitment to 
root out invidious forms of discrimination not only in public institutions but 
in the private sector - at lunch counters, in motel rooms and on bus 
lines. If faith institutions' hiring practices are so terribly wrong, are we not 
obligated to oppose them however we can, irrespective of whether they 
receive federal funds? If, as the critics suggest, churches and 
synagogues are such bigoted institutions, why do we offer them tax- 
exempt status? Why do we afford their supporters tax deductions for their 
contributions? Why do we hallow their role in society as we do? 

Other arguments can be made against the faith-based initiative, and they 
ought to be vigorously debated. But slandering our sacred institutions 
with the charge of bigotry should be ruled out of bounds, 

© 2001 The Washington Post Company 
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The New Republic, February 26, 2001 

ReligiOUS Rights: Why the Catholic Church shouldn’t have to hire gays. 

By Jeffrey Rosen 


At the end of January, President Bush signed 
an executive order removing impediments to chari- 
table choice, which allows religious as well as secular 
organizations to administer federal social service 
programs. In the mid-‘90s, when an aide to then- 
Senator John Ashcroft first proposed charitable 
choice, its opponents claimed it was an unconstitu- 
tional merger of church and state. But today most of 
them, thankfully, have abandoned that argument. In 
a series of cases over the past decade, the Supreme 
Court has replaced the rigid church-state separa- 
tionism of the Warren and Burger eras with a 
healthy vision of religious neutrality. This vision 
holds that when the government delegates welfare 
services to the private sector, it must allow secular 
and religious organizations to compete on equal 
terms for contracts. As long as appropriate safe- 
guards are in place— -there must be genuine choice, 
that is, no beneficiary should be forced to receive 
government benefits in a religious setting— the Su- 
preme Court is likely to uphold charitable choice in 
its current form. And it should. 

Recognizing this new legal reality, most oppo- 
nents of charitable choice have narrowed their at- 
tack. Instead of challenging the constitutionality of 
charitable choice as a whole, they now focus on its 
implementation. Continuing a policy that dates back 
to the civil rights era, Bush proposes to exempt re- 
ligious organizations that receive government funds 
from federal civil rights laws that prohibit discrimi- 
nation on the basis of religion. "Faith-Based Pre- 
scription for Discrimination." shrieks the ACLU’s 
website. "Under the Bush initiative, for example, a 
Catholic church receiving public funds for literacy 
programs could fire a teacher for getting pregnant 
outside of marriage.” But that’s OK. In fact, pre- 
serving churches’ ability to fire or refuse to hire peo- 
ple who reject their religious values is central to 
charitable choice; it is necessary to protect religious 
autonomy and state neutrality. As churches become 
more enmeshed in the welfare state, the exemptions 
Bush proposes from anti-discrimination laws 
shouldn't be scaled back. They should be expanded. 

It may seem that religious organizations are 
asking for special treatment when they demand the 
right to engage in discrimination with public money, 
accepting public funds but not the restrictions that 
usually accompany them. But it's obvious, on reflec- 
tion, that without the ability to discriminate on the 
basis of religion in hiring and firing staff, religious 
organizations lose the right to define their organiza- 


tional mission enjoyed by secular organizations that 
receive public funds. As Ira C. Lupu of George 
Washington University Law School has argued, 
Planned Parenthood may refuse to hire those who 
don’t share its views about abortion; equal treatment 
requires that churches, mosques, and synagogues 
have the same right to discriminate on ideological 
grounds. The Supreme Court accepted this reasoning 
in 1988, when it upheld religious nonprofits' exemp- 
tion from the federal law prohibiting religious dis- 
crimination. 

And by extending this exemption to religious 
groups that receive government funds, the charita- 
ble-choice law is careful to insist that these groups 
can discriminate in the hiring of staff but not in the 
treatment of beneficiaries. In other words, a Baptist 
church may refuse to hire Jews as drug counselors, 
but it may not refuse to serve Jews who ask for drug 
counseling. Under charitable choice, the require- 
ments of anti-discrimination law extend not to pro- 
viders but to beneficiaries. 

It’s not hard to understand why faith-based or- 
ganizations need to discriminate on the basis of re- 
ligion to maintain their essentially religious charac- 
ter. A Jewish organization forced to hire Baptists 
soon ceases to be Jewish at all. Moreover, at the be- 
ginning of the twenty-first century, discrimination 
on the basis of religion seems different from dis- 
crimination on the basis of race and gender, because 
religion is becoming more a matter of choice and less 
a matter of birth. There are now black Jews and 
Asian evangelicals; and it’s hard to see religion as 
immutable, or religious discrimination as invidious, 
when in a multicultural age religious identity is in- 
creasingly self-constructed. If you want to work in a 
Baptist soup kitchen, all you have to do is become a 
Baptist. 

The harder question is whether faith-based orga- 
nizations should be free to discriminate not only on 
the basis of religion but also on the basis of gender. 
In announcing the formation of the White House Of- 
fice of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, John 
Dilulio, its new director, emphasized that religious 
groups receiving federal dollars would be prohibited 
by federal law from engaging in all sorts of other il- 
legal discrimination, including discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, national, origin, sex, age, disabil- 
ity, HIV infection, or visual impairment. “Those 
things are a good part of the law, and no one’s talk- 
ing about changing those,” Dilulio said at the Pew 

Jeffrey Rosen, The New Republic , 2/26/2001 
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Forum on Religion and Public Life on January 30. “If 
they were, I wouldn't be here." 

But is it really so obvious that these requirements 
shouldn't be relaxed? The way some courts now in- 
terpret the federal prohibition on sex discrimination, 
for example, threatens the ability of churches to de- 
fine their religious mission as much as bans on re- 
ligious discrimination would. Two federal courts 
have refused to dismiss suits against church schools 
that fired employees who gave birth out of wedlock. 
A court in Michigan ruled against a Christian school 
that refused to hire women with small children. In 
the best-known case, a federal appeals court in Ohio 
held that the Dayton Christian School might be im- 
mune from suit for gender discrimination, when it 
told a teacher who became pregnant that she 
couldn't return to her job because school officials be- 
lieved that mothers with small children should stay 
at home. The court invoked a judicial doctrine dating 
to the 1970s, which holds that applying Title VII’s 
prohibition on sex discrimination to the relationship 
between a church and its ministers violates the First 
Amendment's protections for religious association. 

Traditionally, this doctrine has allowed 
churches to discriminate on the basis of gender only 
in hiring and firing those with ministerial responsi- 
bilities; it hasn't protected their ability to fire custo- 
dial and non-ministerial staff who refuse to conform 
to traditional gender roles. In many religions, this 
distinction is consistent with religious practice: Con- 
servative Jews, for example, refuse to ordain openly 
gay rabbis but welcome gay congregants. Neverthe- 
less, it’s not hard to imagine a situation in which a 
religious organization is forced to hire choir directors 
or drug counselors or secretaries whose lifestyles of- 
fend its conception of appropriate behavior, chang- 
ing the group’s character in the process. As charita- 
ble choice makes an increasing number of churches 
susceptible to federal regulation, courts and Con- 
gress might consider extending the exception to al- 
low churches to discriminate on the basis of sex and 
sexual orientation when hiring and firing non- 
ministerial employees as well. 

In this sense, the Dayton case poses a dilemma 
similar to the Boy Scouts case that the Supreme 
Court decided last June, in which the Court properly 
refused to prevent the Scouts from discriminating 
against a gay scoutmaster. Forcing the Scouts to hire 
those who reject their values, the Court held, would 
turn the group into something it isn’t. To protect the 
integrity of their religious message, faith-based or- 
ganizations, too, should be able to refuse to hire drug 
counselors whose lifestyles conflict with their tradi- 
tional beliefs — that single women should remain 
chaste before marriage, for example, or shouldn’t 
work without their fathers' consent. The Boy Scouts 
case suggests that religious and nonreligious private 


associations should receive exemptions from sex- 
discrimination laws whenever necessary to preserve 
their distinctive character. 

This doesn’t mean faith-based organizations 
should suffer no consequences if they discriminate 
on the basis of gender in hiring and firing. After the 
Boy Scouts won their Supreme Court case, there was 
a political firestorm, and several civic organizations 
broke their ties with the group, which is now openly 
associated with homophobia. Along the same lines, 
individual welfare recipients should be perfectly free 
to refuse drug counseling from churches that dis- 
criminate on the basis of gender or sexual orienta- 
tion. To get an exemption from Title VII, churches 
should be forced to own up to the beliefs and prac- 
tices that, in their view, prevent them from comply- 
ing with the civil rights laws. In recent cases, some 
churches have taken the disingenuous position that 
they don’t discriminate on the basis of sex but 
should be spared the requirement to defend their 
hiring and firing practices in court because the First 
Amendment gives them a blanket exemption from 
having to answer to the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission- In the spirit of the Boy Scouts 
case, faith-based organizations should be free to dis- 
criminate only if they are willing to take the political 
heat. 

In opposing faith-based organizations’ right to 
discriminate on the basis of sex and religion, oppo- 
nents of charitable choice are being more tactical 
than principled. In today’s political climate, openly 
opposing charitable choice— which was supported 
by Bill Clinton and A1 Gore and is already embedded 
in four federal laws— is no longer tactically feasible. 
So its opponents are trying a stealth attack. As Na- 
than Diamant. public policy director of the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations, puts it, “If the goal 
of charitable choice is to leverage the unique capaci- 
ties of faith-based institutions with government 
grants, to force them to dilute their religious charac- 
ter in order to participate is a way of saying that you 
really don’t believe in the whole notion." 

But it's now time for defenders of charitable 
choice to go on the offensive. As faith-based organi- 
zations become increasingly subject to federal regu- 
lation, they should be exempted not only from the 
federal prohibitions on religious discrimination but 
from those on sex discrimination as well. There is an 
irreconcilable conflict between the democratic logic 
of anti-discrimination law and the hierarchical val- 
ues that make faith-based organizations what they 
are. If faith-based organizations are to compete 
against secular ones on equal terms, they must be 
protected from anti-discrimination law to avoid be- 
ing transformed into something they are not. Some- 
times neutrality requires a little special treatment 
after all. 


Jeffrey Rosen, The New Republic, 2/26/2001 
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U.S. Senotor Dan Coats U.S. Congressman John Kasic 


Introduction by 
Dr. William J. Bennett 
Co-Director, Empower America 



"The Project for American Renewal" 


Introduction by William J. Bennet 


L/ast September, Senator Coats and I introduced “The Project for American Renewal” with the 
aim of sharpening and refining conservative thought on government’s role in reviving civil society and 
America’s character-forming institutions. Our hope was that it would become a focal point of discus- 
sion. That it surely has. In fact, the reaction to “The Project for American Renewal” exceeded our 
expectations. In less than a year, we have seen an important shift in the national political debate; the 
Project’s conceptual frame work is now driving much of the discussion about social policy and legisla- 
tion. Indeed, both Senator Dole and President Clinton have endorsed The Project for American Renewal’s 
essentially conservative concept — as well as some of the particulars. Congressman Kasich’s participa- 
tion is a symbol of the legislative seriousness these ideas have gained. The replacement of the welfare 
state — a proposition once considered politically unthinkable and practically impossible -- is now ac- 
cepted not only as intellectually sound and desirable, but as an urgent matter for legislation. 

The Project challenges some basic assumptions about government. And it offers an alternative to 
the view of government which has dominated public discourse for the last three decades. The Project 
returns our focus to what Burke called “the first principle ... of public affection” — civil society. I 
reminds us that it is in the “little platoon” of civil society where the real work of molding responsible 
law-abiding citizens takes place. 

“The Project for American Renewal” is an attempt to guide and facilitate the process of devolu- 
tion. It even offers ways in which the federal government can ultimately become an agent in its own 
devolution by returning power back to the most crucial institutions - families, churches, private and 
civic associations - of civil society. However, recognizing that after decades of inertia, our civic 
institutions will not spring back to life on their own accord, the Project offers well-considered measure 
to nurse civil society back to health. It does so by putting government on the side of individuals and 
civic institutions seeking to rebuild and re-civilize local communities. It not only returns political 
power from the federal government to state and local governments; it seeks, finally, to return power 
beyond government, to individuals and social institutions (school choice is a prime example). 

I want to be clear and unequivocal in my belief that we need to reduce government’s overall size 
and reach. As government has gotten bigger, it has taken over the work of, and has had an enervating 
effect on, the character-forming institutions of families, school, churches, and voluntary associations. 
And that, in turn, has (a) hurt the cause of self-government and (b) turned many citizens into part-time, 
de facto wards of a “nanny state.” That includes, by the way, the middle and upper-middle class and not 
simply the underclass. 
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That said, I am under no illusion that relimiting government alone is sufficient to the task of 
American renewal. Most of what has to happen needs to take place in America’s homes, classrooms, 
churches, civic halls, and television and movie screens. 

The Coats/Kasich package is based on a recognition that there are real limits to what legislation - 
- even very good legislation — can do to solve our most pressing social and moral issues. If the libera 
fallacy is an abiding faith in the all-sufficiency of government, then the conservative fallacy could 
easily become an abiding faith in the all-sufficiency of non-govemment. Even if the size of govern- 
ment were reduced by, say, a quarter, the public — parents, husbands, wives and friends — would still 
need to meet their responsibilities. Senator Coats and Congressman Kasich understand this and have 
designed their package in a manner which is consistent with that fact. 

One conviction which has grown stronger over time is that if government must do one thing above 
all other to help restore civil society, it must restore order to crime-ridden neighborhoods and provide 
security and protection to its citizens. This is government’s most important responsibility, the key 
provision in the social contract. There is simply no way that civil society can flourish if there is 
lawlessness in the streets. 

The task we now face, during the last decade of this “American Century,” is to move forward; to 
meet our responsibilities as parents, spouses and citizens; and to advance responsible, compassionate 
and morally serious legislation in order to reclaim the noble ideals upon which this nation was founded. 

Over the last year, “The Project for American Renewal” has sparked much rigorous debate about 
America’s most complex and important social questions. Now, it is time to get this legislation passed 
so that we can put these ideas to work and get to the business of rebuilding civil society. We all have 
part to play. Senator Coats and Congressman Kasich have done their part - at least, they have done 
part of their part - with “The Project for American Renewal.” They should be congratulated for their 
contribution; the time is now to pass their legislation. 


Dr. William J. Bennett 

Co - Director, Empower A merica 


n. 
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'The Project for American Renewal" 

an overview . . . 



" Can we match our 
skepticism about 
government with a 
bold, new definition of 
public compassion? 
Can we dismantle a 
destructive welfare 
culture, and still fulfill 
our responsibilities to 
the disadvantaged?" 


What does it mean for a nation to be compassionate? It is a serious question, not 
given much serious attention. 

Liberals seem content to ignore that our current welfare state has a terrible human 
cost. None of its architects in the 1960s would have predicted or accepted a 30 year rise 
in illegitimacy of 500 percent, or an increase in violent crime of 600 percent. Yet the 
congress has continued to reauthorize welfare programs, based on the momentum of 
good intentions and the absence of alternatives. 

Two years ago. Republicans were elected, in part, as a rejection of this definition of 
compassion. We made clear the War on Poverty has been a failure, with hard statistics 
and with great effect. It is an argument we won, but the victory feels empty. 

In the back of our minds we know that when failed federal programs are cut— as 
they must be— our nation will still be left with unacceptable suffering. Too many chil- 
dren will still enter schools through metal detectors. Too many will still grow up with- 
out a family’s stability and a father’s love. Too many communities will still be impris- 
oned by violence and fear. The fact that government programs have not worked is no 
excuse for those in government not to act. 

This is perhaps the most visible challenge facing Republicans in next legislative 
year: can we match our skepticism about government with a bold, new definition of 
public compassion? Can we dismantle a destructive welfare culture, and still fulfill our 
responsibilities to the disadvantaged? 

Both these things are possible. It is our hope to demonstrate a way for Republicans, 
consistent with conservative principle, to talk and act on matters of compassion. To 
this end, we propose four principles of a new approach to social policy: 

1) Many of our worst social problems (crime, illegitimacy, despair, anger) will never 
be solved until the hearts of parents are turned toward their children; until respect is 
restored for human life and property; until a commitment is renewed to care about our 
neighbor. Government cannot reach this deep into human character. 

2) But there are people and institutions- families, churches and synagogues, pri- 
vate charities, grassroots community organizations- able to communicate these ideals 
and restore individual hope. Armed with tough love, individual responsibility and spiri- 
tual values, they often perform miracles of renewal. 

3) This reduces (though it does not eliminate) the direct role of government pro- 
grams, but it also points to an active public mission: to transfer government roles and 
resources to the value-building institutions of our society, without burdening them with 
intrusive regulations. 

4) Such a transfer demands a radically revised definition of compassion. It is not 
the florescent lights, plastic chairs and “take-a-number-and-waif ’ of a welfare office. 

It is the warm hand of someone who actually cares. The measure of our compassion as 
a nation is the extent to which we promote this transforming human contact. 


continued . . 
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What does this contribute to the social policy debate? It allows us to promote 
moral and religious answers to human problems, without favoring any one moral or 
religious vision. The institutions we seek to empower are Protestant, Catholic, Jew- 
ish and of no particular faith- a riot of pluralism. This approach permits us to aban- 
don our illusions about bureaucratic compassion, and still keep an active commit- 
ment to the disadvantaged, especially to children. It also allows us to talk about 
hope once again in a welfare debate that is starved for it. 

Our specific goal is to provide a new focus for legislative action next year. In 
every social debate— on housing, family policy, drug treatment, education, welfare- 
- we intend to draw attention to local, private and religious efforts that are dramati- 
cally successful in solving social problems. More than that, we are committed to 
making creative proposals that defer to them and strengthen diem. The conservative 
rallying cry we are proposing for the next session of congress is “Power to the 
People.” 

We have introduced 16 proposals in the House and Senate, in legislation called 
“The Project For American Renewal,” to jump-start this discussion. Each measure 
transfers authority and resources, through tax credits, vouchers and grants, to chari- 
ties, community organizations, character education efforts, maternity homes and 
community development corporations, to encourage their work among the disad- 
vantaged. 

The centerpiece of the plan is a charity tax credit, allowing every taxpaying 
family to give $1,000 of what they owe the government each year to private, anti- 
poverty charities in their own community. It is paid for by diverting a small portion 
of federal welfare spending (gradually substituting for about five percent over five 
years) and by cutting corporate welfare (accounting for about a third of a cost). The 
credit would both reduce government and increase the resources getting directly to 
the disadvantaged, because those funds would not be filtered through a government 
bureaucracy that takes a cut of its own. Right now, by one estimate, some 67 percent 
of all federal welfare spending ends up in the pockets of the nonpoor. 

We have tried an experiment. In a variety of groups we have asked the following 
question: If you wanted to give some of your income toward helping the poor, would 
you do it by contributing to local, privately ran charitable organizations, or would 
you give your money to the local welfare department? The answer is always the 
same. Americans trust people who actually care, not bureaucrats who are paid to 
care. 

As a matter of policy, this direction of reform is promising. It is an alternative, at 
least, to going through the empty motions of bureaucratic compassion, reauthoriz- 


Loniinued. . 
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ing programs year after year that don’t even bother to keep track of their dismal results. 

If that is not enough, it is also a political opportunity for both parties. For Democrats, 
it is a chance to move beyond a stale defense of the status quo. For Republicans, it is an 
opportunity to overcome their compassion gap, articulating a hopeful response to social 
problems. “The political party,” comments Michael Novak, “that best makes mediating 
structures the North Star of a new bipartisan agenda will dominate practical politics for 
the next fifty years.” 

We, as conservative Republicans, intend to test that theory. 

“The Project for American Renewal” is focused on shifting authority and resources 
to three levels of civil society: 

• Effective Compassion: 

Encouraging private and religious charities and individual acts of giving and caring as 
a partial alternative to bureaucratic approaches. This section includes a charity tax ere 
the legislative centerpiece of the Project for American Renewal. 

• Community Empowerment: 

Giving neighborhoods and grassroots organizations (such as neighborhood watches an 
community development corporations) the economic and social tools to renew a sense 
of community. 

• Fathering, Mentoring and Family: 

Supporting fathers and mentors in their essential task of instilling character in children 

Community activist Robert Woodson makes the point that every social problem, no r 
how severe, is cuirently being defeated somewhere, by some religious or community grouj 
is one of America's great, untold stories. No alternative approach to our cultural crisis hold 
promise, because these institutions have resources denied to government at every level- 
spiritual vitality and true compassion. It is time to publicly, creatively, and actively take the 
in the struggle to recivilize American society. 
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"Matters of behavior 
and character have 
assumed a central 
place in America's 
debate on social 
policy- the value 
men and women 
place on life and 
property, the 
commitment they 
show to marriage, the 
sacrifices they make 
for their children. " 


Effective Compassion 

America’s most aggressive cultural diseases— family breakdown, decaying civic institut 
rising crime, addiction and illegitimacy— seem virtually immune to politics. They have res 
$5.4 trillion in government spending, and have turned generations of public policy refot 
into cynics and pessimists. 

On the left, the traditional response has been cash transfers, now discredited by a cultus 
dependence. On the right, the hope has been for a rising economy to lift all boats. But Reaga 
prosperity produced 18.4 million new jobs without making a significant dent in the underc 
Economic opportunity, we have found, is an empty concept in neighborhoods where 90 pei 
of children lack a father; pay at entry level jobs is dismissed as “chump change;” and young 
(on good evidence) don’t expect to live past their twentieth birthday . 

Economic redistribution and economic growth have both shown their limits. “What is wan 
argues Irving Kristol, “is a black John Wesley to do for the ‘underclass’ what Wesley did fo 
gin-ridden working class in 18th century Britain. Reformation has to be on the agenda, not 
relief.” It should be added that Wesleys are needed for every race, because the underclass p 
lem does not discriminate. 

This theme was taken up by President Clinton in a speech to high school students in su 
ban Viiginia. "Don't you believe,” he asked, “that if every kid in every difficult neighborhoc 
America were in a religious institution on weekends— a synagogue on Saturday, a church 
Sunday, a mosque on Friday-don't you really believe that the drug rate, the crime rate, 
violence rate, the sense of self-destruction would go way down and the quality and charactt 
this country would go way up?" 

It was a founding principle of the modem, liberal state that society must change if we e 
hope to change individuals. It is the dawning truth of our time that this principle is preci; 
backwards. Individuals must change if we ever hope to change our society. Matters of beha 
and character have assumed a central place in America’s debate on social policy- the value i 
and women place on life and property, the commitment they show to marriage, the sacrifices 
make for their children. 

If, to confront urgent social problems, reformation must be on the agenda, the direct rob 
government is nonexistent. It can feed the body but it cannot touch the soul. That delicate w 
is performed by a certain kind of intermediary institution: a private and religious charity. 

This outlook violates the credentialism of public service bureaucracies, which often disn 
these private and charitable efforts as unprofessional and unsystematic. By any objective in 
sure, however, most private and religious organizations are more effective, efficient and com} 
sionate than government programs, for at least three reasons. 

First, religious organizations have the freedom to require changed behavior in return 
help. Once criticized as paternalistic, these groups assert the essential connection between 
sponsibility and human dignity. 

Second, their approach is personal rather than bureaucratic. The literal meaning of “comp 
sion as historian Marvin Olasky points out, is “suffering with ” These groups understand i 
serving those in need is not primarily a function of professional background but of individ 
commitment. 

Third, religious organizations often provide an element of moral challenge and spiriti 
renewal that government programs cannot duplicate. Robert Woodson, Sr. observes, “Peof 
including me, would check out the successful social programs- I’m talking about the neighb 
hood-based healers who manage to turn people around- and we would report on such things 
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"In a period of 
‘compassion fatigue ’ 
and frustration over 
counterproductive 
social spending, 
institutions like the 
Gospel Mission, 
multiplied around the 
country, are a source 
of hope beyond 
anything the 
government can offer. 
The measure of our 
compassion as a 
nation is the manner 
in which we 
celebrate, accommo- 
date and promote 
their work " 


size, funding, leadership, technique. Only recently has it crystallized for me that the c 
virtually all these programs had in common was a leader with a strong element of spiri 
We don’t yet have the scales to weigh the ability some people have to supply mean 
provide the spiritual element I’m talking about. I don’t know how the details might wo 
selves out, but I know it makes as much sense to empower those who have the spiritua 
withal to turn lives around as to empower those whose only qualification is credentials. 

A vivid contrast between government and private approaches is found in Washingto 
just blocks from the Capitol. The Gospel Mission, run by the Reverend John Woods, is 
less shelter that offers unconditional love but accepts no excuses. Residents are requirec 
random drug tests. If they violate the rules, they are told to leave the program. 

The success of the mission, however, comes down to something simple: It does me 
provide a meal and treat an addiction, it offers spiritual renewal. One addict who came t< 
end Woods after failing in several government programs observed, “Those programs g< 
take addictions from you, but don’t place anything within you. I needed a spiritual lifting 
like Reverend Woods are like God walking into your life. Not only am I drug-free, but m 
that, I can be a person again.” 

The Gospel Mission has a 12-month rehabilitation rate of 66 percent, while gove: 
programs often count a 10 percent rate as successful ~ and government programs mai 
spend many times more money per person. 

In a period of “compassion fatigue” and frustration over counterproductive social spt 
institutions like the Gospel Mission, multiplied around the country, are a source of hope 
anything the government can offer. The measure of our compassion as a nation is the mz 
which we celebrate, accommodate and promote their work. 

Nathan Glazer, who helped construct the Great Society, a rpilim frimit s o£j^Qciabg£w, 
“The breakdown of traditional modes of behavior is the chief cause of our social probleir 
increasingly convinced that some important part of the solution to our social problems 
traditional practices and traditional restraints. Since the past is not recoverable, what gu 
can this possibly give? It gives two forms of guidance: first, it counsels hesitation in the d< 
ment of social policies that sanction the abandonment of traditional practices, and secor 
perhaps more helpful, it suggests that the creation and building of new traditions, or ne 
sions of old traditions, must be taken more seriously as a requirement of social policy its 

Those traditions are generally carried by private and religious institutions and carinj 
viduals. They should be invited to participate in the renewal of our society. "The Proj< 
American Renewal" includes legislative measures to encourage these institutions, withe 
dermining them with government control: 

THE CHARITY TAX CREDIT ACT — This bill, the centerpiece of the Project for Americ 
Renewal, would give approximately 5 percent of federal spending on welfare to privati 
poverty charities through a tax credit. Private and religious organizations are uniquely cap; 
instilling morality and responsibility along with material relief. 
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THE COMPASSION CREDIT - There is more to compassion than writing a check to either 
the federal government or a private institution. This measure provides a $500 tax credit to peoj 
who open their homes to care for some of the most needy members of our society includi; 
battered women, women in crisis pregnancies, the homeless, and the dying-including AIDS a 
cancer patients. 

THE MEDICAL VOLUNTEER ACT — One of the obstacles that discourages health care 
providers from volunteering their services to the poor is the prohibitive cost of liability insuran* 
This proposal would extend federal liability coverage to medical volunteers providing free help 
the poor. Doctors who volunteer their expertise should be commended, not threatened with uim 
sonable lawsuits. 

THE COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP ACT - As the federal government confronts its limits 
in fighting poverty and restoring hope, it is increasingly necessary for people of faith to help 
relief and rescue. This proposal encourages states and communities to match welfare families ai 
nonviolent offenders with churches, synagogues and mosques committed to helping them achie 
independence. A caring community, with the resource of spiritual renewal, is more effective th; 
a distant bureaucracy. 
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The Charity Tax Credit Act 


The Congress is currently focused on the essential task of clearing away die ruins of the Great Society. Central- 
Hj ized, bureaucratic anti-poverty programs have foiled, and that failure has had a human cost. It is measureiin broken 
homes and violent streets. 

|| ffi 3 Yet, while our Great Society illusions have ended, the suffering of many Americans has not. Indifference to that 

II II fact is not an option. 

Real hope in defeating poverty is found among those people and institutions that not only feed the bodj but touch 
the soul. It is important for us not only to spread authority and resources within the levels of government, but to spread them beyewd govern- 
ment- to private and religious institutions that have spiritual and moral resources denied to welfare bureaucracies. 

The "Charity Tax Credit Act" will take a small portion of welfare spending in America and give it through the tax code to private and 
religious institutions that effectively provide individuals with hope, dignity and help. Without eliminating a public safety net, we wait to focus 
attention and resources where they can make all the difference. This measure is the legislative focus of the Project for American Renewal. 


This legislation would: 

• Provide a $500 poverty tax credit ($1000 for married couples) for contri- 
butions to charitable organizations. These organizations must have as their 
primary purpose the prevention or alleviation of poverty and ensure that 
75% of their expenses are devoted to poverty programs. 

• Allow a 100% credit on the first $100 of qualified contribution and a 90% 
credit for the next $400. Thus, for a $500 contribution a taxpayer will be 
allowed to reduce their taxes by $460 ($920 for married couples). This 
credit would be phased in ova- five years. 

• Permit a multifaceted organization or church to treat its poverty program 
like a separate entity. In addition, solicitation organizations like United 
Way can collect contributions provided that at least 90% of the collected 
funds are sent to qualified poverty fighting groups. 


* History shows that the shape of the tax code influences the 
level of charitable giving. In 1985, non-itemizers could deduct 
50 percent of their contributions and gave to charity a total of 
$9.4 billion. In 1986, with a 100 percent deduction, contribu- 
tions rose to $13.2 billion, a 40 percent increase. (ERS) 

* Eighty-one million taxpayers, 7 1 percent of all taxpayers, cur- 
rently have no tax incentive for charitable giving because they 
do not itemize. Of this group, over 95 percent have incomes 
lower than $50,000. (IRS, Statistics of Income Bulletin. Spring 
1995 Washington, D.C., 1995) 

* The Professional Receptionist Institute, a small privately 
funded job training center run by Lessie Handy, a black woman 
and former receptionist, has a 92% success rate of job place- 
ment. Ms. Handy says, “People are still crawling when they 
leave here. They need someone who understands where they’re 
coming from and will hold their hand as long as it takes; most 
government people can’t or won’t do that...” (Marvin Olasky, 
Renewing American Compassion pg.2 1 ) 


• Require organizations or their poverty sub-programs to file IRS Form 
990; make iheir returns available to the public and account fer their ex- 
penses on a percentage basis. 

• Extend the deadline for charity tax credit contributions untilApnl 15th. 
This would increase the incentive and opportunity to reduce tax liability by 
giving to charity. 

• Require a GAO study on the type of charities which receive tliecharity tax 
credit funds and the kind of service provided to the poor with ttese funds. 
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The difference in results between faith-based approaches and government programs can be dramatic. Teen Challenge, with 
1 30 chapters around the country, has a drug and alcohol rehabilitation rate of between 70 and 86 percent, while government efforts 
often have success rates in the single digits. And Teen Challenge treats clients for a fraction of the cost of other treatment 
(sometimes only 4 percent of other local programs). 

One recovered drug addict, Dyrickeyo Johnson, comments of a state-approved center where he was a patient, "Oh, it was a 
nice place. You had your own room, you had a schedule you’d go by. You didn’t have to do any work . . . You were told to focus 
your mind and your willpower. Hie only problem is that a drug addict doesn't have any willpower." He was back on crack within 
three months. 

Eventually, he ended up at a Teen Challenge chapter. Now he has been clean for three years, is married with two small 
children, and has become a counselor at a local housing project. The head of that program argues. "We use a Christ-based 
approach here and it works. Why don't they look at our success rate?" 
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The Compassion Credit Act 


Individual acts of compassion often transfonn lives and provide personal care far more effectively 
than faceless bureaucracies. A teen girl facing a crisis pregnancy or an AIDs patient requiring care can 
ill II °f ten ** helped by families willing to open hearts and homes. A strong ethic of neighbor helping 

■ ■ ■ ■ neighbor in times of crisis not only offers help and hope, but revitalizes the spirit of community. 

’’The Compassion Credit” provides a small incentive to people who open their homes to some of the neediest members 
of our society. It offsets part of the cost of caring for the most vulnerable, including the homeless, those requiring hospice 
care, women in crisis pregnancies, and battered women and children. In each case, the referral must be made through a 
shelter, hospice care or crisis pregnancy center. 

While the $500 credit would not fully cover the costs of care, it would provide an incentive for individuals to reach out 
to those in need. Government, through the tax code, should affirmatively take the side of those committed to care. 


This legislation would: 

• Create a $500 credit to taxpayers who provide home care 
for individuals in need, including the homeless, battered 
women, abused women with children, hospice care patients 
including AIDS and cancer patients, and unmarried preg- 
nant women. 


• Provide that all referrals be made and certified through a 
qualified 501(c)(3) whose primary activity is to provide care 
to that particular class of the needy. 


* Approximately 7 million Americans experienced 
homelessness at least once in the latter half of the 1 980s 
and as many as 600,000 are homeless on any given 
night. (Interagency Council on the Homeless, March 
1994 Report). 

• 3.9 million American women were physically abused 

by their spouses or live-in boyfriends in 1993. 
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"When April told her boyfriend she was pregnant, he was angry: he threw her against the wall outside the mall and 
shouted at her. April, who'd earned plenty of previous scoldings at home, didn't tell her dad and stepmom. Instead, she left 
home one night and hitchhiked 200 miles to her mom's apartment. 

April’s mom, who was always unstable and often malicious, refused to take her daughter for prenatal care. At first she 
said she was waiting until the girl turned 18 and would no longer be her financial burden. But on April's birthday her mother 
turned her out on the street, shoving all her belongings and stuffed animals into a plastic garbage bag. April spent two 
weeks at the county homeless shelter before they told her her time was up and she'd have to move on. 

It's hard to imagine a story bleaker than this. But at this point April moved in with a Christian family who helped her 
gather her courage to call her dad and mend fences. 

A year later April returned to visit the family that had given her shelter. Her daughter was bundled against the snow in 
extravagant layers of pink and lace, tiny socks and shiny hard shoes at one end, a strong-willed porcelain face under blond 
curls at the other. April's husband was lanky and awkward and proud. He was working full time to provide a home — a 
small apartment — and groceries for his family. April just beamed." 


- World November 26, 1994 
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0 0 The Medical Volunteer Act 

Service is much more than simply writing a check. It often requires the sacrifice of time and talent. 
pB IF Yet in one area of pressing need, that of health care, those willing to volunteer their medical skills are 

II II often frustrated by enormous liability exposure. 

II II Many rural and urban residents find it difficult or impossible to access medical care. Patients may 

simply be unable to afford the care of a doctor unless that physician volunteers medical services. Yet doctors who volunteer 
to serve the poor increase their exposure to malpractice claims, causing insurance premiums to increase dramatically. 
Often, doctors willing to help simply cannot afford to do so. Ironically, many American doctors find it easier to serve the 
poor abroad then they do in our own neighborhoods. 

Proposed solutions abound, but are incomplete. The federal government, for example, directly funds training of health 
care professionals who agree to practice in medically underserved areas. But experience shows that these federally funded 
programs do not succeed in placing and keeping general practitioners in underserved areas. "The Medical Volunteer Act" 
encourages the noblest impulses of medicine by making it easier for doctors and nurses to provide charitable care. 


This legislation would: 

• Extend federal tort claim coverage to any health care profes- 
sional who provides free medical services to a medically 
underserved person. Such coverage is already provided for 
medical services in Indian health facilities and in community, 
migrant, homeless, and public housing health centers. 

• Require notice of the limited medical liability with respect to 
the service. The provider must be licensed in the state in which 


the care is provided, and the service must be covered under 
Medicaid in that state. 

• Require that patients reside in a medically underserved area, 
whether mral or urban, that lacks adequate access to health care. 
These areas are already designated by HHS. In addition, the 
patient must receive the care in a health care facility substan- 
tially comparable in nature to the migrant and community health 
centers. 

• Preempt any State law that is less protective of medical volun- 
teers in these circumstances. 


In 1 992, a group of Los Angeles medical professionals opened 
the Azuza Evening Clinic to provide medical care to the poor. Los 
Angeles County officials made their contribution by covering the 
volunteers with malpractice insurance. Now 200 area doctors and 
nurses staff the clinic. 

These volunteers play an important role. "The doctors at 
county health facilities are often busy with inoculations and other 
preventive medicine,” comments one local official. "By bringing 
low-cost primary care services to this area, the clinic has been a 
big help in filling the gaps in our coverage." 

The founder of the Azuza Evening Clinic, Dr. George Ferenczi, 
recalls. ' Initially, the county was shocked. They couldn’t believe 
that doctors and nurses would want to work for free." 


• Liability premiums are a substantial factor in 
determining whether medical services are accessible. 
Fees are expensive (in Michigan, for example, an- 
nual fees range from $65,900 - $121,200; in Florida, 
from $63,000 - $130,600) and higher fees lead to 
higher health care costs. (ACOG: ‘Medical Liabil- 
ity - Its Impact on Women’s Health Care,” August 
1994) 

• Obstetrical services are particularly hard-hit. 
By 1992, over 12 percent of obstetrician-gynecolo- 
gists left the field, and over 22 percent decreased the 
level of high risk care they provided. In some rural 
states, less than half the counties have a practicing 
obstetrician. (ACOG, “Medical Liability - Its Im- 
pact on Women’s Health Care, August 1994) 

• Many rural and urban residents find it difficult 
or impossible to access medical services. In Indiana, 
57 of the 92 counties are designated as medically 
underserved as defined by the Federal Bureau for Pri- 
mary Health Care. (Indiana State Department of 
Health, “State-Based Plan for Access to Primary 
Health Care for the Medically Underserved Popula- 
tion by County”, January 1995) 


"This is one of the most, important^ hills that will he passed 
this year." -’ ; A V , • • s 

. ■■■.■Free Clinic Foundation oj America . 

"We s'rongly support the Senate provision to extend fed-, 
eral liability protect iorj for medical volunteers who pro- . 
vide services in medically underscrycd areas ’" ' 1 ' v 

Americaty Medical Association, 

"We commend your initiative and applaud this effort to 
open the door to medical voluntarism, which holds the 1 
potential to paifuuhdly impact l the healthcare needs' of the 
nation 's genuinely needy citizens.”' , . 

' Christian Medical and Dental Society}' 
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The Community Partnership Act 


While government must fill certain roles in our society, it is clear that a distant federal bureaucracy is 
jpl hF limited in its ability to offer personal attention and care. Those in our society who suffer through life crises 

H I!; II often need more than a check in their mailbox. They need strong role models and the accountability of 

II II personal relationships. Many churches and community groups are offering just that by pairing with welfare 

families and nonviolent offenders to provide strong moral guidance and a community that cares. 

"The Community Partnership Act” takes a simple, first step to lend a helping hand. It encourages churches and synagogues, 
on a voluntary basis, to provide mentoring aad other assistance to welfare families and non-violent offenders. Communities of 
faith have both the spiritual and material resources not only to lend assistance, but to transform lives. 


This legislation would; 

• Institute demonstration grants for programs to match com- 
munities of faith with welfare recipients, and to match commu- 
nities of faith with non-violent criminal offenders, as directed 
by the courts. The programs are completely voluntary. 

♦ Provide grants to underwrite administrative functions, which 
may be perforated by state or community-levd agencies. The 
state serves as a facilitator and matches churches who volun- 
teer to participate in the program with needy families, who also 
volunteer for the program. 


• Require the involvement of the judicial process for non-vio- 
lent offender program. Like the welfare portion of the bill, all 
participants volunteer for the program. An offender applies for 
the program, and if accepted, his attorney may present that in- 
formation to the court. The court then has the option to include 
the church mentoring program as a part of the offender's sen- 
tence. 

• Limit grants to a maximum of $1 million in any fiscal year. 
An additional amount of up to $1 million is also set aside for 
national information clearinghouses at the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of Health and Human Services 


•The escalating expense of welfare programs represents 
families in need. In fiscal year 1993, the government 
paid out monthly AFDC benefits to 14 million persons 
in 5 million families. (CRS Report for Congress, Feb. 
17, 1994) 

• Members of churches, synagogues and communities 
of faith are more likely to contribute free time to help 
needy people. Among those who regularly attend 
church, 63% volunteered; among those not attending 
church, 44% volunteered; among the general popula- 
tion, 58% volunteered. (Bama Research Group, 1991) 

• Members of churches, synagogues and communities 
of faith are more likely to contribute money to chari- 
table organizations, including churches and synagogues. 
(Bama Research Group, 1993) 


"Frances White said she was about to trade her dream of 
becoming an operating room nurse for a life on welfare when 
the church folks with Faith and Families discovered her. "I'd 
be homeless," the 39-year-old single mother of three said. "It 
had got to where I didn’t know which way to go. I didn't have 
money for anything." 

Then Crossgates Baptist Church of Brandon. Mississippi, 
a participant in the state-administered Faith and Families pro- 
gram, stepped in with a life-preserver. The congregation paid 
her telephone bill so they could stay in touch, paid two months 
back rent, repaired her car and provided food. 

Today she is back in nursing school at Mississippi College in nearby Clinton, and back on track to earn a nursing degree in 
two years. After that, White said, she wants to get a master’s degree so she can teach nursing. Meanwhile, Crossgates has adopted 
two more welfare families and hopes to get them permanently off the welfare rolls." (Times-Picavime, April 3, 1995) 


.' "The federal goverhrpent'sxffardcter is to provide for 
the common defense but To promote the general welfare. By. 
facilitating cstablishmehTpf a auirily switchboard, the CYw*- 
■ miinity Partnership Act avoids : the problem inherent in pro - 1 
y tiling and zeroes ih.onfhe crucial task of promoting.", 

-Dr. Marvin otashy $'■ v * • 

. V s '■ -Center for Effective Compassion.'. w 
' : r . . Progress and Freedom Foundation , ' 

"The Community Partnership Act makes two impor- 
tant contributions: it illicitly recognizes the dramatic suc- 
cess of failh-bascdappfatiches - especially when compared 
to pun ly secular p 'n}J$ms - in turning around the lives aj 
individuals in crisis; jwd it actively encourages and ptv- 
n totes- the work of ch favhcs, : synagogues and communities 
of faith' as they reach out to those most in need among them, 
Research has shown that for compassion to be truly effec- 
tive, it needs ro be personal, challenging and spiritual, fliel 
Community Partnership Act will help shift the emphasis from\ 
compassionate intentions to compassionate results and tan A 
gible changes in the lives of families in need." 

-Artanna Hufjington 

Center for Effective Compassion. 

Piogress and Freedom Foundation 
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"Local, grassroots 
organizations infuse 
a community with its 
warmth, train its 
people to be good 
citizens, and make its 
neighborhoods seem 
smaller, more human 
and more 
manageable." 


Community Empowerment 

Politics in America tends to focus on the role of government and on the rights of individuals. But 
that focus is too narrow. 

There is another important level of American life that lies between a distant government and 
isolated individuals: the community. When it is healthy, a community includes strong neighborhoods, 
successful businesses, vital churches, effective schools and active voluntary organizations. These in- 
stitutions encourage cooperation, build trust and confront social problems before they become large 
enough for politics or the police. Local grassroots organizations infuse a community with its warmth, 
train its people to be good citizens, and make its neighborhoods seem smaller, more human and more 
manageable. 

Peter Berger and Richard Neuhaus, in To Empower People , call these institutions “mediating 
structures” which are “the value-generating and value-maintaining agencies in society.” “If they could 
be more imaginatively recognized in public policy,” Berger and Neuhaus conclude, “individuals would 
be more ‘at home’ in society, and the political order would be more meaningful." 

That recognition, however, goes against a powerful trend Modem liberalism talks a great deal 
about individuals and their rights, but very little about communities and their standards. “The ruling 
American culture of liberal individualism,” says John Grey of Oxford University, “treats communal 
attachments and civic engagement as optional extras on a fixed menu of individual choice and market 
exchange. This has generated extraordinary technological and economic vitality against a background 
of vast social dislocation [andj urban desolation.” 

The reason for this dislocation and desolation? Both individuals and the state are crippled with- 
out community. Government will never be strong enough to cope with social disorder in communities 
too weak to defend their own order and values. Individuals find it difficult to escape from disadvantage 
in cold, indifferent communities where they feel unsupported and alone. 

The grassroots organizations of a healthy community are its immune system against cultural 
disease. Like families, the most basic “mediating structure”, their absence predicts a variety of social 
breakdown. Robert Putnam of Harvard University argues, “Regardless of race, inner-city youth living 
in neighborhoods blessed with high levels of civic engagement are more likely to finish school, have a 
job, and avoid drugs and crime, controlling for the individual characteristics of the youth. That is, of 
two identical youths, the one unfortunate enough to live in a neighborhood whose [civic engagement) 
has eroded is more likely to end up hooked, booked, or dead.” 

A weak community eventually undermines economic vitality as well. Capitalism, it turns out, is 
not a creed for rugged individualists. It depends on “human capital" for its success- individual habits 
and skills (cooperation, civility, perseverance, planning for the future) which are only cultivated in the 
context of community. “Human capital accumulation is a fundamentally social activity,” comments 
economist Robert Lucas, “involving groups of people in a way that has no counterpart in the accumu- 
lation of physical capital.” Robert Putnam’s research strongly argues that economic success does not 
create strong communities. Strong communities create economic success. 

How are the private institutions of a community encouraged? One of the prerequisites, clearly, is 
personal safety. There can be no community without order. Providing for the security of citizens is, 
after all, the paramount responsibility of government. “Civic engagement" is improbable when front 
porches attract random gunfire; when public meeting spaces become needle parks; when evening 
church services are cancelled because reaching them is too dangerous. 

It is necessary to increase the number of police, prosecutors and prisons. The only effective deter- 
rent to crime is the certainty of punishment for criminals, which has become progressively uncertain. 

In many cases, the best way to reduce the future cost of crime (in resources and lives) is to pay the 
current price for additional prisons. 

There is, however, an agenda beyond criminal justice reform. The most direct way that commu- 
nity institutions are rebuilt is when their role is returned. Communities grow stronger when we depend 
on them, just as they grow weaker when we replace them. James Q. Wilson argues, “Today we expect 
// 
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" Government should 
actively but not 
intrusively assist 
grassroots activists 
and organizations 
rebuilding the social 
and moral infrastruc- 
ture of their neigh- 
borhoods. The goal is 
not just individual 
empowerment , 
but community 
empowerment." 


‘government programs’ to accomplish what families, villages and churches once accomplished. This 
expectation leads to disappointment, if not frustration. Government programs, whether aimed at farmers, 
professors, or welfare mothers, tend to produce dependence, not self-reliance. If this is true, then our 
policy ought to be to identify, evaluate and encourage those local, private efforts that seem to do the best 
job at reducing drug abuse, inducing people to marry', persuading parents, especially fathers, to take 
responsibility for their children, and exercising informal social control over neighborhood streets.” 

This provides an important new focus for conservative public policy. Government should actively 
but not intrusively assist grassroots activists and organizations rebuilding the social and moral infrastruc- 
ture of their neighborhoods. The goal is not just individual empowerment, but community empower- 
ment. As a practical matter, this means supporting school choice (for public, private and religious schools) 
with its emphasis on parental involvement and moral instruction; community development corporations, 
encouraging assets and home ownership; and individuals who want to anchor their communities with 
small businesses. Berger and Neuhaus conclude, ‘The mediating structures under discussion here are the 
principal expressions of the real values and the real needs of people in society... Public policy should 
recognize, respect and wherever possible empower these institutions.” 

In this effort, conservatives will need to cultivate allies not normally associated with conservatism, 
particularly African-American pastors and community organizers who are the experts and examples of 
neighborhood regeneration. Such an alliance may take some attitude adjustment on both sides, but it 
holds a unique promise. Their cooperation could be the most unexpected, powerful, hopeful trend in 
American politics. 

“The point of curbing government,” says William Kristol, “is not simply to curb it for curbing’s sake 
(though there is merit in that). The point is to enable the strengthening of civic institutions, the reinvigo- 
ration of institutions from the family up through voluntary and civic and religious institutions to commu- 
nal institutions. We must curb government and strengthen civic institutions.” 

With this goal in mind, we have proposed several measures that would begin to shift the priorities of 
public policy: 

THE EDUCATIONAL CHOICE AND EQUITY ACT - Low-income children, often trapped in 
violent and ineffective schools, are currently denied the educational choices that many upper-middle 
class American families can afford. This measure would provide funding to 100 school districts to 
institute broad demonstrations in low-income school choice. Similar choice already is available to fami- 
lies who use government vouchers for infant day care and to students who use federal Pell Grants for 
college tuition. Children from kindergarten through high school deserve the same opportunities, in insti- 
tutions that often emphasize parental involvement and character development. 

THE RESTITUTION AND RESPONSIBILITY ACT - Crime is not just a violation of the law, it is 
the violation of victims and communities, who deserve not only the imprisonment of offenders but resti- 
tution for their loss. This measure would provide competitive grants to states to establish effective 
programs to impose, collect and enforce payments of restitution to the victims of crime. Restitution 
holds criminals responsible for the damage they cause and tells victims that the broader community is 
interested in the suffering they endure. 

THE ASSETS FOR INDEPENDENCE ACT - Government programs too often penalize the ele- 
ments of character that are the stepping stones to self-sufficiency and the foundation for successful com- 
munities: savings, ownership and entrepreneurship. This measure would reward individual savings by 
the poor for education, home ownership or starting a business. Community programs which match those 
savings with private contributions and local funds would be matched, in turn, by the federal government. 
These assets build responsibility, hope and independence. 


n 
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THE URBAN HOMESTEAD ACT -- Though government promised to provide low-income hous- 
ing, it has become the most irresponsible slumlord in the nation. This proposal would turn over all vacant 
and substandard housing stock owned by the federal government to local community development corpo- 
rations on a two-year deadline. Housing that government has proven unable to manage should be re- 
turned to communities to be renovated by private and religious groups, creating new neighborhoods of 
homeowners. 

THE MATERNITY SHELTER ACT - As government restricts cash payments under AFDC, many 
women are still in need of support and shelter during crisis pregnancies. This proposal would encourage 
the creation of private and faith-based maternity group homes to provide refuge, parenting education and 
advice on adoption to pregnant women in need. Government entitlements have failed, but mothers in this 
difficult circumstance still require the help of a compassionate community. 


!3 
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The Educational Choice and Equity Act 

Low-income families are often trapped in urban school systems where the quality cf 
education is declining despite ever-increasing spending by the school districts. Public schools 
are now more stratified by race, income and ability than ever before, as wealthier families 
send their children to private schools or relocate to better school districts, while low-income families have no such alteraa- 
tives. 

For those who can afford them, private and religious schools, including those located in the inner- city, have remarkable 
results. Drawing from the same urban population as the public schools, these private schools regularly produce studetfs 
with higher academic achievement at less than half the annual costs of the public school system. They have lower drop-oat 
rates and higher college enrollment rates than the public schools and are more racially integrated. They also are free to 
encourage the character and moral beliefs of their students. 

For too long, less affluent families have been denied alternatives to the public education system. The result is that some 
of America’s neediest children have no recourse other than to attend academically poor inner-city schools which cannot 
even guarantee their safety. “The Educational Choice and Equity Act” will provide 100 low income school districts with tke 
opportunity to experiment with choice. 



This legislation would: 

• Authorize three year demonstration grants for 100 school 
districts to provide school choice vouchers to parents, en- 
abling them to send their child to the public or private school 
of their choice. 

• Award grants on the basis of applications submitted by eli- 
gible school districts. Those districts which serve the highest 
percentage of low-income families will be eligible to receive 


these grants of up to $5 million each. Students who qualify 
for free or reduced price school lunches are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

• Give parents vouchers in amounts determined by the dis- 
trict to provide the-maximum educational choice for all par- 
ticipants. Parents may use the vouchers for the cost of tuitfcn 
and transportation at the public or private school of their 
choice, but the amount of the voucher may not exceed (he 
average per pupil expenditure in the public school system. 


• Sixty percent of Americans questioned say that aca- 
demic standards are too low in the public schools, and 
the figure is 70 percent among African-American par- 
ents with children in public schools. 

• Urban high schools fail to graduate almost half their 
students, whereas 95 percent of Catholic high school 
students graduate and 83 percent of those go on to col- 
lege. 

• In Chicago, 46 percent of those who teach in the pub- 
lic schools send their own children to private schools. 
In Milwaukee, 62 percent do so. An estimated 80 per- 
cent of the public school teachers in Washington, D.C. 
do not send their own children to the District’s public 
schools (including Franklin Smith, Superintendent of 
D.C. public schools). 

• Private school costs on the average are only 50 to 60 
percent of public schools, yet private school students 
exhibit a grade level higher performance than their 
counterparts in public schools. 


A compelling example of the power of educational 
choice occurred in East Harlem, New York. Prior to an in- 
novative public school choice program, students were scor- 
ing the lowest of any New York City school district. With 
the inception of a public school choice program, which gave 
teachers the ability to design and run the schools and par- 
ents the right to choose from among them, student reading 
scores jumped dramatically. Clearly, parents had no prob- 
lem making good choices for their children’s education. 


"This legislation will put mim: quality educational ‘ , 
choices within the reach of working class Pennsylva- 
nians and other Americans who need them the most. " \ . .. . 
- Tom Ridge, Governor of Pennsylvania ' 
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The Restitution and Responsibility Act 

Crime not only violates the law, it violates victims and communities. Forcing criminals, 
to the extent possible, to repay their victim both restores a loss and enforces individual 
accountability. 

Most states have statutes related to restitution, yet they vary widely in collection and enforcement. In many instances 
where restitution is ordered, there is no adequate follow-through to collect the full amount. States often lack the internal 
organization and cooperation among courts, corrections departments, prosecutors, and victim compensation centers to 
focus on the importance of restitution. 

In addition, when offenders claim they are indigent, judges too often do not order restitution at ail. Programs to ensure 
that indigent offenders face up to their responsibilities are needed. “The Restitution and Responsibility Act” provides 
resources to help states make restitution work, for individuals and for communities. 



This legislation would: 

• Provide competitive grants to states to develop and improve 
the ordering, collection and enforcement of restitution. 

• Help states to: 

1) collect data on victim restitution 

2) create computer systems to track restitution payments 

3) improve the collection of restitution, including 

central billing and accounting 

4) enhance methods of enforcing restitution payments 

such as increasing the sanctions when an offender 
defaults or garnishing offender's wages 

5) train courts and corrections personnel in ordering, 

collecting, and enforcing restitution 

• Requires GAO to conduct study analyzing the effectiveness 
of each restitution program established in any state 


• In North Carolina, a study of offenders found that 46 
percent of those who owed restitution had paid none 
after 3 and 1/2 years. Only 28 percent of felons paid all 
the restitution they owed, while 15 percent paid a por- 
tion. Only 30.8 percent of ordered restitution was col- 
lected. (North Carolina Sentencing and Policy Advisory 
Commission, June 1994) 

• Alabama, a state with some of the most comprehen- 
sive statutes related to restitution, collects only 13 per- 
cent. 

• California officials found that by increasing their ef- 
fort to collect unpaid restitution, they could triple the 
amount collected. 

• Restitution at the juvenile level has also been success- 
ful. Eighty-six percent of juveniles ordered to pay resti- 
tution paid the full amount or worked the full number 
of community service hours. (Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention) 


\ ‘ t <‘7 cnnmendjyou for yourfeffort ia: Improve, cn- . y 

•. forcemeat, of restitution throughout our nation." 

' ~ Anita Arvisirvn'gdJrunahotidf Executive . a _: .; 

'Director, 'Alabama Cripfe .Vte/orw ; . . - . 

■ Compensation Commissiprfk < ; ■' ‘ ■ '• 

"Justice Fellowship pmnjgty believes that one of . j- . 

■ ' the primary purposes oft he. criminal justice system ' • • - 

.. ought to be to hold offenders accountable' for taking 
•' . specific actions to make theiryictini^wholeagain..: ■' y '« ' 
Your bill hot bnly rccogniiCsthe need’far.victjm res- /: ' 

, tonuion but also provides d practical 'incentive for '/■' 
improving state restitution practices... Justice Fellow- 
ship strongly endorses your. bill and applauds your , - • 
effort." / ’ V y-: 

'--Steve X Varnam, Executive Director,. 

Justice Fellowship. ■ : , • - 

"Failure to enforce , restitution orders reinforces , 
the offenders' disrrgurd for the Court's sentence and 
erodes the public's faith in thejusticc system.- Victim 
satisfaction with the justice system is enhanced if the 
offender is ordered to pay restitution and fhc .collec- 
tion of the order is enforced.. Your bill would create 
incentive for states to. examine their current system 
and augment their efforts. ", 

-- Kelly Brodie, Deputy Director, Iowa Dept. 

of Justice, Crime Victim Assistance Division 
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The Assets for Independence Act 

Congressional efforts at reforming the welfare system have focused on the elimination 
of federal bureaucracy and the devolution of authority and funds to the state bureaucracy. But 
devolution to the states almost certainly will not change one critical flaw with traditional 
welfare programs-- a focus on cash benefits instead of a focus on asset-building and saving. The current welfare system 
actually punishes the accumulation of assets by ending assistance when minimal asset levels are achieved. 

Low-income individuals and families, whether working or on welfare, should be encouraged to develop savings and 
assets. While cash benefits create dependence, assets build family stability, give individuals a stake in the success of their 
community, and inspire independence. They encourage people not to live for the moment, but to plan for the future. 

“The Assets for Independence Act’ 1 promotes savings to help rebuild communities, specifically for education, purchas- 
ing a home or founding a small business that will anchor a neighborhood. 



This legislation would: 

* Create a four-year, $ 100 million demonstration program to 
establish 50,000 Individual Development Accounts (IDAs). 

* These savings accounts, matched by public and private 
funds, would help welfare recipients and low-income fami- 
lies build family assets and become independent from gov- 
ernment programs. 

* Limit IDA investments to three purposes: purchase of a 
home, post-secondary education and the creation of small 
businesses. 


• Match individual or family deposits (typically $5 to $20 a 
month) with funds provided by local churches, service orga- 
nizations, corporations, foundations, and state or local gov- 
ernments. A federal “match” of this money would also be 
deposited in the account. 

• Provide tax benefits to these accounts comparable to an 
Individual Retirement Account. 

• Require that sponsoring organizations must cosign any with- 
drawal of funds, ensuring the money will be used for the 
purposes of the act. 


• One-third of American households are asset-poor, 
meaning they have no or negligible assets. (Corpora- 
tion for Enterprise Development) 

• The Corporation for Enterprise Development esti- 
mates that $100 million for Individual Development 
Accounts could generate over 7,000 new businesses, 
68,000 new jobs, 12,000 new or rehabilitated homes, 
6,600 families removed from the welfare rolls, 12,000 
youth graduates from vocational and college programs, 
$237 million in savings and matched contributions. 


Eastside Community Investment, a community devel- 
opment corporation operating in East Indianapolis, has es- 
tablished 60 IDAs using funds from foundations. It provides 
a 9; 1 match, so that participants can reach a home down 
payment and settlement expenses (approximately $2000) 
based on a $10 monthly contribution in about two years. 
This is a period short enough to maintain a strong incentive 
to save, but long enough to form strong habits, develop char- 
acter, and avoid any notion that the match is a handout. 


"The welfare state has tracked a turning point * . v ' 

( Income support does not move people out. of poverty. ,- x j 
Income and consumption must btcoiuiter-bahnccd . 
with savings and investment. "This is just common ' 
sense, but unfortunately, -spciql policy has riot been ^ •• 
very sensible. almost d(l : Americans believe;- it is ?>; . 
time for major changes. Domestic policy' should pnt - 
mote both work utul savings. .Asset. biding should 
be a new direction in the fJSr f domcstic policy. For ■ 
this reason, { wholeheartedly support your- innova- , 
live proposal, "Assets for Independence- Act." \ :■ 

- Michael Sherraden. Director, Center for 

Social Development, Washington (Jmvefsity 

"The Assets for Independence Act signals a shift 
from income maintenance policies which rtuycly re- 
distribute income and sustain consumption to, invest- 
ment policies which build wealth and economic op- 
poi runny ■ ■ for poor families and for the country as a 
whole. The Act would be a major step in converting 
| the safer)' net into a ladder. " 

-■ Robert E. Fried man. Chairman, 

Corporation for Enterprise Development 
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The Urban Homestead Act 

There is, perhaps, no greater example of the failure of government to meet even the 
most basic human needs than public housing for the poor. Images of helpless tenants, 
huddling behind crumbling walls, living as victims of crime and indifference, have become 
commonplace in our public housing system. Many of these projects are wastelands of the human spirit. 

Generic federal housing programs have missed the importance of homeownership and misunderstood the nature of 
poverty itself. The poor need more than temporary shelter. They need encouragement to become part of a community in 
which they have a stake. 

What government has conspicuously failed to accomplish is being accomplished everyday by community development 
corporations. These grassroots groups understand that housing assistance means more than a roof over your head. It means 
training individuals to be responsible owners, not dependent renters. It means encouraging people to save and dream. This 
approach not only renovates housing hit renews community. 

“The Urban Homestead Act” is designed to provide Federal housing resources directly to community development 
corporations where they can be used to create neighborhoods of homeowners. 



This legislation would: 

• Require the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
to transfer ownership of all unoccupied single-family units of 
housing it owns to local governments over the course of two 
years. 

» Require those local governments, in turn, to offer those prop- 
erties for sale (on a cost recovery basis) to local community 
development corporations (CDCs) which provide housing op- 
portunities for low-income families. CDCs will have the right 


of first refusal on these properties for six-months following trans- 
fer of ownership to the local community. 

• Require that HUD transfer ownership of any multi-family 
housing project that is unoccupied, or in which 25% of the units 
in any project are found to be substandard by the objective 
measures established by the bill. Those measures include: lack 
of hot or cold piped water, lack of working toilets, regular and 
prolonged breakdowns in heating, dangerous electrical prob- 
lems, unsafe hallways and stairways, leaking roofs, windows 
or pipes, open holes in walls and ceilings, signs of rodent infes- 
tation. 


• According to the National Congress for Community 
Economic Development, there are approximately 2,000 
to 2,200 CDCs currently operating in America. 

• Among CDCs, 60 percent are involved in producing 
housing for ownership, 58 percent in property manage- 
ment, 53 percent in home ownership counseling, 20 per- 
cent in administering revolving loan funds. 12 percent 
in originating mortgage loans for lenders. 

• Sixty-three percent of CDCs report serving urban 
areas, 19 percent serve rural areas, 18 percent serve 
mixed urban/rural areas. 

• CDCs have produced approximately 400,000 units of 
affordable housing. 


■ "This Ait formalizes a long understood face that '■ 

' local community-based development - organizations. '• ; -. 
■arc in’ the best position joreluibiliuite,' preserve and .*•; 
manage housing fir low anil moderate income people. ’ . • 

The sponsors of this hill, should be applauiicd for rye- , .’ 
ating another vehicle which foalsps on the, quality of'-f\ „ » 
lift » of the residents of these communities ; V ! 

Stephen Claude, President and CEO - v • : . , - . 
National Congresp for Community - , ■; J I 

Economic Development . . r , ■ 


"Voice of Hope,” based in a poor, black area of West Dallas, has all the usual trappings of a government-run "community develop- 
ment" welfare program: Job training, a health clinic, home rehabilitation and construction, a thrift store, and clean-up campaigns. 

But "Voice of Hope" emphasizes the Bible and parental involvement. Children who attend Bible classes also begin job training at the 
age of nine. Teenagers and their parents are offered classes to learn computer skills, music, math, bookkeeping, and art. In 1 1 years, the 
ministry has grown to a $700,000 per-year endeavor that will change the lives of 140 families in West Dallas this year. 

Those changes won't all be comfortable for their clients, says Mrs. Dudley, founder of "Voice of Hope". '"The intensity of the way 
we work with our families is very high.” she notes. "We work with a family for six months in our housing program, helping them to set 
up a budget, helping them to start a savings account. We help them overcome credit problems, write letters to creditors. We don't do it for 
them; we do it alongside them. The key is to build people, not just houses." 

-W orld January 29, 1994 
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The Maternity Shelter Act 

The current system of providing cash under AFDC to young mothers, often in their 
teens, has failed. It has undermined families and provided the economic lifeline for genera- 
tions of welfare dependence. It was wrong from the beginning for government to provide 
checks to 15 year-old girls on the condition that they leave home and remain unmarried. 

But as this destructive policy is reconsidered, many young, pregnant women are still in need, not of cash, but of 
direction, compassion and support. Ending AFDC could have the perverse effect of encouraging these women to have 
abortions, which would compound the tragedy, not solve it. Neither the status quo, nor a total cutoff, are good options. 
Creative ways must be found to give women in crisis pregnancies compassionate help in their own communities. 

Private and religious maternity homes provide that help without destructive cash benefits. They are a supportive envi- 
ronment in which young women can receive counseling, housing, education, medical services, nutrition, and job and parenting 
training, giving them a real opportunity for growth and decision making. Whether a pregnant mother makes a decision to 
parent or to place the child up for adoption, she will receive important care, training, and life management skills to enable 
her to make effective choices. 

“The Maternity Shelter Act” provides the seed money to encourage a network of maternity homes, providing women 
with an option beyond abortion and welfare. 



This legislation would: 

• Provide $50 million in certificates which could be used by 
women at private and faith-based maternity group homes. 

• Establish a maternity home demonstration program at the 
Department of Health and Human Services to improve and 


expand the availability of comprehensive maternity care ser- 
vices for pregnant adolescents. 

* Provide grants to private non-profit organizations to repair 
and rehabilitate existing buildings for use as maternity homes. 
Grants are limited to 100 per year, with a maximum grant 
amount of $ l million. 


• It is estimated that 500,000 unmarried teens become 
pregnant each year. Approximately 40 percent have 
abortions. About six percent choose adoption. 

• In 1993, the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services reported that there were just under 296,000 
unmarried teen mothers on welfare. 

* The total of all out-of-wedlock births between 1970 
and 1991 has risen from 10.7 percent to 29.5 percent 
and if the current trend continues, 50 percent of all 
births by the year 2015 will be out-of-wedlock. 

* The rate of nonmarital teen pregnancy rose 23 per- 
cent from 54 pregnancies per 1 ,000 unmarried teenag- 
ers in 1976 to 66.7 pregnancies in 1991. 


Maternity homes are proven success stories. The Flo- 
rence Crittenton Homes and Services reports a high school 
completion rate of 92 percent for teen mothers in the pro- 
gram. At Amity Street in Lynn, Massachusetts, 95 percent 
of the residents have completed a job training program or 
have reached an educational goal (GED, college degree or 
high school diploma). Of those enrolled in high school, 90 
percent graduate. At St. Ann’s Infant and Maternity Home, 
mothers must stay in school and can elect to attend the fully 
accredited high school located on campus, or go to other 
local schools. 


"Vie urgent, need for maternity homes makes it 
imperative tluit this bill receive consideration These 
homes not only provide help for pregnant teens, but, 
more important, set the stage for 'their children to 
recei ve better care.'' - 

' - National Council for Adoption 
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"When young boys 
are deprived of a 
model of responsible 
male behavior, they 
become prone to 
violence and sexual 
aggression. When 
young girls are 
placed in the same 
circumstance, they 
are more likely to 
have illegitimate 
children of their own. 
The result, as a 
recent article 
concluded, is ‘boys 
with guns and girls 
with babies ' " 


Fathering, Mentoring and Family 

A young teaching assistant in a Midwestern city recently saw the sad, disturbing evidence of an 
American generation raised without fathers. A second-grader climbed into his lap and studied his face, 
touching his fingers against the teacher’s five o’clock shadow. "What are those?" the boy said. The child 
was obviously astonished to see little stubs growing out of the teacher's cheek. "Do they hurt?" the boy 
asked. This child and many of his classmates had never been close enough to an adult male to see him 
shave in the morning. 

This is the commonplace crisis of American society. Today 38 percent of all children now live with- 
out their biological fathers, up from 17.5 percent in 1960. That statistic is the result of two trends affecting 
every class and race: out-of-wedlock births have increased by 400 percent in three decades, while the 
divorce rate has jumped by over 250 percent. 

Our society, in the process, has crossed into unexplored territory. “The fatherless family of the U.S. in 
the late 20th century," observes David Blankenhom, “is a social invention of the most daring and untested 
design. It represents a radical departure from virtually all of human history and experience.” 

The evidence mounts that this new territory is violent, pitiless and hopeless. When young boys are 
deprived of a model of responsible male behavior, they become prone to violence and sexual aggression. 
When young girls are placed in the same circumstance, they are more likely to have illegitimate children 
of their own. The result, as a recent article concluded, is “boys with guns and girls with babies." 

There is overwhelming empirical evidence which links broken homes with social pathologies. Sev- 
enty percent of prison inmates were raised in single-parent households. Children raised in single-parent 
families are twice as likely to wind up in jail, and the number of single-parent families in a neighborhood 
is closely associated with that community's violent crime rate. Nearly three- fourths of children from 
single-parent families will live in poverty, compared to only 20 percent of children from two-parent fami- 
lies. Children from fatherless households also are more likely to abuse drugs, suffer physical and sexual 
abuse, and do poorly in school. 

The effect is concentrated when not only individuals but entire communities lack fathers. A respon- 
sible, adult male in a neighborhood is often an example and source of discipline for children who aren’t his 
own. Yet some neighborhoods and public housing projects are almost completely devoid of males who are 
more than visitors. Without the restraining influence of fathers and male role-models, these communities 
often become "juvenilocracies in which power is exercised by immature, violent adolescents. Charles 
Ballard of the Institute for Responsible Fatherhood tells of meeting young adults in these areas who have 
attended several funerals of their friends, but not one wedding. 

Liberal ideology dictates that our society should be neutral to these trends. A preference for intact 
families is dismissed as nostalgia, or even oppression. In reality, it is a particularly practical form of 
compassion. The “liberation" of adults from traditional family commitments is the most direct cause of 
suffering for children- more than hunger, lead paint or failed schools. The abandonment of children, 
particularly by fathers, is not simply a “lifestyle choice” it is a form of adult behavior with profoundly 
destructive results for children and for society. 

Of all the institutions that comprise civil society, the institution of the family is the most essential and 
the most endangered. Here we need to be specific: Hie most serious problem is absent, irresponsible 
fathers. It should not be controversial, though it often is, to say that fathers are not expendable and families 
are not optional. 

Private organizations, such as Promise Keepers, are bringing that message to a broad audience, re- 
minding fathers of the moral duties of paternity. Its extraordinary growth is a hopeful sign, and evidence 
that many Americans sense we have arrived at a moment of crisis. Charles Ballard has pioneered programs 
urging biological parents to become real fathers, a process William Raspberry calls “the miracle cloning 
business.” Ninety-seven percent of participants begin supporting their children financially; 71 percent 
have no more children outside of marriage; an additional 50 percent find full-time jobs to help support 
their kids. 

Efforts like these show that broken trust and attachments within families can be restored. Government 
offers no comparable hope. It relies on these relationships, but it does not- it cannot- create them. “The 
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"Of all the institu- 
tions that comprise 
civil society, the 
institution of the 
family is the most 
essential and the 
most endangered." 


success of the public safety net,” writes social critic Richard Neely, “depends on the success of the private safety 
net, and the private safety net is the family." 

Public policy, however, can choose either to respect the role of fathers and mentors, or to adopt an official 
neutrality that translates into the suffering of children. Taking the first approach requires a serious reordering of 
government priorities, in at least two ways: 

First, we should communicate a clear, public preference for marriage and family on matters such as public 
housing, the tax code, family planning and divorce law. Rewarding intact families is not, as some argue, a form 
of discrimination; it is a form of self-preservation. 

Second, in the absence of fathers and families, children need more than funding and programs, they need 
mentors and examples. Precisely because we have a crisis in fatherhood, we need to be creative in providing 
children with models of responsible male behavior. 

With these goals in mind, “The Project for American Renewal” includes several pieces of legislation: 

THE FAMILY HOUSING ACT -- One of the most pressing problems in public housing is the absence of 
stable families and male role models. This measure would set aside 15 pereent of public housing units for intact 
families. Government should be committed to ensuring that children -- especially adolescent boys -- have the 
restraining influence and example of adult males in their community. 

THE RESPONSIBLE PARENTHOOD ACT - Most experts in teen pregnancy agree that abstinence should 
be the first priority of public policy, but the federal government's spending priorities place abstinence last. This 
proposal would require that every dollar spent by the federal government on family planning be matched by a 
dollar spent on abstinence education. It should be the government's unequivocal message that delaying sexual 
activity is an essential part of responsible parenting. 

THE CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT ACT - One of the best predictors of individual success is the 
presence of role models who prove to young men and women that success is possible. This proposal links public 
schools with mentoring organizations to give more children one-on-one inspiration. This type of program is 
especially important for children whose parents do not play that role. 

THE FAMILY RECONCILIATION ACT - Divorce is sometimes unavoidable, but it is almost always 
tragic for young children, who suffer profound economic and emotional consequences. This legislation would 
provide incentives through family preservation funding for states to adopt divorce law reform. Reforms would 
encourage a braking mechanism for divorces involving young children, including a waiting period and required 
counseling. Government has a vital interest in sending a message that marriage is serious and binding, particu- 
larly when children are involved. 


THE MENTOR SCHOOLS ACT AND THE ROLE MODELS ACADEMY ACT - The lack of strong, 
male role models in the lives of boys often stunts their emotional and moral growth, with violent consequences 
for them and for society. “The Mentor Schools Act” clarifies that single-sex academies, or mentor schools, are 
a legal educational alternative for public schools. In addition, “The Role Models Academy Act” would create a 
model residential academy along similar lines. While government cannot provide a father for every child, it 
should help encourage mentors, role models and mentoring agencies which exemplify responsible male behav- 
ior. 

THE KINSHIP CARE ACT - When a child is in need of foster care, often the best option is to find a 
relative willing to provide a home. This measure encourages states to seek adult relatives of children in need of 
foster care placement as the first preference. Government policies should seek to respect and encourage family 
ties, not replace them. 
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The Family Housing Act 


The collapse of the traditional family has had a dramatic, destructive influence on children. 
Children in single-parent households, most of whom lack a father, are more vulnerable to sexual 
abuse, poverty, violence, low educational achievement, crime, drug abuse, and suicide. 

But when whole communities lack stable families, the destruction is even more concentrated 
A father in a neighborhood is an example and source of restraint, not only for his own children, but 
for other children .without a model of male behavior. It is an important goal of public policy, in areas where the federal 
government has a role, to ensure that communities are “integrated” with intact families. Too many children grow up, not 
only lacking a father, but never knowing anyone who has a father. 

The Family Housing Act is designed to reintroduce families into public housing, where government rules have put 
them at a disadvantage. The presence of these families would create a new environment, in which children would have a 
model of marriage. 


This legislation would: 

• Set-aside 15 percent of public housing units for fami- • Avoid the displacement of current residents by meeting the 15 
lies beaded by two individuals who are legally married, percent goal through a preference as vacancies gradually open. 

* Ensure that increased family earnings do not force in- 
tact families from public housing by dramatically increas- 
ing rents. 


• The current environment in public housing is in 
need of transformation. Forty-two percent of pub- 
lic housing residents in one survey said they had 
heard gunfire nearby. Nearly half of residents say 
their neighborhoods are troubled by drug traffick- 
ing. 

• Public housing residents are three times more 
likely to be victims of violent crime than the aver- 
age of households nationwide. 


, “Permitmg married couples inpublic housing will con-' ( ' 

stitute nn important test casdfpr dJargefMea: )he father- * " 

■ hood idea. Perhaps married fathcrsian\dd^^r)uit toothers',.' , ‘ 

the police , social t vorjeers and publicjlfoushiji officials are "■ - • ; 

all too often unable to: do:, turn public boitsiijgtdcvelop -' . " ' 

mails into reasonably safe and hospitable enOiromtchts for . , • \ 
raising children.'- - l ■ ' ... 

— David Blankenhoni’ Preside ntofthejnstitute for . 

American Values and author of Fa ther less' Amer icae ■ 


A recent article in the Chicago Tribune (June 20. 1995), made the point that placing families in public housing is not 
radical reform. It is a return to the history of public housing: 

“The first public housing developments were intended for the ‘deserving poor,’ people temporarily out of work or those 
whose limited income would not allow them to pay the rent private landlords demanded. Single mothers on welfare were 
not admitted. Families on public aid were. The mix of welfare families and the working poor provided a measure of social 
and fiscal stability. Working families served as role models for those striving to achieve economic independence, according 
to housing analyst Mary Nenno.” 
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The Responsible Parenthood Act 


Since the early 1970s the federal government has spent $3.3 billion on the family planning program known 
as Title X. This funding has failed to purchase responsible parenthood: out-of-wedlock births have risen by 400 
percent over the last three decades in spite of substantial increases in Title X funding. 

Title X clinics do not stress sexual abstinence outside of marriage, or prenatal and maternal health care that 
help reduce rates of illness and mortality. This is despite the fact that contraceptive-based programs for teens are 
under scrutiny for promoting sexual activity and resulting in increased pregnancies, while abstinence-centered 
programs have been found to effectively reduce teen pregnancies. 

The United States is in an era of greatly restricted resources and greatly heightened concerns about rampant out-of-wedlock births, 
especially among adolescents. The Responsible Parenthood Act is needed to shift existing federal funding to programs that stress 
abstinence until marriage, provide prenatal, maternal and child health care, and encourage adoption for unwanted pregnancies. 


This legislation would: 

• Require that every federal dollar spent on family planning be 
matched by another dollar spent on abstinence education and 
adoption services. 

• Shift existing funding from Title X of the Public Health Ser- 
vice Act to the Maternal and Child Health (MCH) Block Grant — 
Title V of the Social Security Act. 


• Increase funding for the MCH Block Grant by $200 million, 
from $686 million to $886 million (current funding for Title X 
is $193 million). 

• Prevent states from using MCH Block Grant funding to pay 
for, encourage or promote abortion, except to protect the life of 
the mother. States also would be restricted from using subsi- 
dies from the MCH Block Grant to provide family planning 
services in elementary or secondary schools. 




• Out-of-wedlock teen births and abortions have in- 
creased concurrently with increases in Title X fund- 
ing. Nonmarital teen births and abortions have de- 
creased or leveled off when Title X funding has de- 
creased. (National Center for Health Statistics, Cen- 
ters for Disease Control) 

•Abstinence-based curriculum written by Emory Uni- 
versity found that teens who participated in the pro- 
gram were five times less likely to become sexually 
active than those not involved in the program. (Family 
Research Council) 

• San Marcos Junior High School in San Marcos, Cali- 
fornia, adopted an abstinence-only curriculum devel- 
oped by Teen-Aid, Inc., entitled “Sexuality, Commit- 
ment, and Family.” The year before the curriculum 
was implemented, 147 girls became pregnant. Two 
years after the program’s adoption, only 20 girls be- 
came pregnant. (Family Research Council) 


; 'Thc:Rcsponsiblel\irentlipod Attjyillfq^Mt au- 
thority to \- 

nreafthat arc vifal'io spc'icty'f ejfp¥is\to 4 $trenglben 
'fair Hies and reduce out-ofciyildloclc preghaniies. 1 This ■ <: : t 

important legislation redirects our limited .resources \ ' 
iowards'services Hurt actually work and doifsjso in a ’ • , 

manner that respects the rights of taxpaying^e,n(s . ;; 

■ a group that has’ been ignored for far iqo.itr^ff. i 

-- Family Research fi . ■ ) 

"Abstinence-centered progrants are theWs^pre- 
vend ve medicine for the problems bfilkgilimacyffiexu- • ' ’ ; • . 

ally-transmitted disease and emotional trauhieffiinong - • r 

our youth This legislation is an important steffin'thui 
direction." . • - ' ' f '• f 

- Kathleen Suilivan, Director, 

Project Reality : ; .. 


Seventeen year old Tiffany Scurlock of Washington. D.C. has been teased by some of her peers for not having sex, doing drugs or 
drinking alcohol. But Miss Scurlock can reply by pointing out that she has been voted Senior Class President and is applying for 
college— rare achievements in her inner-city neighborhood. 

Miss Scurlock is a product of “Best Friends,” an abstinence-based program that provides young teenagers with older female role 
models. “There’s always someone you can talk to,” said Vashti Jefferson, another "Best Friends” graduate who is leaving inner-city 
Washington for college. 

Of the 440 longtime participants in “Best Friends,” only two have become pregnant. Without the support group, more than 1 12 of 
these girls would likely have become pregnant, according to founder Elayne Bennett (Washington Times. June 6, 1995) 
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The Character Development Act 

Moral responsibility and character are the keys to both individual success and social order. 
There are a number of organizations dedicated to filling, at least in part, the gap left by absent 
fathers in teaching these values. The woric of mentoring groups is among the most important in 
the process of cultural renewal. 


These institutions, such as Big Brothers/ Big Sisters and 100 Black Men, often have extraordinary success in reclaim- 
ing young lives. It is the purpose of “The Character Development Act” to link them with local schools in innovative pro- 
grams. It is essential to find creative ways to reinforce the character of children. 


This legislation would: • Give priority to low-income school districts, who could 

use these mentoring programs to reduce juvenile delinquency 
• Give school districts three-year demonstration grants when ar >d the drop out rate, 

they agree to work with community groups to develop 

mentoring programs. These programs would be designed to * Provide $5 million in research grants to further study, de- 
link individual at-risk children with responsible, caring velop, and implement one-on-one mentoring programs for 
adults. at-risk children. 


'"Big Brothers/Big -Sisters is p’roml to endorse titementoring ini- 
'“•■‘tiotive which you. will be introducing as the Chtiraacri Development 
; Act,.- There ixrii&rjftpus potential for schiiol-biixehmmoring,' and this 
..legislation will grrany.'dnhirhce the opportunities for implementing ef- 
fective programs throughout, tlie'c'ount'ty w hich will help Thousands of _ 
’clilldren uiutyuutH clevcldp^iil'tq responsible and c’drih'if tiduUi." 


■ W Thomas M:-Mc.Kcnnd3Nationa) 
Executive director, Ilig Brnthrn/fiig Sisters 
of America ' ' . 


♦ The Study Connection Program, a mentoring program 
in Ft. Wayne, Indiana, has been having impressive re- 
sults. One thousand students from the Ft. Wayne Com- 
munity Schools are now participating in this program, 
which pairs each child with a volunteer mentor, who 
meets with the student one night a week at the volunteer's 
place of employment. Results from the 1993-94 school 
year show student participants with greater academic 
achievement, improved self-esteem, better behavior, and 
increased attendance. 


“Consider the case of the Big Brothers/Big Sisters program. 

In 1995, Big Brothers/Big Sisters operated all across the country . The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation recently con- 

and maintained 75,000 active matches between adult volunteers ducted a study of school-based mentoring programs, 

and children. On average, the adnlt-yourh pairs met for three to This study found that mentoring measurably enhances 

four hours three times a month for at least a year in whai rs the Uie odds that children will succeed in school. Tile study 

oldest, best-known and, arguably, most sophisticated mentoring focused on the impact of mentors on students' academic 

program in Amenca. performance during the course of the 1992-93 school 

Well, what difference docs it make? Pubiic/Pnvate Ventures, . . .. 

.. , year, and found that the mean grades of the children 

a policy research organization in Philadelphia, decided to find out. . , . • .. «_■ 7 ^ . 

Their study examined 959 10-to 16 Wolds who applied to Big mv0,ved mcrea f d ln aU sub J ec,s ' Teacher comments 

Brothers/Big Sisteis programs in 1992 and 1993. Over 60 percent to,her ,nd,ca,ed a stron « sensc of improvement in stu- 

of the sample youth were boys; more than half were minorities, dent attendance - attentiveness, and overall performance. 

mainly black. Almost all lived with a single parent (the mother, in 

most cases). Over 80 percent came from poor households, 40 per- 
cent from homes with a history of substance abuse and nearly 30 percent from homes with a history of serious domestic violence. Half 
these youth were randomly assigned to a group, for which Big Brother matches were made or attempted. The other half were assigned 
to Big Brother waiting lists 

The results were startling. The addition of a B ig Brother or Big Sister to a youngster's life for one year cut first-time drug use by 46 
percent, lowered school absenteeism by 52 percent and reduced violent behavior by 33 percent. Participants in the Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters program were significantly less likely to start using alcohol; less likely to assault someone; more likely to do well in school; and 
much more likely to relate well to friends and family. The effects held across races for both boys and girls. " 


— The New Republic 
December 25, 1995 
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G The Family Reconciliation Act 

t Divorce is a complex subject, and the reasons for its rise are varied. But we gain nothing by 

refusing to confront its consequences. The Council on Families recently concluded, “In the domain of 
marriage and family life, our recent explosions of freedom have taken a terrible and largely unex- 
pected toll. Many women are experiencing chronic economic insecurity. Many men are isolated and 
estranged from their children. Many more people are lonely.” 

The effect on children is especially disturbing. Compared to those in intact families, children whose parents have 
divorced are much more likely to drop out of school, to engage in premarital sex, and to become pregnant themselves 
outside of marriage. The decline of family and its human cost is communicated through generations. 

Divorce is not always avoidable, but should not always be casual, easy and immediate, particularly when children are 
involved. The law should reflect the weight and seriousness of the marriage contract. At the very least, government should 
not use public funds to pay for divorces. 

‘The Family Reconciliation Act” encourages states to adopt braking mechanisms — a waiting period and required 
counseling- — in divorces that involve children under 12. It also ends the funding of divorce through the Legal Services 
Corporation. 


This legislation would: 

* Provide additional federal funding to states, under the Fam- 
ily Preservation and Social Services Act, to implement a wait- 
ing period and pre-divorce counseling in cases where chil- 


dren under 12 are involved. That waiting period must be at 
least 60 days. 

• Prevent the federal government from directly funding di- 
vorce through the Legal Services Corporation, except in cases 
of abuse. 


" The Family Reconciliation Act will encourage a< 
braking Mechanism for dworres involving. children, 
including al waiting period and mandatory counsel- : 

. „/«£• Tins proposal sendjji message to < (tuples wish- 
ing io di^prce:,Se\’erinJjpfjhe marital relationship • ' 
should not he done lightly or'quickly because it has. 

^ tragic consequences for all involved, particularly the ' ' 

children ' 

-- Patrick Fagcn, The Heritage Foundation 


"More than half of all new marriages are failing. That means 
millions of existing marriages arc headed toward divorce courts 
right now. Separation is the first step many couples take. In fact, 
only a few states, such as Maryland, require a year’s separation 
before the filed divorce papers can be made final. Why? Because 
it is in the interest of the state, as well as that of the couple, to 
encourage reconciliation. 

What is the result? Maryland boasts the fourth lowest di- 
vorce rate in the United States, 26% below the national average . . 

As Maryland's example suggests, there is far more marital 
reconciliation than most people realize. 'Approximately five mil- 
lion couples, or 10% of all currently married couples in the United 
States have expenenced a separation and reconciliation in their 
marriage,’ reported Howard Weinberg in the Journal of Marriage 
and Family (Feb. 1994). And he writes that a third of women at- 
tempting a reconciliation are successful." 


• The annual divorce rate has tripled in the last thirty 
years, from 393,000 in 1960 to 1.2 million divorces in 
1992. (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
Monthly Vital Statistics Report, September 23, 1993) 

• The average income of women with children declines 
73 percent after divorce, while 50 percent of all new 
welfare recipients are recently divorced women and 
their children. (Don Fedcr, Washington Times. Janu- 
ary 19, 1992) 

•A recent poll found that 58 percent of Americans be- 
lieve it should be harder for couples with children to 

27, 1995) 17 

• The Legal Services Corporation provided assistance 
in 251,000 divorce cases in 1994. 


2- i 


— Michael J. McManus, Marriage Savers 
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The Mentor Schools Act and The Role Models Academy Act 

There is no substitute for fathers. But in their absence, it is important to find creative ways to provide 
children with models of responsible male behavior. Particularly in public schools, those examples are 
often absent. Only 1.2 percent of all teachers in the United States, for example, are African-American 
males. Educator Spencer Holland observes, “Black boys don’t see credible male authority figures in the 
home, street or school [who can] show them it’s okay to be smart, that it is okay to sing songs.” 

Male adults, in many communities, have increasingly become visitors in the lives of children, not 
sources of inspiration and discipline. One promising way to deal with this problem is through all-male 
education, coupled with all-female education. Both boys and girls can benefit from a single-sex education, in which distractions 
are minimized. But young, fatherless men in particular are in need of male role models they cannot find at home. In these cases, 
one study has found “availability of the mentor” to be the single most important predictor of individual success. 

Educators report that all-male classes have already produced some remarkable results encouraging teamwork and accom- 
plishment. “The Mentor Schools Act” promotes the ideas of single-sex education to provide a hopeful alternative for interested 
families and their children. 



This legislation would: 

• Establish that “same gender” schools are a legal educa- 
tional alternative and are not prohibited by Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 as long as comparable edu- 
cational opportunities are available to students of the other 
sex. 


• Establish, in “The Role Models Academy Act,” an innovative resi- 
dential academy for at-risk youth, combining high academic stan- 
dards and job training with a focus on personal responsibility and 
discipline. Retired military personnel will serve as teachers, while 
community members will serve as mentors in one-on-one relation- 
ships with students. 


• “Same gender” schools currently comprise only 1.2 
percent of all American schools. 

• Males at single-gender schools are more likely than 
their peers at co-ed institutions to get good grades, 
participate in honors programs, graduate with hon- 
ors and pursue a career in business, law or college 
teaching. 

• Women at single-sex schools are more likely than 
their peers at co-ed institutions to pursue majors such 
as science, math, management and economics. They 
have more opportunities for leadership and aspire to 
higher academic degrees. 


The. Robert W. Coleman Elementary School in inner- 
city Baltimore is a prime example of the remarkable ben- 
efits of “same gender” education. In the late 1980s, 85 
percent of Coleman’s students lived in single-parent homes, 
contributing to the school’s low test scores. In 1990, Prin- 
cipal Hattie Johnson learned of the dynamic effects of “same 
gender” education and decided to implement this learning 
strategy at Coleman. By 1993, all classes except music 
and meals were separated by gender. Coleman went from 
being one of Baltimore's worst schools to having students 
rank among the top five in the city in several test catego- 
ries. 


• "Like Hillary' Rodham Clin/on and many other, women of 
I : \ny generation, 7 liad the advantage of 'a single-sex education. 

. Today, [civ young Americans have the same opportunity. A sig- f 
(dficant body of research, suggests that single-sex schooling Vf 
because ff its supportive environment, its focus on academics, 'i 
’ and its lack of distractions-- -might help improve the life chaiices 
and educational achievement of young people,' especially those “ ' 
■-who are disadvantaged. X". ■ ':y ‘ 

. ; '7 applaud this effort to encouiage the pnwision of single - . ! . 

, sex schools; consistent with fedend law ; for those youngsters iv 
who choose such a sellings' '■■' • . , _ !. 

— piano Ra yitch, £’< -nlo r Fellow, ■ The [trackings 
Institution. Washington, D.C. \ , 

/ - " The Role Models Academy Act addresses the increasing 
. need to provide the, nation's at-risk dropouts with a second 
chance.’ The magnet school-model with discipline and respect 
. incorporates a comprehensive high school diploma and a many 
y.ddtory wi atiohdl skill and combines the principles of moral val- ■ „ 
lies, citizenship, life skills and a work ethic." 

• 1 — Jack Kemp, Co-Director of Empower America 
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The Kinship Care Act 

Each year, scores of abused, neglected and abandoned children are herded into the world of child 
protection to be cared for by strangers. For many of these children, foster care will be a refuge, for 
others, a nightmare. Being separated from a parent is never easy, but we can make the transition 
smoother by looking to relatives when a child must be removed from his or her home. 

Kinship care is a time honored tradition in most cultures. Care of children by kin is strongly tied 
to family preservation. These relationships may stabilize family situations, ensure the protection of 
children, and prevent the need to separate children from their homes by placing them in a formal foster care arrangement 
within the child welfare system. 

Yet, rather than encourage relative or “kinship care,” some states have made it increasingly difficult for relatives to 
provide care for then own. Immense financial, emotional and regulatory challenges often frustrate willing kinship caregivers. 
"The Kinship Care Act” will ensure that grandparents and other adult relatives will be first in line to care for children who 
would otherwise be forced into foster care or adoption. 

The Kinship Care proposal will strengthen the ability of families to rely on their own family members as resources. It 
will also help soften die trauma that occurs when children are separated from their parents. Living with relatives that they 
know and trust will give these children more immediate stability during this painful transition. 



This legislation would: 

• Create a $30 million demonstration program for states us- 
ing adult relatives as the preferred placement option for chil- 
dren separated from their parents. 

• Require that kinship providers meet all relevant state child 
protection standards and are capable of providing a safe, nur- 
turing environment for the child. 

• Provide a hopeful alternative to traditional foster care. 


- ■."Children traumatized by insecure and oftmyio- 
lent homes should be placed Mth a relative who is 
’ f '\villnig lodffe'rfove, nurturingan&sfabilityw wouridcd " ■ 
a children. Placement with a relative preserves family " , 

l nes and provides stability/ not} fuumf [in foster care., ' >,' : ; 
i'c ’Relative placements maintain family tics, and usually- : i- 

.• saves a cijird ftvni dealing' With caregivers who are : ' •••■$ 

V strangers to them,- Helping these’ relatives will stabi, - . " ■ 

■ i lize families and save future' expenditures • V: f , 
- Rosalie , Crnley : Director , . , .. . , 

/ Grandparents. as Parents • :f ’ 


• By the end of 1992, 442,000 children were in foster 
care, up from 276,000 in 1985, at a federal cost in fis- 
cal 1993 of $2.6 billion. The population of children in 
foster care is expected to exceed 500,000 by 1996. 

• The National Foster Parent Association reports that 
between 1985 and 1990, the number of foster families 
declined by 27 percent while the number of children in 
out-of-home care increased by 47 percent 

• Children placed for foster care with relatives grew 
from 1 8 percent to 3 1 percent of the foster care caseload 
from 1986 through 1990 in 25 states that supplied in- 
formation to the Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

• Children in kinship care are less likely to experience 
multiple placements than their counterparts in family 
foster care. Of the children who entered California’s 
foster care system in 1988, for example, only about 23 
percent of those placed initially with kin experienced 
another placement, while 58 percent of children living 
with unrelated foster families experienced at least one 
subsequent placement during the following 3.5 years. 


“ Fourteen-month- old Jennifer ‘Williams has only lived with her mother, a drug addict, for one year of her life. When the 
state removed Jennifer from her mother's custody two months ago because she had been repeatedly left unsupervised, 
Jennifer's 40-year-old grandmother Emma stepped forward and asked the State Child Protective Services to place the baby 
with her. The state did so. However, because the state system does not allow Emma to receive foster care benefits for 
Jennifer because she is a relative, Emma cannot afford to raise Jennifer. Emma must now ask the state to put Jennifer in a 
foster home outside of her extended family. "Kinship care," a new alternative for foster care placement which provides 
foster care benefits to a relative caring for a child, would address Jennifer's situation and enable her to be placed with her 
extended family.” 


— Elizabeth Kil lackey. 
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